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The I'apora read were— 

1. Expeditum up the Ycuig-tse-kumff. By Lieutenant-Colonel Sabel, 17 th 

Lancers, F3.G.S. 

The party oompoBing this expedition left Sbanghae on February 1 1 , 
1861, witib the intention of proceeding up the Yang-tse-kiang, cross- 
ing the province of Se-chuen to Lassa, and thence reaching India 
over the chain of the Himalayas. However, the first part of their 
intended journey was alone accomplinhed, fus a state of rebellion and 
war in the far-west made it utterly impoHsiblc to procure boats, land- 
transport, or even attendants, further than I'ing-shan, a small town 
situated a few[miles beyond Su-chow, which itself is in N. lat. 28'^ 46', 
E, long. 105° 7'. 

The expedition consisted of Lieut.-Colonel Sarel, 17th Lancers; 
Captain Blakiston, u.a. ; Dr. Barton ; and the Eev. Schreschewsky, 
of the American mission. The official report of the journey by Lieut.- 
Colonel Sarel is printed as a Supplement to tlio ' Calcutta Gazette ' 
of September 11, 1861 ; an elaborate chart of the river has been 
prepared by Captain Blakiston from his surveys; and collections 
of minerals, plants, and insects, have been despatched to England. 

They started in company with the naval expedition under Sir 
Hox>e Grant, who steamed as far as Yo-chow. Here they were left 
on their own resources, and proceeded up stream in native boats. 

The general features of the river above Shaoghae are, that it 
is about 1000 yards wide, flowing through a flat country, with a 
depth of from 4 to 17 &thoms in main channel, and perfectly navi- 
gable as for as I-chang, n. lat. 30<^ 41', e. long. Ill'' 3'. Here the 
liver issues through a contracted channel in a mountainous coun- 
try, and the boats of the lower Yang-tse do not ascend further. 
For 78 geographical miles, between I-chang and Quai-chow, the 
river is narrowed even to 150 yards, and is of great depth and 
swiftness; here and there rushing into rapids. Boats of 120 feet 
in length, are tracked up this part of its course with severe 
exei-tion, but float down with scant julotage and without danger in 
mid-stream. After (Juai-chow the river again becomes navigable, 
but less freely than in its lower course, for its stream is narrower and 
swifter, and its channel more obstructed with rocks ; however tliere 
are rarely less than 8 fathoms in mid-channel. It receives the 
Ho-chow river, an important navigable tributary, at Chung-king, 
and two smaller ones further west, and ceases to be navigable 
for large vessels at Su-chow, though boats may ascend it 
further. 
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The river has an immense rise and fell, the difference between its 
extreme levels being 27 feet at Han-kow, wlicre its breadth is fully 
a mile, and 50 feet in the neighbourbood of 1-cbaiig, where it is 
only a quarter of a mile broad. In the latter place it begins to 
rise about the beginning of April, continues rising till June, main- 
tains its height till the end of September, and is at its lowest in 
December. The time of easiest navigation would be before the 
river has risen so high as to inundate its banks, and make its main- 
channel difficult to find. 

The political state of the country became exceedingly unsettled 
from Quai-chow upwards. The English treaty was nowhere posted, 
and at one town it had not even been Been. The Prefect of Quai-chow 
called it the treaty of Prince Ktmg. At Su-chow the rebels were 
deacribed as overrunning the neighbourhood, while headless bodies, 
with their hands tied behind their backs, floating at all hours down the 
stream, Terified the Chinese statements. At Pingnahan, the farthest 
point reached hj the expedition, there was an aotoal siege and night 
attack. 

The rebels were not the Tai-pings, nor in any way oonnected with 
them. They were called '*Tu-feh,"or local robbers; there were 
also plundered peasantry, who took to robbing others for their own 
subsistenoe. The rebels were resisted by the inhabitants of the 
Tillages, wbo banded themselves together, and nnmerous troops 
kad been despatched and were seen on their way against them. 

As to the prodncts of the country; — in addition to ofher crops, 
the poppy was largely cultivated above Quai-chow : for many miles 
it was the universal crop, and its quantity was such as might well 
interfere with a foreign markot. There are numerous gold-wash- 
ings, apparently very unproductive, for none but the C(nnrn()iiest 
people were seen employed upon them. Coal is found in many 
places, but not of very good quality; it is small and dull-looking. 
The best coal, and also the most abundant district, is just above 
Su-chow, where it is quarried high up on the cliffs, and sent down 
to the river in baskets, sliding on stout bamboo ropes, one full 
basket pulling up an empty one. This coal could be boated down 
to Han-kow in twenty days, and to I-chang in ten. 

Native ChzistiaDiS numbered from 2000 to 3000 at Ckung-king, 
out of a population of 200,000, according to the account of the 
French missionariGs who are established there. Besides the Chris- 
tians, there are 500 Mussulman families. 

The places whick bold out the greatest inducement to Europeans 
to form trading stations, are I-chang and Chung-king. Steamers could 
reach I-chang with perfect ease, but thence the rapids and eddies 

B 2 
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form an obstraotion that would reqiiira some knowledge of the river, 
and boats built for the purpose, to surmoimt in safety. 

No serious difficulty was experienced by the expedition on their 
way except at Chung-king, where the prefect was exceedingly dis- 
obliging, and the soldiera threatened to murder them. A bold 
bearing and show of resistanco overcame all this, and the prefect's 
manner changed to great civility. 

The Cbaibicav said, tbat aboat two monthB ago be received the following 
letter from Sir H.BobinBon, the Governor of Hong-Kong, forwarding the 
substance of a letter just received from one of the French miasionary esta- 
blishments in the interior of China : — 

*' You will no doubt be glad to hear the latest accounts of Major Sarel 
and his party, who are tiying to make their way to Calcutta {via Lassa) over- 
land from Hankow ; I therefore send you the substance of a letter just received 
hm fiom MoDMlgiiear Desfltehes, YioaivApoBtolio of Eastern Secniien, dated 
fiom Chnng-Ung, 16tfa May last. 

M < The English canrnm (travelling party) arrived at Chung-king fbe 28tb 
April. Monse^neur Desfl^hes was absent in the country. M. Vincot 
received them. On Tuesday (30th April) Monscigncur Dcsfleches returned, and 
invited them to dinner. The city was in such commotion, and its jxiople, 
who had never seen Europeans in their costume before, were so threatening, 
that Dr. Barton and ^e otner gentleman remained on board to guard their 
property, with the four sepoys ; and Major Sarel and Captain Blakiston accepted 
the Bishop's invitation. These gentlemen also saw the mandarins of the place, 
who at first refused, but afterwards granted them chairs (des palanquins). 
They carried on their boat the flag of an ambassador, being so directed by the 
authorities at Hankow. They left for Cbingtu, the capital of the provinoe, on 
the 4th or 5th May, exi)ccting to reach the Himalayas about Septemlxjr or 
October. They were to travel by water to the ca)»ital, the land route swarming 
with reb<ds, and Monseigneur Desfleches had doubts of their making their way. 
M. Yincot gives a deplorable account of the state of Sechuen, and ealeulates 
the number of the rebels in those parts at over 300,000. The Government 
troops, he says, are as great ruffians as the rebels^ and invariably finish the 
work of plunder that the latter have begun. 

* Monseigneur de Narula died in his ilight before the rebels on the 6th 
May, aged 75 years, 42 of which were spent in China.' 

" These, 1 think, are the only points which would interest you in Mon- 
seigneur Desfltehes* letter. 

By the latest accounts from the Yangtse the navigation of that river has 

been rendered very difficult in consequence of the rapid rise ; the river having 
ri«en '6i\ feet at Hankow and 21 at blanking. This, however, does not appear 
anything more than must be looked for every summer.'* 

These, continued the Chairman, were merely illustrations of the difliculties 
with which our travellers had to contend, and showed the reasons why they 
were compelled to abandon their adventurous expedition. They, however, 

had accomplished much, and the geogmijhical and other information which 
they had obtained was very valuable. He knew the meeting would agree 
with him, when he said that the gentleman who had cummimicated the paper 
was entitled to their bes^ thanks. 
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2. The Cauoasus. By Captain Duncan Cameron, f.r.g.s., late H.B.M. 
Yice-Consul at Bedout Kaleh, and now Consul at Abyasixiia. 

In this paper, after a recapitulation of the mythical marvels of the 
Caucasus, such as the Golden Fleece, the Amazons, and rrometlicus, 
to which some still existing legends bear distant affinity, the author 
treated upon its more recent history, the geographical features of the 
country, and the peculiarities of its tribes. 

The tribes are exceedingly numerous, diverse, and hardly admit- 
ting of classification. For example : the Cossacks, who occupy the 
northern face of the ( Viucasus, date some centuries back, when large 
bodies of that restless race moved down from their own plains to 
those of the Dnieper and Don, and thence to the Terek, where, 
carry ing off the daughters of the inhabitants in a Sabine marriage, 
they formed a mixed zaoe, which has been continually recruited 
from the Don or Ukraine. Disposed in regiments along the mili- 
tary lines, they Tie with the original inhabitants, whose customs 
they baTO in great measure adopted, in their bold bearing, showy 
acoontromentB, and daring deeds of partisan wax&re; and they 
famifih an imposing complement to the regular army of the Cau- 
casus. Beyond these are Tartars, originally settled by the sea of 
Aflo^ whose history shows four migrations in two centuries. 

In selecting one of the numerous races touched upon by Captain 
Cameron, as characteristic of the more truly aboriginal inhabitants, 
we may take the Tcherkess. Their constitution is strictly feudal. 
Society is divided into several classes of nobles, the principal of 
whom are of Arab descent, intermediate classes of freemen, and into 
serft. As in Europe during the middle ages, every fireeman is 
expected to be under the protection of a seigneur. The young 
Tcherkess is not educated at home, but is entrusted to a neighbour, 
under whom he is peifected in gentle bearing, eloquence, and mar- 
tial exercises. Each great noble is attended by a sort of squire of 
the inferior nobility, whose duty is to fight by his side. ITie 
Tcherkess thus foim a regular and numerous Moslem chivalry. 
They are turbulent, but brave, and lovers of liberty ; they have 
popular assemblies, where the interests of the community are freely 
disciissed both by the princes and the better class of elder peasants ; 
for a great respect is shown to age. The Tcherkess country is still 
' a seat of the slave-trade, for which it has been noted since the days 
of Herodotus, and its influence has sunk so deeply into the institu- 
tions of the people, that the chief privilege of a seigneur over the 
peasants of the lower class, is the right of disposing of their issue. 
Neither the Tcherkess nor many others of the Caucasian tribes 
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were devoted to Scbamyl ; on the oontrary, they looked on his leyel- 
ling system of government with suspicion and dislike. " It was a 
rule of priests," they said, " and they were princes." It was only 
among the democratic tribes that Schamyl had great power. 

• Tlio paper concludes with a short acconut of the exports and 
imports of the Caucasus. Among the cuiiosities of the Latter is 
found the well known "poudre de Perse" for killing insects, whicli 
has vastly increased in demaiid. Jn impoi ts, the cotton goods of 
Switzerland rival those of England. Petroleum is an abundant 
natural production, hut it is not l»rought into the market to such an 
extent as its importance appears to demand. The total average 
export of the Caucasus is 192,777/., and import G(J2,684/. This, 
liowever, gives an incomplete idea of the movement of its commerce, 
for the Caucasus is a world in itself, and there is a large exchange 
of produets hetween different provinces, towns, and villages, eacli 
of which has frequently its own speciality. 

The Chairman said, his friend Captain Cameron had made an attempt to do 
Ht&t which he (the Chaimum) ventared to tell him it was impoesihle to aocom- 

plisb, namely, to combine in one short paper the mytholo^, history, ^ogiaphy, 

and ethnolo'zy of a vast and very diversified country. Tlie paj^r, liowever, coti- 
taiiied much of a valuable and interesting cbaracter, and lie bcgi^ed to thank 
Captain Cameron for his contributions. The Ciiairman then ailied upon Sir 
Henry Bawlinaon and Mr. Danby Seymour, who were acquainted, with the- 
region, to address the SodeAy. 

Sir Henry Rawt.tnson, k.c.b., said, tliat during; the last two years, in his 
journey to and from Persia, he had had tlie oiijioi tunity of jiassing and repassing 
the Traus-Caucasian provinces. Their geogiapliiail features could be described 
in a few words. There was, in the first place, a rich allnvial plain on the shores 
of the Black Sea — the ancient Colchis, watered by the Pbasis and its triba- 
taries, and covered for the most part with dense forest and luxuriant vegetation. 
At the distance of 40 or 50 miles from the sea, a chain of hills run down from 
the Caucasus towards Ararat, and from the summit of these hills the plateau 
sloped gradnally down for 600 or 600 miles to the Caspian. This plateau was 
generally of a stem and barren character, hut the valley of the Gjrms river was 
well cultivated throuirhout, and tiierc was a certain holt of forest running 
through the country in a north-west and south-east direction, of extraonlinary 
Iteauty. The southern slopes again, of the great range ol (Caucasus, broken into 
innumerable valleys, and stndded with villages imd vineyards, presented a 
landscape of surprising loveliness. The range of hills running south from the 
Caucasus to Akhallzik, l-eyond Kotais, were especially remarkable for their 
beauty : he had never indeed seen or heard of mountain scenery elsewhere of a 
more magnihcenL or picturesque character. Etlinologists found many sub- 
jects of interest in that country, hut it was espedally a school in which tiiey 
mi^t learn caution, for there were many languages spoken in it which they 
were wholly unable to affiliate. The descent of the greater part of the Caucasian 
tril>es was a subject of the utmost difficulty, into whicli he could not now 
enter ; but he might mention a fact he had observed in reference to one of 
them, the Imeretians, as indicating their ancestry — ^it was the peculiarly thick 
and rough character of their hair. He believed it testified to their African 
descent, as asserted by Herodotus, and showed that two or three thousand 
years had not 8u£Qced to comb straight the woolly hair of the negro. Tbia 
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appearance of their bair was quite nnmiBtakeable when attention had been 

directed to it ; it stmck the gentlemen who were travelling with liiin quite as 
forcibly as himself. The hair, however, was the only nci^ro characteristic 
about them; their features were in no way negro. As to Wiiigrelia, he con- 
sidered it to be the finest country in the world, botii in tbe physical featores 
of the land and in the remarkable beauty of its inhabitantB. It was a paradise, 
of iK'anty ; neither a plain woman nor a plain man were ever to 1x3 seen in it. 
He rt'coiiinicndcd those who wished for a pleasant trip to go to the Black Sea 
and take a run in the Caucasus. 'J'hey might depend on it they would enjoy 
the excursion far more than a season spent among ilie German batbs. 
After some remarks by ^Ir. Danby Setmoub, m.p., 

The Chairman, lx>fore adjourning the meeting, wished to announce with 
respect to China that another expedition was contemplated, and he read 
the following lettei' he had received from Mr. liaring, dated Aug. 3, 1861 ; — 

« With respect to your letter of the 17th of November last, submitting for 
faYourable consideration a proposal from Captain E. Smyth, of the Bengal 
army, to conduct an exploring expedition into Ciiinese Tartaiy, I am directed 
by bir Charles Wood to inform j''ou that the Government of India have sanc- 
tioned — subject to the reply which may be received to a letter addressed by 
tbem to Mr. Bruce, Her Majesty's plenipotentiary in China — ^tbe proposed 
exi)edition, under the conduct of Captain Smyth ; and that they have placed 
Tinder him Tjeutenant Jackson of the ?>cngal p]ngineers, Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
an accomplished botanist, and Mr. Joseph Medlicote of the Geological Survey. 

** 'I'he Asiatic Society of Bengal has been requested to furnish any informal 
tion, and to o£fer any suggestions that may be serviceable to the expedition; 
and 1 am directed by Sir Charles Wood to add, that any suggestions which 
the Boyal Geogi'aphical Society may have to ofler, will be fonvarded to the 
Government of India, to be communicated to Captain Smyth, in the event of 
the reply from Mr. Bruce being satisfactory,* and the exploring party not 
having started at tbe time of their receipt.'' 

In addition to that letter he had received one from Mr. Medlicote, tiie geolo- 
gist of the expedition, entering more i'uWy into their proposed route, and stating 
that, while they awaited an answer from Mr. Bruce, they should be very glad 
of suggestions or other information from people of science in this country. 

The Chairman then drew attention to recent maps of Russia, which 
were lying on the table, and concluded by statinj; that the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who was also the President of the Jmiierial Geograj)hical Society 
of St, Petersburg, and was now in England, had given him authority to state 
tliat no part of the geography of Bussia which was known to H. I. Highness 
should remain unknown to the geogmphers of England. He also mentioned 
that T.iitke, the aidende-camp of the Grand Duke and son of Admiral Liitke, 
was jtresent. 

The meeting was then adjourned to November 25th. 



Second Meetmffj Nowmber 2Wh, 1861. 

The EABL DE GBEY AND EIFON in the Chair. 

Pbesentations. — The Ben. 8, F, CrmoU; Sir John KtrkUmd; Major 
Aiexander Strange ; Jonathan S, Crowky^ as, ; and John Thrupp, JBsqn,<, 
were presented tgpon their electkm. 

Elections. — C(^. IMerick Campbell, h.n. ; the Earl Cawdor ; Capt, 

* InteUifenoe has reaebed die Society that Mr. Brace's answer is anftvoaiableL 
— Ed. 
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H. Chrvitian, r.n. ; Sir Cliarles Clifford ; Major-Gen. A, F. Cmynghame^ 
C.B. ; Capt. Charles Dick ; the Earl of Donoughmore ; Mev. WiUiam Ellis ; 
Capt. Bobert J. Hendry ; Commr. A. J filet/ IJoskinSy r.n. ; Sir James J. 
Randall Mackenzie, Bart. ; Capt. Rochfort Maguire^ R.N. ; Lard RoUo ; 
Don M. F. Paz Soldan ; Lord Talbot de Malaliide ; Viscount Templeton ; 
William G. Baldwin ; James Bislwp ; Hennj Blanshard ; Julius Brencldey ; 
William Burges ; Herbert Davies, m.d. ; E.Brown Fitton ; Julian Gcid- 
smid ; F. Go^er ; Daniel Grant ; D, Clevoin Griffith ; John Heugh ; Deane 
J. Hoare ; John HdOingsworth ; John Holms ; WiO/iam Johnson, r,h. ; 
J. Prgce Jones ; Edward Lane ; John W, Maclure ; Richard Mann ; 
Wdliam S. F. Mayers ; Joseph Milligan ; Frederick J. Mouat^ M.D, ; 
Robert Owen; George H, Pinckard; David Reid ; James ^mright ; William 
J. Sharpe ; Jervom SnM; B. J, Spiers ; Markham Spqffbrth ; Joseph 
Ta^; ymam Unhtn Edward H. WiOktrs /. TfWum WaXkn- ; 
J, Harrison Waiaon; Charles J. Whgfidd, and Jamss A, TouH, Eaqrs,^ 
were 

The Papers read were— 

I. EgsfXaraUm qf Oenind AustrdUa. By J. MaoDouau. Stvabt, 

F.B.O.S., and Gold Medallist. 

Mr. SruART left Chambers* Creek on the l8t of January, 1861, with 
eleven men and forty-nine horses. The first part of his journey 
was tedious and difficult, owing to the dryness of the country, of 
which he complains severely. He says, at the Finke's Springs on 
March 3rd, "I am now in daily expectation of the equinoctial rains, 
and then T hope to be enabled to push on without further loss of i 
time. The last month has been dreadful slow work ; but it has 
proved the country passable at any season." The first shower 
fell on March 16th, at the Hugh Sprin^pB, and on the 20th his party- 
began to be embarrassed by heavy rains and the consequent boggi- 
nesB of the ground. He passed Mount Centre on the 6th of April, 
and reached Attack Creek (the place where he was attacked and 
repulsed by the natives in his previous journey) on the 25th of April : 
thenceforward his exploration of new country £Edrly commenoed. 

Chi the 29ih of April he arrived at a fine grassy oreek with 
abundance of water, which be called Tomldnson Creek. It formed 
a station, whence he snbeequently made three attempts, in different 
directions, to reach the northern coast, and where, on the present 
occasion, he left two of his tired horses to recmit, until the time of 
his homeward journey. 

Four days of trayel onwards, brought him to the, commencement I 
of large open plains, stretching out of sight to. the north, and 
bounded on the esst by a ridge of hills, running also to the noiih- 
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iraid. The ibrmer of tliese he oalled Start's Plains, afier his old 
leader in Attstralian explomtion, and the latter Ashhurton Hange, 
after the President of the Royal Geographical Society. It was at 
this point of his journey where all his difficulties commenced. 

The plains were fissured and water- worn hy long previous inun- 
dations, hut now matted over witli thick grains, which concealed the 
crevices and made tliem exceedingly dangerous to the horbea to 
cross. There was not the slightest appearance of surface-water. 
He afterwards mentions his belief that Stnrt's Plains are a con- 
tinuation of some he had met with beyond Mount Centre, and that 
they might continue to the banks of the Victoria Eiver, the features 
of the country being nearly the same. 

He therefore travelled to Ashburton Eange and ascended it, in 
order to gain a view of the country before him. To the north lay 
an extensive open plain, with scarcely a tree on it, and no distant 
hills were visible, where water might he expected, except some 
slightly rising ground in the north-west : to which, on the seoond 
day after his retain to camp, he made his way. 

He reached it after a difficidt and toilsome jonmey. The horses 
were constantly falling into the fissures heline mentioned, which 
were concealed hy grass, at great risk of seiions aoddent On 
arriving he fonnd it to he the hank of a former fresh-water lake, 
now wholly dried : nnmhers of old shells lay ahont it, worn to the 
thinness of paper by the combined action of the snn and atmos- 
phere. There was not the slightest indication of water in its 
neighbourhood, nor anything visible in the distance to hold out 
hope, excepting one hill-top, too far away in the west for him to 
attempt ; so he was compelled to turn back to the watering-place he 
had last left. He thence started afresh in a westerly direction, 
straight towards the hill-top ho had obsei^v'cd from the bank of the 
dried-up lake. He reached it, and found it to consist of red, water- 
less sand-hills, 200 feet high, and thickly covered with scrub. The 
view from their top was exceedingly discouraging. He could 
see for fully twenty-five miles a-head, and there was no appearance 
of a change, while entire want of water compelled him to return 
without delay. 

For the third time he started on an altered course, now making 
directly for the north, over stony and sandy rises, very thick with 
scrub and trees, and discovered water on May 14th in what he 
called Lawson Creek, in lat. 17^ 15'; whence he had hopes of out- 
flanking the range of sand hills reached on his previous journey, 
and of thus reaching the Victoria hy a more northern paralleL He 
was, however, disappointed in his end, for, on travelling to the 
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W68t» ke oame •iii6iig8t atonj rises, oovered ivitli aonib sa dense that 
it was impossible to penetarate il It was the tliidcesi sornb he had 
ever had to oontend against; the hones would not hoe it, and he 
was in danger of losing them, for, even at two or thxee yards' dis- 
tanoe, they were wholly screened from sight. His hands and &ce 
were koerated, his dotiies and saddle-bags torn to pieces. If the 
party had gone further they would have lost everything off the 
horses. ' 

These scrnb-coyered ridges on the one hand, and the fissured 
waterless plains on the other, placed a bar to further progress to 
the north-west ; that is to s;iy, in the direction of the Victoria Kiver. 
They were, as Mr. Stuart says, as complete an impediment as if an 
inland sea or a wall had been in his way. 

Returning to Lawson's Creek, he now made a fourtli attempt, bnt 
in this case to the north-east, in the direction of Car|ientaria. How- 
ever, he was repnlsod by a continuation of the waterless Sturt's 
I*lains, to the aridity of which was superadded the further difficulty 
of belts of nearly impassable forest. 

A fifth attempt to the westward of north, on May 24th, was, in 
the first instance, much more promising. At a distance of only 14 
miles from Lawson's Creek he fell upon a splendid creek of water, 
in lat. 17° 30', and long. IBS'* 41'. He saw a large flock of pelicans, 
and there were mussels and periwinkles in the water, of which the 
natives must consume a large quantily, judging from the shells on 
the banks. He called it Newcastle Water, and says it is certainly 
the gem of Sturt's Plains. 

The lagoon prored to be above 9 miles long, 160 yards wide, and 
17 feet deep in the middle. It ended towards the north-east in 
a chain of ponds. Here he was attacked by natives, whom he 
repelled. He examined the neighbourhood of ihis water, and on 
the SOth of Kay reached even to within 100 miles of Idr. Gregory's 
kst station on Ihe Oamfield, but was turned back as before, by the 
fearfrdly dense scrub and the want of water. 

Again he started from Newcastle Water on the 10th of June, and 
came on a still thicker scrub than on tlie former occafsion. There 
was not the least appearance of rising ground, or a change in the 
country; nothing but the same dreary, dismal forest throughout, 
wliich, he says, may in all probability continue to Mr. Gregory's 
lust camp on the (^imfield. 

TTo would liave dug wells had hit^ party been large enough, 
when divided into sections, to resist native attacks, and had he pos- 
sessed means of conveying water to thosp who would be engaged in 
sinking the wells. He had not the least doubt but that water could 
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l)e obtained at a moderate depUi, and believed that three or fotir 
wells would snffioe to oaany a paitj through to the souroes of ihe 

Camfield. 

Lastly, his latkms being reduced to four pounds of floor and one 
pom&d of dried meat per man per weelc, he made a push fiom Kew* 
oastle Water, aoroBB Start's Plaina, eastwards towards Carpentaria, 
but was again driyen back by want of water. The ground was dark 
and dnsly, and had wholly swallowed the rain that had £gdl^ 
upon it. 

Mr. Stnart then fell back seyeral stages to Tomkinson Greek, 
and expended h» last efforts in two vtah expeditions — one towards 
the Victoria, where he met with no scrub of serious tMokness, but 

was repulsed by want of wat^r; the second ' towards Carpentaria, 
over plains like Start's Plains, and equally impracticable for want 
of water; and the third towards the N'ictoria Kivcr. Finally, on 
July 12th, he retunud towards Adelaide, with exhausted horses 
and a bare sufficiency of food. 



2. Letters from the Governor of West Australia and the Bishop of Perth, 
aocompanyiag ike Journal cf <m Expedition undertaken b^f the Brothers 
Dempster, Messrs. Clabeson and Harper. 

His Excellency's letter is as follows : — 

'* I ENCLOSE the journal of a small afiair undertaken by some young 
gentlemen who have been my oompanions in kmip;aroo-hunting. 
From a local point of view their discovery is highly interesting, 
inasmnoh as it was believed to be impossible to penetrate far to the 
northward and eastward of the settled districts of * Northam/ by 
reason of dense thickets, which turned Mr. Roe back many years 
ago. This expedition is, I hope, the forerunner of other and more 
important discoveries in the same direction ; and care will be in 
future taken to send some scientific observers with the party, which 
I regret was not the case in the late instance. 

Yon wUl observe that the information relative to white men 
having perished in this locality ten or twelve years ago, is very 
loose and unreliable. I have questioned the explorers, \vho can add 
nothing to what they liavc stated in their journal, namely, native 
hmrmtj. The alleged fact of their having horses proves that they 
could not have been shipwrecked sailors, and 1 think it highly 
improljablo that any of Leichhardt's party could have reached such 
a point. 

** I begin to look for some tidings of Mr. Frank Gregory's oxpe- 
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dition with some anxiety, but without any apprehension, having 
full confidence in his ability and prudence. 

" Ab our means and prosperity are rapidly on the increase, our 
settlers will doubtless, ere long, look for more available sheep-land 
in the unknown waste around us.*' 

The Bishop of Perth wrote in praise of the members of the Expe- 
dition. He ooiroborated their aooomit of intense oold by his own 
ezperienoe in this nniunial Beason. 

Journal of the Expedition. 

Messrs. C. E. Dempster, *A. Dempster, B. Clarkson, C. Harper, 
and a native servant, left Northam on July 3, 1861, and traveUed 
in a pretiy straight course to the e.n.e. Every one of the party 
had two horses, and carried his own provisions of eighty pounds of 
flour, twenty-two pounds of pork, sixteen pounds of sugar, and three 
pounds of tea. 

IJaoh day's work is described in i^eir printed aooount, wMoh 
ooonpies fiye oolunms of a West Australian Journal, the ''Inde- 
pendent," of September 1 Sth. The country they passed through, has 
the rapid alternations nsnal in Australian scenery, of scrub, grass, 
and lagoon ; but the scrub was neyer so dense as seriously to embar- 
rass them. The grass was sufficient for their wants, though not over- 
abundant, and they camped by water on nearly every occasion. 
The only serious ^^soomfort they endured was owing to persistent 
hard frost. 

Their furthest point was a hill, the most considerable they had 
seen, which they called Mount Kennedy. They reached it on 
July 24th, and they place it, by dead reckoning, in s. lat. 'Mf 28', 
and E. long. 121° 16'. Here they turned back, because the country 
was not inviting enongli to tempt them further. There were nume- 
rous native fires in sight, and the onward route appears to have 
been as practicable as that which they had already passed over. 

The only remarkable feature on their loute to ]Mount Kennedy 
was an extensive chain of lakes, passing out of sight to the east 
when viewed from a neighboiuing hill. By the side of this hill was 
a spring, apparently of petroleum. It was situated at about two- 
thirds of the way between Kortham and Mount Kennedy. Their 
return journey was made by a different route, and they reached 
home, without loss, on August 23rd. They had been guided by a 
native, and heard a story fiom him, which was afterwazds corrobo- 
rated by other natives, that long ago Ihree white men with horses, 
had reached a large salt water &r to the east, and, after travelling 
about its scores, had turned back and perished. 
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3, Official Report of the Settlement of Port Denia&n* By 
Mr. Elphinstons Dalrymple. 

Mb. Dalrtkplb giyes a most aatiafaotory aooonnt of the raooeMlbl 
estabUshmeut of the new Betdement at Port Deniaon, in Qneenriand, 
Australia. He arriyed there safely on tiie 10th of April, in eom- 
mand of the overland expedition, and fimnd the party sent by sea, 
already encamped in tents along the shore. A flagstaff was then 
hoisted ; the township survey was commenced, and progressed 
rapidly ; fences and buildings quickly rose ; order was kept by the na- 
tive mounted police and others ; and Mr. Daliyniplo writes, un the 
24th of April, *• It is now most deeply gratifying to me to see the 
British flag flying over the spot which we found a wilderness ; to see 
a small, but happy and orderly, population of men, women, and 
children, quietly settled, where a few days ago the wild aboriginal 
held undisputed sway ; eattle and horses feeding over the rich 
virgin pastures, and the sounds of industry and civilization, mark- 
ing the advance of another great wave of Anglo-Australian energy, 
firom south to north." The route traversed by the expedition lay 
oyer a fine pastoral, hilly, and well- watered territory; and to the 
path left the 140 horses and 121 cattle that composed it, is now 
added an excellentLy-marked " tree-line " of 130 miles from Port 
Denison to Fort Cooper. 

Sir George Bowen, in forwarding this despatch, reports to the 
Dnke of Newoastle that applications have already been made, chiefly 
by setders firom Victoria and New South Wales, for licences to 
occupy nearly the whole of the recently proolaamed pastoral district 
Off Kennedy. This, alone, embraces a territory exceeding the area 
of England and Wales, and reaches within 300 miles of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. He further adds, that it will probably be shortly his 
duty to open another extensiye territoiy, lying to the west <tf 
Queensland. 

After some remarks by Count Strzklecki, 

Colonel Gawlek said it was quite refresliing to hear such a combination 
of &cto aoonmulating in refefenoe to loDg-deapured-of Anstialia. He woidd 
not occupy the time of the meeting by entering into collateral oinmmttancea, 
but would proceed at once to those which had arisen since he jiersonally 
visited Australia, when it bi'came the object of his very ardent hopes — the 
opening of a lino of communication from the south-east provinces to the 
north-west coast, by the way of the head of Spencer's 0alf. He thonght that 
all who glanced at the map, and looked at the direction of the line of communi- 
cation, and the wealthy countries beyond it, wouhl see the great im|X)rtance of 
the opening of that line, and, thanks to that fine fellow, that persevering fellow, 
Mr. Stuart, it might now really be considered as opened. It was to be remem- 
beied that the vwt of the ooentiT which proved an obstacle to Mr. Stuart's 
snooen in reaemng the Yiotoria Biver was not moie than 90 miles in width. 
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It was a dense forest, it was true; but. while a dense forest was an obstacle 
to Australian travellers, it was no obstacle to baokwoodsmen or the splitters oi 
Australia. Half a dozen ci those men would soon cl&ir away masses of the 
90 miles of the dense forest, supposini!; it continued tlie whole of tlic way, 
which was not likely. He l>elieved they would cut a road at the rate of 
3 or 4 miles a day, and, with a few well-diggers with them, they would be 
enabled to procure an abundance of water. Mr. Stuart estimated that three 
or four wells would be sufiBdent to make the way oj^en to the Victoria. The 
difficulties of the southern part of the route were thou2;ht nothinj^ of, and 
had been overcome with Ciiae, so tliat they mi;;ht fairly consider that the whole 
of the important line froui the head of Spencer's Gulf to the north-western 
coast was apBa» They had, too, the satisiaction of considering that it was 
opening out a well grassed country. Of oourse, there were tracts of desert, 
where there were difficulties to be encountered — some there had been in 
England itself, such as the moorland between London and the South coast ; 
but, altogether, the accounts were very extraordinary as to the beauty of the 
soil, the dendty of the grass, and the abundance of water. There could not 
be a moie oonvincing evidence of the traversable nature of the country 
than the success wliich luul already attended the efforts recently made to 
explore it. Ur. iStuart, starting at 18° 30', reached 28° 30' in 50 days, a 
distance of 10 degrees in 60 days, which would average about 15 miles a day 
for his tired and worn out horses, and men who had long been reduced to 
four pounds of flour and one |X)und of dried meat a week. He attached 
peculiar importance to the exploration of a route that should connect Spencer's 
Gulf with the north-west of Australia, ina-snuich as it lay directly in the line 
towards our Asiatic possessions, and abutted on excellent harbours. The 
• speaker ilien reoommended the caieAil perusal of Mr. Stuartfs Journal, and 
expressed a hope that now that such progress had been made in exploring 
Australia, the Britisli Govcrninent would step in and assist those who went to the 
ct)untry, by <^ranting ll iein lit Irs and leases of the laud which had been dis- 
covered, and give the white men us well as the black men some protection. He 
concluded by drawing attention to the activity which had laeea displayed by 
the Duke of Newcastle in forwarding the medjil awarded to Mr. Stuart. It 
met him on his recent return to Adelaide, and not only stimulated him, but 
also the Government and the settlers, so that they were fitting him out with all 
activity, to enable him to proceed again to the north, to break through the 
last barrier which existed. 

Mil. Baker said that Mr. Stuart had discovered a new country, which was 
superior to anything which he had jxassed through before, and liad established 
the fact that the country was well supjtlied with water in every direction ; in 
fact, he stated tliat the country could be travelled over at any lime, and in. 
any place, without the want of water or of feed for his horses. Mr. Stuart was 
gcdng to start again, and he had such confidence in tiie country, that he 
w^as about to take 500 horses to the Gulf of Carpentaria, having found the 
country so well watered, and the grass in such abundance, as to be cajjablc of 
sustaining them. He hoped, if any new colony should be established there 
after the arrival of Mr. Stuart^ mat the ^tish Government would give 
him, as a reward for his serWces to the country, a large tract of the laud, so 
that it might be handed dowu to future generations, to show that he, and 
those who had co-oi)cia(ed with him, were the discoverers of the country for 
tne purj[X)ses of the Anglo-lSaxou race. He also expressed a hone that the 
people who mi^t be d&overed inhalntiiig the land would not £e forgotten, 
and that some successful missionary efibrt would be made to secure fhem from 
the calamities which would otherwise come upon them. 

Mb. Crawfdu]) sai<l that Mr. Stuart's accounts of his discoveries were 
beyond all praise. He did not know how the Society was to reward him. 
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Mi. Stuart had received tiheir medal, and, if there were precedent for it, he 
thought he should have it apjain. Mr. Stuart wiis ahold, enterprising man, full 
of sound judgment and great discretion, otherwise he could not have so 
succeeded. Australia was a very valuable country. The fact that it pro- 
dnoed five or six millions sterling worth of ivool showed its im|K)rtance, but the 
production of wool would have its limits — beyond a certain degree from the 
equator the sheep could not thrive. Australia was excellent for the pro- 
duction of wool, and for LTold, but the gold was diminishing, and, he must sny, 
he agreed with those who preferred New Zealand to Australia for the pur^jose of 
oolonisation. 

I'he Chaiioian then congratulated the Meeting on the interesting nature 

of the papers read, and the disonssions u]ton them. He ]>rtinted out the 
great i>ro^rcss which hiid already taken place in Australia, and trusted that their 
acquaiutance with its vast territory would be followed by its occupation by a 
large population, the extension of dvitisation, and ad^^mce of the arts of 
peace. 

Hie Meeting was then adjourned to Dec. 9th. # 



7%M MeOafff Mondca/, December 9^, 1861. 

LOKD ASIIBURTON, President, in tho Chair. 

PrbSBNTATIONS. — The Bev, Charles /. Arviiatead ; Lieut. Langham 
RtMjff B.N. ; Don Ratnon de SiHoa Ferro; E, Brown FUtm; Edaard 
Lane: /• Barriaon Wataon; and James X Yaid, Eeqre,, lesre presented 
upon their ^ecthn. 

Elections. — Lord Claude Hamilton ; Captain G, Towers Hilliard : 
Si}' Christopher IxawUnson ; the Bev. Edicard J. tShepJiei'd ; Duuylas 
Heiity ; Thoiims Hood Hood ; Edicnrd Lawrence ; Robert J^w ; ]\'illiam 
Macpherson ; Henry Martin ; David Ixicardo ; and C, Doughs 6/iepiierdy . 
Surg. IU»., Esqrs., were elected I'ellows. 

BxHiBiTTONS. — Loganihiiiio tables belonging to Mnngo Park, 

accompanied by MS. calculations lately procured on the Niger, 

and presented by the Foreign OfiGice. Several photographs <3i 

* Boobies,* — ^tibe original inhabitants of Fernando Po, — taken by two 

Spanish officers, and forwarded by Captain Bedingfeld, F.B.O.S., 

were also exhibited. 

The President called attention to the remarkable care with which Mungo 
Park*s astronomieal tables had been preserved by the Africans into whose 
hands they had fallen. The scraps of calculations and manuscript had l)een 
compared with a volume of ;Munci;o Park's ^ISS. in the i^ossession of Mr. 
Murray, the publisher, and the handwriting had been idcntilied. 

The Papers read were— 

1. The Britiah Scttlemmts in Western Africa. By Colonel LuKE Smyth 
' O'Connor, g.u., f.r.g.s., late Governor of the Gambia. 

This w^as a short and slight sketch of the rise and p]x)gre8.s of the 
Gambia^ Siena Leone, and Cape Coast settlements, accompanied by 
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many aneodotee illustratiYe of African character. As to the Grambia, 
which was a noble river, nayigable to vessels of 300 tons for a dis- 
tance of 300 miles from its mouth, little more was known of it 
beyond the Mis of Baiaoonda than what travellers bad told us two- 
and-a-half centuries ago. Neither did the author consider this to 
be wondered at, for the natnre of the country, its dimate» and 
espeaially the jealovsy and snspioion of the aatiTeSy presented 
almost insuperable barriers to the adyanoe of the wMte man« 
" Aye» aye, Sir,** said an old chief, ** thankee, thankee ; your words 
are sweet and your presents good, bat, God be praised, we do not 
want to learn the white man's knowledge. The cities, the people, 
the fields, flocks, herds, rivers, forests, are wno all ours, but cnoe 
let you get your hand into our nation and you will take the dust 
from under our feet." 

Speaking of the unscrupulous desire to make money, so common 
to Africans, he said, a negro trader asked his master why he left 
his own good land and risked his life in Africa ? The white man 
replied, *' To make money." " Good," said the black trader ; " you 
are a wise man ; but suppose you die, then whom do you make money 
for ? " ** For my child," answered the white man. '* Ah ! " exclaimed 
the African, why not sell your child and make money of him ? " 

The Pbbbidbnt said he had listened to the paper with great mterest, but at 
the same time with much pain ; for, while they all knew how large a part of the 
anarchy and misery just alluded to was caused by the misdeeds of our an- 
cestors, it was not so obvious from Col. O'Connor's i)aper that our settlements 
on the W« AfncBU coast had much tended to mitigate the wrongs we had 
inflicted. These settlements had been in our power for many years ; we had 
lost able men, good servants of the public, in maintaining them ; we now 
wanted to learu what good had arisen from them. It was a question on which 
he sought information from travellers then in the room. He, the Tresident^ 
had semd on a Committee of the House of Lords some years since, when the 
then Governor of Sierra I^eone was under examination. He had asked him, 
** What is the condition of the Africans that are taken and sc^t free in your 
colony ? " and was answered, *' They are orderly, well conducted people ; they 
do all the work of the colony : wc could not get on without them." Again, 
he (the President) asked, " Tou have schools, and very good schools ; 
what is the state of the children turned out of those schools?" Tlie Governor 
replied, " Those children do not work ; they are vagabonds, and without the 
immigration of the liberated Africans we could not get on at all." He, the 
President, did not take upoa himself to say this was a just statement of the 
case; he hoped it was not^ and therefore sought testimony to the contrary. 

Beferring to Dr. Livingstone's endeavour to civilise Africans by first obtain- 
ing an influence over them before beginning to preach the trutlis of religion, 
the President quoted the advice given by Loyola*s successor on the course to 
be pursued in converting back to Catholicism the then Protestant city of 
Bologna. He said, ** We will send missionaries to Bologna, but they shall not 
say one word about religion. They shall begin first by attending the hospitals, 
by attending the sick, by attaining influence over them, and establishing their 
repute as good men. Then let them begin to preach their religion, and they 
will be listened to,** 
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Finally, the President called upon Mr. FreemaD, the lately appointed Go- 
vernor of the new British i>ettlemeut ot Lagos, to address the meeting. 

Mb. Pbebmav said that hitherto he had never vidted Western Africa, but 
that he had randed for some years in Northern Afrioa, and there in INinis and 
Tripoli, and especially in Ghadaraes, hail seen a great deal of the commerce 
of Central Africa, lie could not but be aware of the f;reat im{)ortance of 
Lagos, in offering a new opening to that commerce. Until lately bv far the 
greater part of it had been carried aoroea the Sahara, a distance of fire or six 
months' journey ; too long to be mnUBismtive, unless combined with a trade 
in slaves. But the slave-trade being now abolished in Northern Africa, the 
traffic across the Sahara was rapidly diminishing, and the commerce of the 
Soudan was consequently seeking a new outlet in some part of the western 
coast* Laj^ was eminently suited to be that outlet, owiiu; to its naiddKmr* 
hood to the mouths of the Niger, and means of overland access to the con- 
fluence of the Benue and Chadda. Thence Kano, the chief emporium of 
Central Africa, might be reached in a fortnight, and both Sokoto and Tim- 
buctu were accessible. He thoroughly agreed with the Tresideut on the 
hnportaucs of gaining aa influence over ttia Albicans befora attampting to 
convert them, and he beUsTed that by opening a trade fam l4igot wo should 
obtain that influence. 



2. Meeeni Afliom Eaqphrathtus — Proeetdinffs of (a) Sfikb, {h) Pbthe* 
BiGK, (c) LuEAif, (d) Peitkt, and (e) LiTiiioffroirKi 

^a) Extracts from a Letter by Captain Spkke to Lieut.-CoL Rigby, 
N.B.M's Consul at Zanzibar, dated Khoho in Western Ugogo^ 
• 12M December, 1860. 

'*We are now aoaroely knowing what to do. Before ns is the 
deflort of H'Gnnda H'Eali, and beyond that again the oountry of 
Taia — all famiBbed, and withont a grain of food to sell ne ; yet 
iheae are not a quarter of the diffioultioB we have to contend 
againat. Onr Kirangozi and nearly all the porters bare mn away; 
and onr Mosigos are lying on the ground. The rains too are -very 
seyere, worse even than an Indian monsoon. Oor losses in the 
rough amount to nine mules, twenty-five slaves of the Sultan, and 
eighty Wanyamwesis, so you may imagine our dilemma. But we 
are not out of spirits. Grant is a very dear friend, and being a 
good sportsman we get through our days wonderfully. At this 
place alone I have killed two rhinoceroses and three buffaloes, and 
Grant, a little further back, killed a giraffe. In addition to these, 
we have killed numbers and many varieties of antelopes, aebras, 
pigs, and hyenas. 

*' We often think of you and the great service you have rendered 
to the expedition by giving us Baraka and the others of your 
crew; they are the life of the camp. As to Baraka, he is the 
father ' of his race, and a general of great distinction among the 
servUes. I do not know what we should have done without him. 
.3omhay» with all his honesiy and hind fellow-feeling, has not half 
you VI. c 
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tho power of command that Baraka has. AVoiild that I had listened 
to Bombay when at Zanzibar, and had engaged double the number 
of his * free men,' for they do all the work, and do it as an en- 
lightened and disciplined people— eo yotj different from the Sul- 
tan's slaves, in whom there is no trust whatever. Many of the 
Saltan's men I liberated from slavery, and gave them muskets as 
an earnest of good faith, at the same time telling them they should 
eventnally receive the same amount of wi^es as all the other 
'free men;' but they have deserted me, canying off their weapons, 
and so reducing my nnmher of gmis. 

Travelling here is much like marchmg up the grand trunk road 
in Bengal; the only things we want are a few laws to prevent 
desertion, and all would be easy. We are moving to-day with ten 
days' rations, bnt only in half-marches, sending the men back from 
each camp, to bring up the remainder of the loads. It is a tiresome 
business. At Tora I shall leave many things behind, and push on 
to Eazeh, to hire more men to fetch them up." 

(6) Pethebick. 

Mr.Feiheriek's last oommnnioation is dated Eorodco, Angnst 9ih, 
1861. He was then engaged in sending his effects across the 
Kubian desert; by the overland route to Khartum, and was In 
daily expectation of the arrival of his new boat from Cairo, together 
with two members of his party who had not yet joined him. 

(c) Leiean. 

One if not both of the expeditions that had preceded Ifr. Fetherick 
to explore the White Nile, haTC oome to a premature termination. 
M. Lejean penetrated no farther than the Bani oonntiy, whence 
he returned, wearied with the people and snffering from ill-health ; 
and Dr. Peney, after adding materially to our knowiedge of ihe 
neighbourhood of Qondakoro, has miihappily died. 

(d) Penbt. 

The last two lettem lhat were written by Dr. Peney a>e now 
just published in the 'NouTelles Annales des Voyages.* They 
were addressed to M. Jomard. The first of them is dated Gon- 
dakoro, February 20th, 1861. He states that he had returned from 
a journey due West to the district of Mouroii, in tho pi ovinco of 
Niam-barra. Ho was eight days in reaching it, but only thiity-ono 
houra of actual travel. He therefore places Mourou on tho same 
parallel of latitude as Qondakoro, and one degree of longitude more 
to tho westward. 

There he arrived at the river Iti^y, running to the N.W. It was 
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described to him as continuing the same courBe through the pro- 
vince of J^iam-baiTa, then through the tribe of tlie Allah, next 
bounding the Niam-Niam-Maharaka, then penetrating the Djoup 
country, and finally reaching the Bahr ©1 Gbazal, of wbioh it was 
one of the principal affluents. 

Upwards from Mourou, at a distance of 20 leagues 8.E., the river 
passed through Monda ; but of the country above Mbnda no satis- 
fectory information could be obtained. 

Dr. Peney's last letter is dated May 20thy 1861, and is written 
after bis return from a preparatory journey, partly in boats and 
partly on foot, up and beyond the cataracts of Makedo. His lioats 
had received damage at the commencement of ^lis voyage, and he 
lost so many ropes and spars as to render them useless for ^ 
moment; but he found small lateral anns of the main river, up 
which he felt assured he could navigate them on a future journey. 
The natives reported that beyond the limit of his' journey, the 
river spread out into a broad sheet of water, pf great depth, but 
sluggish current. Animated by this account, he was preparing for 
a second boat expedition southwards in the month of July, as soon 
as the rising Nile should have made the navigation more prac- 
ticable, when his plans were cut short by death. His furthest 
limit was close upon that of Galuffi, and ho places it on Ihe same 
meridian as Gondakoro, and one degree to the south of it. 
M. Dcbono was associated with him at the time of his death, but 
we have no knowledge at present of Debono's movements. 

Mb. OALTcnr sud that Dr. Feney, in bis first jouniey, seemed to have iUloi 

upon the sontherumost portion of Mr. Petherick's route, at a distance of only 
60 miles from Gondakoro. Although Mr. Pcthorick's name does not appear in 
Dr. Pency's account, which might have been written in entire ignorance of 
-what Mr. Petherick had published, there could be doubt that the district 
explored by the two travellers was the same, the tribes* names Monrou and 
Mooda, Kiam Kiam, and Djour, in addition to the account of the river, being 
common to hoth narratives. If this were the case it would involve an enormous 
amount of rectification of Mr. Petherick's positions, both in actual distance 
travelled and in the direction of his eoune from the Bahr el Ghazal. Neither 
of these oorrections surpass the hoimds of possibility : for Mr. Petherick's 
reckoning of 19 miles* jouniey per diem, in a strniglit line, is double what other 
travellers under similar circumstances arc found to accomplish ; and as to the 
direction of his route, not only do the rough compass-bearings, on which 
alone he depended, admit of that large error, bat there is the following addi- 
tional reason to believe in its existence ; namely, that the rough map by the 
brothers Poncet, coni[)ilt!(l from various cross routes of traders, places the 
Djour and Niam Niam countries closely in the position assigned to them by 
Dr. Penev, and far more eastwards than in the map of Mr. Petherick. Now 
that the Utter trayeller has returned to the Soudan, well provided with astrouo* 
niical mstrumeDts and instructed in their use, we may hope for a correspouding 
of 'aceuraay in the geogntphical data that his futon csploiatioDS may 
to us. 

c 2 
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Xe) LiVINGSTOKE. 

The last news of Br. LivisgBtone is dated April 9th, 1861. 
Extracts of the letter are giyen as follows, the Doctor lumng him- 
self written it in the third person 

** On the 9th of April last, Dr. Livingstone's expedition arrived 
at Pomony Bay in the island of Johanna, from the river lujvunia.* 
They had ascended the river only 30 miles, wlien, halting to wood 
their ship, a mark made on a tree showed that the water w-as falling 
at the rate of 6 or 7 inches a day. They had found some parts 
carrying no more tlian 5 or 6 feet of water, and, as tliey drev7 
nearly 5 feet, they had to return, lest they should be left fixtures 
till the flood of next year. The cause of this unsuccessful termina- 
tion is to bo attributed to various delays suffered by the Pione-^r in 
the voyage out, making her at last quite two months behind the 
time for a successful trip up the river. After coaling, they left for 
the Zambesi, intending to go up the Shir6, and then make a road 
past Murchison Cataract on that river to Lake Nyassa. The dis- 
tance is only 35 miles, and it is hoped that thej will carry a hoat 
up above the cataracts, and by that means explore the lake. 

** It is also in oontemplation to settle the point whether the Bovumil 
comes out of Nyasaa, as asserted by all the people they met, before 
going in the Fioiuer again to that river. The Oxford and Cam.- 
bridge Mission accompany the expedition up the Shir^, and it is 
proposed to place these gentlemen on the plateau of 4000 feet above 
the sea, on which stands Mount Zomba. There they are likely to 
enjoy gbod health while pursoing their enterprise. They have 
had a good deal of fever, but no mortslily. The healthy seascm 
begins in May. 

** The Bovuma will probably tnm ont to be the best entrance into 
Eastern Africa. It mnst, however, be navigated with a vessel of 
light draught, and with the same skill as is required in the above- 
bridge London passenger-boats. On the question whether it actually 
derives its waters from Nyassa, the Doctor thinks that it cannot 
come ont of the Nyassa he discovered, but from some other lake. 
The reasons he adduces are : the Nyassa is ah eady known to give off 
one large river,' the Shir(^. This river never rises nor falls more 
than 3 feet, nor is its water ever discoloured. The Eovuma rises 
and fiills 6 or more feet, becomes very muddy, and no instance is 
known of one lake giving olf two large rivers. The probability, 
therefore, is, that if the l^ovunui docs como out of a Xyasta or 
Nyanza (lake, or piece of water), it is home other than that dis- 
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• coverod by the expedition. It is well known that lakes having no 
outlets become brackish in the course of ages, lliis is the case 
with Shirwa, but Nyassa and Tanganyika are sweet. The former 
owes its sweetness to the Shir6 flowing out of it Does Tangsnyika 
owe its sweetness to the BoTuma?" 

Mr. Ravkkstefn said he wns inclined to believe that the lake generally 
referred to as Nyassa or Nyanja was not idiiitical with the Xyassa 
of Livingstone, but that on nroceediug for about 70 miles to the north o( 
the debouchoro of the Shir^ having the Maravi on the left, we ahoiUd enter 
a very narrow channel with a strong current, which, gradually widening, led, 
in a north-westerly direction, into the upjwr lake — the jireat Nyanja. At 
^denge (say in 13P 15' s. lat., 35* !(/ e. long.) the width of thm cbaniu 1 
was very inconsiderable, for people on opposite banks could bail each other. 
To ez{^in his views with more predsioii, he would state the siiamed lati- 
tudes and longitudes of the places he was about to name. Thus, at Mjenga 
(13° 5' 8. lat.) it was at most two miles ; under 12° 55' s. lat., 34" 5' e. loiii;., 
there was a mountainous island, inserted on the Missionary nm]\ and men- 
tioned by Candido and Dr. Barth*8 Arab merchant 'i hree days* jouruey to 
the north of this island was the ferry (Gnombo) Nussewa (12^ 36' a lat, 84* 
3(y E. long.), where, according to Dr. Roscher, the opposite shore could be seen 
only on a clear day. lioats crossed the lake liere in a day and a half, probably 
in a south-west direction. Still further north tlie o[)t)08ite shore was not dis- 
cernible at all, and nothing reliable was known regarding the termination of 
the lake in that direction. It had been saggested that Onomho and Mjenga 
were situated somewhere near the debouchure of the Shir^, but the great 
distance from Kilwa, and the shape of the southern extoemity of Livingstone*! 
Nyassa, were unfavourable to such a supi)osition. 

There existed apparently great discrepancies in the various itineraries leading 
Id the lake from Kilwa, but all bore mtenud evidence of leiding to nei^- 
bouring localities on the same lake: tbey crossed the river Rovuma about 
midway, climbed the Kjesa mountains before reaching the lake, and in two 
instances led through Lukelingo (Keringo), the capital of Hiao. The time 
occupied on the journey was 60 days according to Mr. Cooley ; 56 da^'s 
according to Baron von Ueoken ; 30 days according to the missionaries. Dr. 
Roscher had actually made the journey in about 50 days, and one of his cara- 
vans in 25 days. Great ditferences in the len<;th of a day's journey were by 
no means rare in Africa; and Gamitto, on going from Tett^ to Lucenda, had 
made only 2| miles* actual progress a day, but 7^ miles on his return. In the 
present instance Baron von I)ecken*s journey into the interior, to within 9 days 
of the Rovuma river, enabled us to estimate the distance from Kilwa to 
Gnombo, and approximately to fix its position. The latter was controlled by 
the route of a Senbor Candido, who had travelled from Tette in a ».N.w. 
direction, through the country of the Maravi, had come upon the lake In the 
country of the Bhiva, after 45 days, and crossed it (probably in the direction of 
Chiorobo) in 36 hours. According to the position assumed, Candido must have 
travelled at the rate of 5 miles a day. Another itinerary led to the lake from 
Mozambique. 

The following facts spoke in favour of the northern Nyanja being connected 
tilTQfUgh a narrow channel with a lake further south. Both Gamitto and Dr. 
Boflcher six^ke of a strong current which flowed in that direction. Candido 
was' ])ositively assured on the upper Nyanja that the Shire flowed from it ; 
and the Ticv. J. ErhaidL told us that the Wamuera, dwelling on the western 
shore of the lake, three days to the south of Mjenga, came to that ferry to he 
put acroea. There was no conclusive evidence of tiie Rovuma river coming 
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from this lake. Where tlie routes from Kihva crossed that river it flowed 
north and south. It might, however, owe its origiu to a lake, which Dr. Krax>f 
placed «t 10 days' journey west of ^Iwa. 



The third Paper read was— 

8. Despatch from Dr. BaiMe^ Commander of the Niger Expedition, to 
Earl Bussdl, dated Lukoja^ September lOth^ 1861. Communicated 
by the Foreign Office. 

"My Lord, — ^Tfae SwAeam arrived on the afternoon of the 31st of 

Angnst, and by her I reoeiyed letters and despatches, being tiie 
first since 2nd March, 1860. Among fhem was yonr Lordship's 
despatch of June, 1860, recalling the expedition ; but, after great 
consideration, I have ventured to defer my return to England until 
I can again communicate with your Lordship, and this I haTe done 
for the following reasons : — 

" 1st Your Lordship has not yet been informed of the present 
state of affairs here, nor of what has been done here daring the 
past year. 

« 2nd. My supplies being limited, and my horses having all died, 
I was prevented from making any lengthened jonmey ; but as I 
oonld not be idle, I tried to take advantage of a seemingjLy &Toar- 
able state of affisdrs, and aooordingly made a settlement at this spot 
3rd. The King of Niipe, the most poweifbl next to the Snltan 
of Sokoto, being desirons of seeing a market for Enropean prodnoe 
here, entered into relations with ns, and undertook to open various 
roads for the passage of caravans, traders, and oanoes to this place, 
which promise he has fidthfiilly performed ; I on my part, on the 
strength of the general tenor of my instrootions, and &ith in 
Mr. Laird's intentions, giving him to imderstand that it was the 
desire of H.M.'s €k)vemment to have a trading station liero. 

" 4th. During our late distressed state, the King of Niipo be- 
haved most kindly and liberally towards us, and, besides frequent 
presents, lent iis cowries for our current expenses, so that I am 
now in his debt 70Z. or thereabouts ; and during the very limited 
stay of the steamer here, eleven days and a-half, it was totally im- 
possible to communiciite with and pay the king, and it would havo 
been a most ungracious and impolitic act, after his extreme kind- 
ness, to havo left the place in his debt, and one which I feel 
assured your Lordship would not have approved of. 

" 5th. Because, having secured a position here, and the place 
promising so well, I hardly feel justified in giving it up without 
first communicating with your Lordship. 
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*• Both tlie ReT. Mr. Crowttier and Captain Walker, agent for the 
late Mr. Laird's executors, have expressed themselves most favour- 
ably impressed with the condition of the place, with its value as a 
central position and place for trade, and with the importance of 
keeping it up ; and Mr. Crowther will send his views at length to 
!Ejiigland. I have reduced my staff as much as possible. Mr. Dalton 
is going to England ; I have sent one servant to Sierra Leone, one to 
Lagos, and another is only prevented from also going by his being 
at Bida, and the leaving of the steamer before he can possibly 
reach it; and I am remaining with only two young men and my 
native followers. I have started a regular market here, and have 
established the recognition of Sunday as a non-trading day, and 
the exclusion of slaves from our market. Already traders come to 
US irani Kabbi, Kaiu>» and otber parts of Hausa, and we hope^ ere 
long, to Bee regular caravans with ivoiy and other produce. I 
have arranged with the Eev. Mr. Crowther again to try to open a 
road to Lagos by Ib4dan, and at the end of this month I shall send 
off a messenger by this xonte to meet Mr. Crowther at Abbeokata, 
and to letnm with other people. 

**The step I am taldng is, I can assure yonr Lordship, not 
li^tlj adopted. After a prolonged absence firom England, to stay 
another season here withont any Europeans, with only a &mt 
prospect of iBpeedy oommnnioation, and after aU my experience of 
hunger and difficnhy last year, is by no means an inviting prospect. 
Bnt what I look to are the seeming for England a commanding 
position in Central AMca, and the necessity for making a com- 
mencement I have consolted with the Bev. Mr. Crowther, and 
that gentleman agrees with me in the ezpedienfly of what I am 
ahout to do, and in consequence of my determination he has left 
one of his followers with his family in charge of his mission station 
at the town of Gbebe on the opposite shore. But I would respect- 
fully request that, should your Lordship see fit to recall me, 
another may be appointed in my place who should liave Coiusnlar 
authority, and whom I might personally introduce as my successor, 
and who would alike represent England here, and at the same time 
protect the many people who have trusted the white men, and who 
have gathered round me." 

The meeting was then adjourned to Januaiy 13 tb, 1862. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICBa 

(Printed by order of GoonciL} 



1. iSxMot nf XsMer on QuwJuZand one? ZecSkind^from Thomas 
Hood Hood, F.B.aA, Member of ilie Legislative Conncilof Queens- 
land, to Lord AaBemtToic, President r.o.s. 

I HAVE been travelling a good deal lately over the Australian and New 
Zealand Colonies, and have just returned from a trip with Sir Charles 
NicholflOD to P<Nrt BenitKni, a new lettlemeiit we bave establidied in Utitade 
20^, which will be the elupping port of a ]arp:e district of tropical Qaeenabuid. 
We are using our best efforts to introduce coolies from India for the purpose of 
growing cotton, for which there can l>e no doubt that this colony 18 Well 
adapted, so far as soil and climate arc concerned. 

I MW iiiat *t a reoent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society a 
gentleman stated that it was very doubtful whether Queensland wonld 
produce good woi^l on account of the latitude. This is a great misappre- 
hension : the value of that article exjx)rted last season from the colony 
was considerable, and in quality it is finer than that grown in the 
aonthern coknies. It is now proved that aome of the finest pastoral 
districts lie to the north of the tropic of Gaprioom, and before many years 
elapse it seems hi;j;hly probable that from some harbour in the Gulf of 
Car]x?ntaria will be shipped the produce of flocks depastured on Leichhardt's 
Plains of Promise. We hope snortly to know more of the geography and 
eapkUlities of tbeee regions on tbe return of the various ex^Mng expeditions 
now out, or about to starts more especially from the two fitted out 1^ the 
colony of Victoria (with some assistance from Queensland), for the purpose of 
searchini^ for Mr. Burke and his companions. It is very doubtful whether 
the ostensible object of the expeditions will be accomplished \ several of th^ 
camels tid^en by the missing explorers have returned to the out stations of 
South Australia ; and if his party have not perished, they are sure to reach 
some of the settlements belonging to Queensland before relief can be afforded 
them. The Colonial war steamer Victorui and a transport left Moreton Bay 
two days ago, with Mr. Landsborough, and a party of 6 men, with 25 
bones, to be landed at tbe Alb^ River on the nortii coast, whence thqr wiU 
travel along tbe eastern borders of the desert country of the intoicr^ 
another party, consisting of Aboriginal police, under the leadership of a very 
experienced bushman, Mr. Walker, starts from the settlement of Rockhampton 
on the FitzRoy River, and makes a conrse to meet Mr. Landsborougb. Should 
it be found that a large extent of good country exists inland ftom the gulf, to 
the west of Gregory's and Leichhardt's tracks, stock will be driven out at oncev 
and the foundation laid of a new colony ; which, from its proximity to the 
populous countries of Asia, would possess great advantages^ and rapidly 
progress, more especially if commenced as an Imperial one. 

I may mention, knowing the interest you take in those matters, that I 
passed over lately in New Zealand extensive tracts of country in the southern 
portions of the Middle Island, which are likely to prove highly auriferous, 
from the geological indications. It is to be regretted should these gold-fields 
be developed and prcyve attractive at present ; for the small population in the • 
colony wXi be diverted from more legitiniate occupaticQSi ana the bealtiiy 
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tone which pervades the settlers of these provinces, and promised to make 
New Zealand the England of the southern hemUphere, will be changed to 
the feTeriflh, diaoonteiited one whioh obaracteiuses the popnktioa of a gold 
ooontiy. 

It may be interestinjz; to you to know that T discovered at tlie Antipodes 
ite remains of what I deem to be a species of fossil lizard closely resembling 
the PlesioeauroB of the Lias. I have sent the fosnls to ProfeBflor Owen. There 
18 said to be a possibility that the British Museum may itiU he edomed hy a' 
Dinomis : the footsteps of a gigantic bird, it is stated, were seen by a sur\'eyor's 
party ; they were 14 inches long, and 11 inches wide on the spread, and thcv 
had been impressed during the night over the tracks of the men made on tiie 
previous day. All the wingless birds existing in New Zealand are nocturnal 
in their hiMts, and the general impression from Maori tradition is, that tibe 
Moa was a gigantic Apteryx. The district is exceedingly rocky, and filll of 
caves, in some of which it is just possible that a surviving individual may 
find its hiding places. P^xertions are being made (the last steamer's mail 
brings us intelligence) to ascertain the tnith of the report, and if correct, 
thoroughly to search the wild and unsettled distrusts where it is said to be. 
Certainly this will be a most interesting event to naturalists should the seaidi 
prove successful. I must say I feel somewhat san^iine on the subject, as 
once, when in that part of the Middle Island, I heard of a very circumstantial 
account given by a man, who stated that he had seen a great bird go down 
into a rocky glen one morning at daybreak, bat the story was not credited. 
The surveyor who now makes the statement is imderstood to be a man of 
character. 



2. Report on the Kataral Products and Capabilities of the Shire and 
Loioer Zambesi Valleys. By John Kirk, Botanist to the Livingstone 
Expedition. Dated Senna, Dec. 28th, 1860. 

I BEG to oflfer the following Report concerning the capabilities of the regions 
explored by the expedition under your command for the growth of such 

articles as are in demand in Europe : — 

The countries examined have been those bordering the Zambesi from the 
eaat coast to Sesheke, a Makdolo town, situated in the centre of the African 

continent; likewise the valley of a tributary river, the Shir^, from Lake 
Xyassa to its confluence with the Zambesi near Moramballa Hill. The 
highlands of the Batoka and Manganja countries have also Ix'cn visited. The 
area thus included extends over ll'^ of longitude and of latitude; the 
greatest hekht aboTe the sea level heing 8000 feet 

The Zambesi forms a lai^ Delta, commencing 60 miles from Its monlb ; the 
coast for about 8 miles inland is muddy, wooded with mangrove, avicennia, 
and other trees peculiar to such places within the tropics ; the remainder of the 
Delta consists of rich flat alluvial lands, intersected by many branches of the 
liw. This great tract is covered ahncst exdnsively with gigantic grasses, 
which keep down all other forms of mentation, only borassus palms, with a 
fsw figs, acacias, or lignum vitas trees, oeing able to resist the fires which 
sweep over these plains during the dry season. The people at present 
inhabiting the Delta are for the most part fugitives ; the slave trade and war 
have oonimned to desolate this rich coontry, which once produced com, vege- 
tables, and fruits in abundance* Near the coast cotton of an inch staple 
is found growing wild, having sprung up from seed accidentally scattered ; 
this equals in value much of the P^gj'ptian, Climate and soil are admirably 
suited, seeing that the plant succeeds so well without cultivation, surrounded 
by weeds. In the move inUmd districts it could not laiseJts head above th« 
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dnsB limurlaooe of the other vogetatloii. The labour raqtiired to enlliTate 
cotixm bere is very nnall, and the Delta mi|^t be made a vast cotton field by 
encouraging the natives to industry. Many parts of thc^e lands are also 
suited for the growth of the sugar cane; a little is now raised near the coast, 
and succeeds well ; and it might be raised in most parts even without irriga- 
tioii. BesidM 8oi|^iiid, peDnnetazn, maize, setaria, eteosine^ and variotis other 
sorts of native com, the Delta also yields wheat during the cold season. Hioe 
of good quality is also cultivated. Tropical fruits succeed well, and near the 
coast mangos, pine-apples, guavas, cashews, lemons, oranges, ami r< >coa-iiut8 
are still found where Portuguese settlements had existed in former times. 

The olimate of the Delta is mild, presenting ndUier the ezoessive heat nor 
cold of the interior; the atmosphere is much moister, and heavy dews are 
frequent ; the prevalence of a sea breeze renders the parts near the coast more 
healthy than those within the mangroves. The malaria, although an obstacle 
to the settlement of Europeans, is by no means so intense as that of the west 
ooast ; and we have not found a case which leristed treatment^ while a cove is 
commonly effected on the third day. To those passing through or remaining 
for a short time, there seems to be no danger. lint in order that this might 
become an extensive source of cotton, the permanent residence of Euroi)eans 
is not necessarv ; if it were raised bv the natives and purchased from them by 
agentSi a steady supply might be depended on ; but time would be needed, 
even under a wise government, to bring the Delta back to a flourishing state. 

The valley of the Zambesi, from the Delta to where the river enters the 
Batoka Hills, presents a very uniform vej;et'ition ; that of the valleys and 
adjacent plains differing from that of the hills, which frequently cross the 
river. In its oonrae it is joined by the Loangwa and KaSai from the north, 
and several smaller streams from the south. The forests which clothe this 
region abound in valuable woods. Lignum vitse and ebony are both common, 
so much so that in the region between Tett4 and Shupauga we have frequently 
consomed a ton per day of them alone — ^the only difficiuty experienced being 
to obtain them of suflBcieotly small size to enter the badly constructed furnace. 
There are also many timber trees suitable for machinery and ship-building. A 
species of Ptcrocarpus (the " Malompe from its lightness and strength, is 
well adapted for making oars, and is used by the people of the interior for 
thehr paddles. The forestB, inland from Shupanga, oontun the " gonda," from 
single trees of which, canoes capable of carrying 3 tons are hollowed out. 

The hilly regions, especially those between Senna and Tette', contain the 
buaze, but it is found in the hills of Mbunmia and of the Batoka also. This 
is the best fibre in the country, being durable when exposed to wet ; it is 
invariably used for fishing-nets, and csists so abundantly that no attempt has 
been made to cultivate it. The seed also yields a lai^ amount of a dr3ring 
oil. Between the river bank and the hills there arc many wide plains of the 
richest soil, which in ordinary seasons yield abundant cr()])S, but are liable to 
suffer from droughts by which the com crops are cut off, but do not affect the 
cotton to such an amoont. In the damp valleys sugar-cane and wheat are 
raised, but irrigation would be required to render these crops general. The 
district to the north of Tett^ is the only part in which sug^r u manttfactored ! 
this is performed in a very rude manner by the natives. 

Cotton seems to be the crop best suited for these parts ; it is grown in small 
quantities everywhere ; it js a perennial shrub, and springs up the following' 
season even after being burned down ; the quality varira very much. ITiat of 
Kebrabassa is good, also that found beyond the Kafn^, but in the intermediate 
space that chiefly cultivated is of the Kaja or native sort. And the plantations 
are very small : this is to be accounted for by their distance from the coast, 
and the veiy unsettled state of the population, who have been impoveriahed 
by successive bands of the Matebele. Above &brahassa there are hundreds 
of miles of the best ootton lauda^ but until these rapids shall have been shown 
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to be navigable at flood, there exists a considerable land carrii^e which could, 
not be undertaken unless these parts were in the hands of an active and 
powerful government. 

The Yiuley of the Zamberi, heyond the Victoria Falls, is bo far mmoved 
from the navigable part leading to the east coast, that its vegetable produce is 
<^ comparatively little importance in a commercial point of view; it is also 
very unhealthy ; otherwise it is a very rich country, inhabited by the finest 
races we have met, both for physical and mental development; they seem free 
of the suspicion with whidi a foreigner is regarded in other parts, and are 
Xinxious to obtain Euroi>can articles, of which tiaey see the advantage. In the 
north, beyond the part reached by us, the sugar-cane is said to be grown, 
while near Sesheke the cotton-plant attains a size not observed elsewhere ; a 
single ^lant somettmes covering a space of 12 feet diameter, and forming a 
stem 8 inches thick. A plantation of such bushes would require only to be 
kept clean to continue for a lifetime. This had been a season of unusual 
drought, but there had been a heavy crop of cotton, which was allowed to rot 
on the ground. 

The satoka highlands, to whic^ attentioii has heen dntm as the first 

discovered in these latitudes possessing a healthy dimaie, aie situated to the 
north of the Zambesi, between it and the Kafue. Tlie valley of the Zambesi is 
there 1000 feet above the sea ; the southern slojxjs are steep, and come down 
near to the river ; the highlands themselves form a vast undulating plain, 
varying from 3000 to 4000 feet high ; they aie'coversd with grass suitable for 
cattle, and open forests abounding in game; in most parts tiiiey are well 
watered by streams which mij^lit be made to irrigate the surroimding parts. 
The climate is cool and healthy, and during the cold season there are frosts 
at night. Near the Victoria Falls various native fruit trees have been culti- 
vated ^by the natives ; a thing almost unknoifn in other parts of Southern 
Africa. Cotton is said to be grown in the north, and the parts visited by us, 
which had been deserted by the inliabitants, seemed in every respect well 
suited for it. If these regions were more accessible, their value could not be 
over-estimated, as a European settlement would exercise a most beneficial infiu- 
enoe over the InterioVt end prevent those desolating wars which have stayed the 
advancement the people. The whole of this coimtry is free of the Tsetse 
fly, which is so common in the Zambesi valley ; thus ciittle and horses might 
be kept, and an industrious population would soon congrc;j;ate around any one 
who could secure to them |)cace. The obstacles which stand in the way are 
the difficulties of oommunication with the coast. 

Toming to the valley of the river Shir^, which joins the Zamlx\si, 80 miles 
from the coast, near the Hill of Moramballa, we meet a fertile region in 
immediate communication with the coast, forming the i>athway to another still , 
richer, possessing highlands superior in point of position to those of the Batoka, 
thickly peopled by an industrious race, alr^y extensively engaged in the 
growth of cotton. The peo^ are of one race and language, but govnned hy 
many chiefs, each supreme m his own district. These regions possess the 
advantages of easy access, and of not having had intercourse with the 
Portuguese settlements. Previous to our visit Europaus had never been 
seen by the people, and we were invariably well treated, unless when coming 
^ in contact with slave-trading parties from the coast. The first hundred miles 
of this valley takes a northerly course, the river being deep and navigable 
tiie whole way ; beyond this, a mountainous region, involving a transjxjrt of 
35 miles, intervenes between the lower and upper valley, in which the Shire 
is again navigable to Lake Nyassa, in latitude 8. 14^ 20. 

The trade of the interior, on its way to the different coast towns, passes 
to the south of the lake, crossing the river Shir^. Tlio cliiefs in these parts, 
possessed of neither ivory nor copper, must sell their people if they would 
purchase foreign goods, and excuses are easily found for such a course. By 
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the present path of trade they are so far removed from the coast that cotton 
could not repay the carriage, but, by the establishment of commerce on the 
Shir6, the prodnotkm of ootton and sugar would open- to them a more pro- 
fitable means of employing labour, and direct the ])eople to industry and the 
growth of such thinga as are required in Europe, being advantageous to both 
parties. 

The Lower Shir^ valley is 100 miles in length and 20 miles average 
widtih, wiHi bills on eiHier side ; it is raised only a few feet above Hie river 

level, which is much more constant throughout the year than that of the 
Zambesi. The soil is of the richest description, producing a luxuriant veget.^- 
tion much like that of the Delta, but jtossessing more trees, including lignum 
vitaa and ebony. Near the river the mot^akiri tree, whose seed yields oil, is 
abvuidant, and there are large spaces oooupied by the borassns palm. In the 
southern part rice is grown extensively, and l3ie crops do not suffer from want 
of rain. In the northern, bananas, sugar-cane, cassava, and sweet potatoes are 
cultivated ; while every village has large plantations of cotton ; the quality 
being superior to that seen elsewhere. The natives grow it for the manuiacture 
of cRilihs, a most tedious proeess when perfomed without machinery ; the 
poking and spinning are done by hand, and all engage in it from the chief to 
flie poor people. They have never had an opportunity of selling cotton, but 
seemed delighted with the idea, and would readily enter into its growth on a 
large scale iif they knew that it would be purchased in exchange for cloth and 
bsMS. The whole valley is admirably suited for the growth of ootton, while 
some parts poe sc s p ing a large amount of salt, which appeals on the surface 
during the dry months, may yield the Sea Island variety, so much esteemed 
from the great length of its fibre. The only experiment made with this variety 
of ootton was at Tett^, where it grew from seed brought by the expedition, 
and continues still, although in a very unfavourable situation. This yielded 
1^ inch staple. The other varieties of seed brought were inferior to what is 
now in the country. 

The Upper Shir^ valley is continuous with the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa, and about 1000 feet above the sea level. The range of hills 
separating it fram Lake Shirwa is distant from 5 to 10 miles. The extent of 
plain on ttie west seemed to be much greater. Although not free from fever, 
this is a much more healthy situation than the Lower Shir^ valley ; the soil is 
equally rich, and suitable for sugar-cane and cotton ; the latter is a universal 
accompaniment of every village, some fields being an aci'e in extent. From 
its proximity to the highlands this is a promising tract, as it possesses the 
river leading south to the Zambesi and north to Lake Nyasaa. 

The highlands of the Manganja country are placed between the river Shiie 
and Lake Shirwa ; they are part of that elevated ridge which extends far along 
the eastern side of the Airican continent j their altitude varies from 3000 to 
4000 feet, but there are sinj^ mountains in Uie range muoh exceeding tbat^ 
the highest being " Zomb^** whkdi reaehes 8000 feet. The western slopes 
to the Shir<? are steeper than those on the east, which go down to Lake Shirwa, 
nearly 2000 feet above the sea level. These undulating highlands are watered 
by many streams which continue flowing the whole year. The climate is 
cool and pleasant, and in our experience quite free m malaria; those who 
had sttffend when in the valley, Teelmg a sudden change on ascending the ^ 
hilU. 

The cotton of these elevated regions is an annual, from 3 to 4 feet high ; it 
is gathered in August and September, at which season there is no danger of 
tiie crop being injured through rain. Sugar-oane is grown in many parts, and 
would succeed well almost any where, from the abundance of moisture in the 
soil, and the facilities offered for irrigation by the many perennial strean)s. 
European vegetables and fruits, also wheat, could be raised during the cold 
l^eason. Magnetic iron ore is abundant near the schist rocks whicl) con)j[K<se 
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the mountain chain, with the exception of the higher peaks; from it the 
natives manafactnre implementi €S agriootton Mid war. 
Of Jdl tbe legions explored, the MangBoja highhmds are the best suited for * 

■ettlement conducted by Europeans : possessing a good soil and climate, they 
command both Upper and Lower Shird valleys, and lead through Lake Nyassa 
to the countries far north and west, which now supply most of the ivory, 
eopper, and slaves taken to the ooast between Qaillimane and Kovnma. 
It is of easy aocess from the south, through the Zambesi and Shire, and 
possibly another path may be found to it from the north. A vessel of 4 feet 
mip[ht pass at once up the river Shire at all seasons, as the Zambesi below 
tlie coullueuce is free of the many sand banks which encumber it further up, 
and Tender iU navigation diffionlt during the latter months of the dry season. 

The flora of the highlands differs entirely from that (tf the valleys, but bears 
a resemblance to that of the Batoka country. The grass is in general short 
compared with that of the plains ; there is an abundance of fine trees, and 
several sorts of fruits. Many orders of plants, scarcely known below, are here 
abundant, soofa as BannncolaoeaB, Protcaoeo^ Balsaminess, Melast<miaoeaB, 
OeraniaceaB, RosaoeaB, Piperaceas, Iridaceee, &c., while the many ferns show a 
humid climate compared with the Zambesi valley, where that order of phmto 
is almost absent. 

The tsetse fly is unknown among the hills, and very rare in the Upper 
Shir6 valley on the eastern side. In the lower valley, however, it la the 
natural accompaniment of the laige heida of elephants which inhabit th« 
grass plains and marshes. 

The expedition has thus shown unlimited tracts of land adapted for cotton, and 
others suited for sugar-cane ; the heat for both being near the coast, and enjoying 
a healdiy climate, thickly peopled by a race already engaged in the growth 
of cotton, all that is required being to develop further a branch of industiy 
now existing, in doing which the slave-trade would be broken and the victims 
of it turned to industry at home. The only obstruction now standing in the 
way is the restriction to the fiwa navigation of the Zambesi, which, while 
dosed to others, is not in use by the Portugoese, who have only employed it 
occasionally for the shipment of slaves, but never for trade. A large supply 
of lignum vita), ebony, buaze fibre, and Indian rubber has also been pointed out, 
while the abundance of wild indigo seems to indicate a country adapted for its 
productioti. 

Special NoUee of a few tf the more important VegekMe ProducHom, 

OoTTON. — There are two species of the ootloii plant enltivated in the 
countries explored : cue of these, known as 7\mje Kaja, has been in existence 

for a very long time, and may be indigenous ; no trace of its introduction can 
be found ; it is found everywhere, but is being replaced by a better sort 
named Tonj'e Manga, wliich signifies foreign cotton, and is of modern 
introduction, having come from the various towns on the east coast. A 
variety of the Tonje Manga is met with in the interior of the continent, but 
not found niUch further east on the Zambesi than the confluence of the £afu^ 
This may have been introduced from the west coast. 

The Tonje Kaja is, according to situation, either perennial or annual ; on 
the Ifonganja Hills it is an annual from 2 to 4 feet high, sown in March and 
gp^ered in August. In the valleys it forms a shmb, remaining several 
years in the soil. It is readily known from the other sort by leaf and seed. 
The cotton is of very short staple, seldom exceeding half an inch ; it very nnich 
resembles wool, auii adheres strongly to the seed, from which it cannot be 
entirely removed : this renders it much more troublesome to pick, and an iroa 
IoIIct is employed to ftdlitate the separation. 

Ttke plant is much less prolific than the other, and the only good .quality 
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poBseflsed by it is Bupcrior strengtb, on which account some still prefer it. 
It is the most uDiversslly distributed, being see& eveiywhera from tb« eoMt 

to the valley above the Victoria Falls and al(»ig the course of the Sbir^ In 

the region shut off from ilie coast by Lake Shirwa, it becomes the only sort 
grown ; but the foreign kind is advancing from both north and south, and fast 
displacing it. 

Tonje Miiigm the sort of leoent introdnotion, is, like the otfaer, ammal 

or perennial ; it is superior in every respect, and attains a much greater 
size. The staple varies from half an inch to an inch and a quarter, has great 
lustre, and separates from the seed, which has a clean black coat. What is 
now produced on the Zambesi and Shiri equals much of the Egyptian, and 
night be imjaoved by the judioioiis selection of seed. But there is no 
necessity for the introduction of new seed, what is now grown on the Shir^ 
being of good quality and very prolific. The variety of Tonje Mang:a found 
in the central African valley above the Victoria Falls and as far down 
as the ooDfluenoeof the KsAi^ differs in the oohesionof the seeds of eMh 
cell whidi form a mass, from the exterior of which the cotton separates eaifi^. 
The plant attains a great size, and continues seemingly for an indefinite time. 
Among the ruins of the old town of Sesheke a single j)lant was measured 
with a wood^ stem 8 inches diameter, and covering a space of 12 feet. This 
year it hsd yielded an abundant crop of cotton | of an inch in fibiSt 

Haying found cotton thiooghout the whole extent of country explored, 
we know what quality may certainly \xi obtained, while much more may be 
expected from careful cullivatiun. The only cotton seed brought by iis, 
superior to that already in the country, was the Sea Island variety ; Uiis yielded 
excellent cotton 1^ iDob long when grown under the most disadTantanoaa 
circumstances, and the plant still continues at Tett^, although uncarcd for. 
Nowhere have we seen cotton which would not be worth exportation, but the 
best is that of the Manganja country, where the pcoi)lc have given it much 
attention; thence it might also be exported with least expense, while 
Buropeans, settled in the neighbouring highlands, could direct aad superinteiul 
the natives of the valleys. 

The Delta is excellent cotton ground, but unfit for Europeans, and the 
present population is very thin and unsettled. licyond Kebrabassa the 
Zambesi valley both below and above the Victoria Falls, with the Batoka 
highlands, might produce a vast supply, and the Batoka hilLi present a healthy 
station for residents ; but thedifiSculties at present connected with the nqpids of 
Kebrabassa render this an inferior position in which to commence such an 
midertakiug, which is to be regretted, as the people of the interior seem more 
disposed to industry than those of the coast. 

The specimens of cotton contained in the collectioii sent to the Boyal 
Gardens at Kew exhibit fully the different qualities found on the Lower 
Zambesi and on the Shir^. Since then, others have been added from the 
interior, showing that the cotton grown there is but little inferior. 

6uoA]frOA9B.— The want of moisture and occurrence of droughts in certain 
seasons limit the amount of soil adapted for the growth of the sugar-cane. 
Nevertheless, the greater ]>art of the Delta, the Shir^ Valley, the Manganja 
Hills, with spots near the Zaml)esi, wliere joined by tributary streams, are 
Ciij[Able of producing it abundantly. In each of these parts we have found it 
hi eultinttion, but in small amoost. Near the Portuguese settlement of 
Tetbf alone is sugar manufactured, but die process is so rude that it always 
possesses a bad flavour. The Manganja Hills and tablelands arc certainly the 
regions best suited for its growth, being conducted by Europeans. There the 
many perennial springs, sources of streams, irrigating the whole countnr, 
prevent the iailuro of crops, and would supply sources of water-power. Tba 
only drawback to the Lower Shird Valley and the Delta is the prenJiSDce of 
fever ; in other respects it is perhaps the best situation for the csne. 
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The Portuguese hm piidai Utile attentioii to eager astliejlitfe to eoMoi s 
ihet made et Tetttf ie not much need by the Europeans. 

Oils. — The j:^undniit succeeds well, and is universally cultivated hy the 
natives; from it oil is expressed, which they use with food, but it has not 
been made an article ol commerce ; and the machinery used even at Tett^ is of 
tfae radeet deecriptlon. 

The Sesaoium is also grown ftom the coeet to the Batoka country. 
Different epecics of Cucurbitaceone plente yield a pure oil from their eeode, 
which is em ploy od in cookery. 

The Motsakiri tree, of the order Meliaceee, grows abundantly near the 
rirer iMiike botli of the Zamhm end Sbirtf in ell parte ; ftom ite wide dfetrifau- 
tioii tliiB mii^ht be obtaincKl in considerable quantity; it eepemtce nnder 
expoenre to cold into a solid and fluid f>ortion. 

Other oils are obtained from the seeds of the Stercnlia, and tiie "Boma" 
nut (^Pown extensively at the Victoria Falltt^ yields a large amount of a jmre 
eiL Thie ie the |>roanoe of a large tree wnicbbadneitMr leaf nor floweret 
the thne of onr Tint to the interior. 

Indian "Rubber. — Caoutchouc is obtained near Shupenga, from a climbing 
shrub of the order Apocynaee;e, sub order Carissea*, the fniit of which is 
eatable. The stem, sometimes six inches diameter, is covered with a rough 
huk ; the plant esiata abundantly in the foreete of BUHngoniB, and producefi, 
with little trouble, a laige amount of the substance; a little is collected by the 
natives for domestic uses, but it has not been made an article of export. The 
process eDiploye<l is very simple : the outer rouirh bark bein<^ removed, a few 
punctures are made in the inner, and the milky juice, as it issues, is applied to 
the ekin ; by enooeaeiTe applieatioDB a ball ie soon foimed, to the nufaee <tf 
which new layeie are addi d. The many uses to which this inbitenee ie noir 
applied, render every additional source of iiii{)ortarire. 

Coffee. — This was introduced at an early period, but haa become nearly 
^tinct i at Senna and Tett^ there still exist a few plants. > • : ; 

The eoantry near the Portogneee eettlemente is too dry for ooffee to snooeed 
well, but in the Manganja country it would thrive, and prdbebly become 
naturalized if once introduced into the forests on the hill sIojk^s. 

Woods Aym Timber. — The Lignum Vitce of this country, pro<luc<Hl by a 
tree of the order Combretaceae, exactly resembles in all its physical properties 
that now in nee ; the woody layers presenting the eeme deeasmtKNi of the 
fibres, it may be obtained in unlimited amount from the regions between 
Shupanj^a and Tett^ ; it exists abundantly on the Shir^, and on the Zambesi as 
far as the Batoka Hills. The trunk is most commonly 18 inches diameter, 
bat met with as much as 4 feet, forming one of the largest of the forest trees. 
The trees attaining <;reat dimensions are, however, frequently unsoond. 

Sbony is the ]iro<luoe of a small tree of the Leguminoste, abnndaat 
throughout the Zambesi and Sliire Valleys. The trees, when they exceed 
6 inches diameter in the black lieart wood, are frequently rotten in the heart. 
Ebony of moderate dimensions may l>e had in abundance ; the places where it 
is most common are near Semia, Shupanga, and Znmbo. 

The ** Mopane," which forms extensiTe forests, to the exclusion of other 
trees, yields a wood named here " Iron wood z** it may be had in lon*^ pieces of 
8 inches diameter; it is extremely hard and durable, but difficult to work: 
being proof against the white ant, it is useful for house-building. 

The ^^Malompe," a Pterocarpus yielding a gum rimilar to kino, prodnoes the 
wood used np country for the long i>addles of the caooee : from its elasticity 
and lightness it is well ada])ted for machinery, and for oars seems to be superior 
to anything now in use. It is most abundant on tl;p hills, but exists at Sliu- 
pauga. Ju making ^jaddles the natives split it up with wedges to secure an 
eren grain. 

Dn Srum,— Jiui^ is a natiTe of the eoantr3r» ftwid wild near the 
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Zambesi from the Delta to the Batoka ooimtiy. The plant is often yeiy 
luxuriant, reaching 6 fpet high in the Shir^ valley near Lake Nyassa; A 

Tett^, on the stony gxoimd near the town, it does not exceed 1 to 2 feet. 
Judging from small experiments made at Shupanga, where it is particularly 
abundant, the indigo nroduced from this species seems to be of good quality. 

It is singular that the art of dyeing by means of it should he quite unknown 
^mong the native s, nor is it practised among the Portuguese. 

Orchilla weed may be gathered from the bark of tnes in the Delta near the 
coast, beinf; frequent near the Luabo mouth. 

Fustic. — A climbing shrub, a species of Maclurea with eatable fruit, exists 
in the Zamheri vaUey both above and below Eebrabassa. It seldom, howerer, 
attains a sufBcient size to form much of the heart wood which contains the 
colouring matter. If this should be found in suffideni quantity, 4t would be of 
Talue, as the colour is permanent and good. 

Cereals. — There are many cereals now in use among the people : of these. 
Sorghum, Pduiisetum, Elensine, Setaria, maise, rice, and wheat m the 
principal ; of tliese the last three an of mmi importanoe to Europeans. 
The l)elta and Lower Shire' valley are the best rice grounds, while wheat 
requires a constant supply of moisture during the cold season. Thus, without 
imgatiou (which has not been practised since the time of the Jesuits) it can 
only be grown in the damp hollows, whic^ are under water part of the year ; 
in such places it is raised in the Delta and near Tett^; but the Manganja 
highlands are the best suited for it, being oool and more abundantly watered 
than any other part. 



3. On the Batoka Country. By Mr. Charles Livingstone. Dated 
*' Kongoni mouth of the Zambesi, Jan. 14, 1861.'* 

Head April 22, 1861. 

The country of the Batoka, in Central Africa, lies between the 25th and 29tli 
degrees of cast longitude and the 16th and 18th of south latitude. It has the 
siver Katu6 on the north, the Zambesi on the east and south, and extends west 
till it touches the low fever-plains of the river Majeela, near S^heke. 

A mountain range running N.E. and S.W. rises abruptly about 15 miles 
north of the Zambesi, and spreads north and west in a vast undulating table- 
land, 3000 to 5000 feet above the level of the sea, with extensive grassy 

Plains, through which wind several perennial streams, as the Kalomo, likone, 
Ingnesi, &c 

Between this elevated land and the Zambesi, as fiur west as Thabacheu, 

the Tett^ sandstone is the prevailing rock, while limestone, beds of shale, and 
seams of coal crop out from the banks of some of the small streams which flow 
into the Zambesi. North and west of this, granite resembling the Aberdeen 
▼ariety abounds, and especially so on the Kidomo ; while near the Victoria 
Falls of Mosioatunya, basalt, m apparently recent origin, is the common rock. 
These broad, elevated lands have a fine licalthy climate, well adapted to the 
European constitution. Fever is unknown. In winter the theiTOometer sinks 
during the night as low as oO^ Fahr., when thin ice is formed, and during the 
day ue temperature rises to about 68°. 

/ But a few yean since these extensive, healthy highlands were well peopled 
by the Batoka ; numerous herds of cattle furnished abundance of milk, and 
the rich soil largely repaid the labour of the husbandman. Now enormous 
herds of buffaloes, elephants, antelopes, zebras, &c., fatten on the excellent 
pasture which formerly supported multitudes of cattle, and not a human being 
IS to be seen. We travelled from Monday morning till late in the Saturday 
afternoon (from Thabaoheu to within 20 nilet of Moaioatunya) with<mt 
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meeting a single peraon, thomgli constantly passing the rained sites of Batoka 

villages. These people were driven out of this, ^e dioici'st jtorlion of their 
noble country, by the invasion of SeVtifuane. I^fany were killed, and tlie sur- 
vivors, except those around the Falls, plundered of their cattle, fled to the 
hanks of the Zamhesi and to the ruggeid hills of M^ha. Scarcely, however, 
bad the conqaerors settled down to enjoy their ill-^otten riches when they 
themselves were attacked by small-pox ; and, as soon as its ravages had ceased, 
tho iightin<j; Matibe'M cotni»c11od tlicm to abandon the country, and seek refuge 
amidst the fever-swamps of Linyanti. 

The Batoka have a mild and pleasant expression of countenance, and are 
easily distii^roulied from the other Africans by the sin<;ular fashiuu of wearing 
no upper front teeth, all ])ersons of both sexes luwini; them knocked out in 
early life. They seem never to have been a li^litinsz; race, hut to have lived at 
peace among themselves, and on good terms with their neighbours. While 
passing through their country we observed one day a large cairn. Our guide 
laTOurod us with the following account of it : — '*Once on a time the ancients 
were going to fight another tribe ; they halted liere and sat down. Alter a 
long consultation they came to the unanimous conclusion that, instead of 
proceeding to tight and kill their neighbours, and perchance getting themselves 
killed, it would be more like men to raise this heap of stones as their earnest 
protest against what the othin* tribe had done, whidi they accordingly did, and 
then returned quietly home again." 

But, althouili the Batoka appear never to have had much stomach for 
fighting with men, they are remarkably brave hunters of bulValoes and ele- 
phants. They rush fearlessly dose up to these formidable animals, and kill 
them with their heavy spears. The Bauyai, who have long levied black-mail 
, from all Portusjuese traders, were amazed at the daring bravery of the Batoka 
in coining at once to close ijuartirs with the eh'j>hant and despateliiiig him. 
They had never seen the like before. Does it require one kind of bravery to 
fight with men, and another and different sort to fight with the fiercest 
animals ? It seems that men may have the one kind in an eminent degree, 
and yet be without the other. 

The Batoka having lived at peace for ages, had evidently attained to a degree 
of civilization very much in advance of any other tribe we have yet discovereil. 
They planted and euUivated fruU-iree», Nowhere else has this been the case, 
not even am rug the tribes which have been in contact with the Portuguese for 
two hundred years, and have seen and tasted mangoes, oranges, c^-c. v_^*e. The 
natives round Senna and Tette will on no account plant the stone ot a mango. 
They are firm believers in a superstition that '* if any one plants a mango, he 
will die soon after waids*^ 

In and around the Batoka villages some of the most valuable timber-trees 
have been allowed to stand, but every worthless tree has been cut down and 
rooted out, and the Ixjst of the various fruit-trees of the country have been 
carefully planted and preserved, and also a few trees from whose seeds they 
extracted oil. We saw fruit-trees which had hem planted in regiilar rows, the 
trunks being about 3 feet in diameter, and also grand old Motsakiri fruit-trees 
still Ix'aring abundantly, which had certainly seen a hundred summers. 

Two of the ancient Batoka once travelled as far as the river Loangwa. 
There they saw the massau'tree in fruit, carried some all the way back to the 
Great Falls, an<1 planted them. Xwo of the trees are still standing, the only 
ones of the kind in all that region. 

They made a near approach to the custom of even the most refined nations 
in having pernianent graveyards, either on the sides of sacred hills, or under 
the shady fig-tieM near the villages. They reverenced the tombs of their 
ancestors, and erected monuments of the costliest ivory at the head of the 
grave, andoft'-n even entirely enclosed it with the choicest ivory. Otlier tribes 
OD the ZambeM throw the body into the river, to be devoured by alligators ; 
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or, sowing it in a mat, place it on the bmnclics of the baobab, or cast it in 
some gloomy, solitary spot overgrown with thorns and noxious weeds, to be 
devoured by the ftnl hyena. Bat the Batoln leverently buried their dead, 
and regarded the ground M laored to their memories. Near the oonflueiiee of 
the Kafud, the chief, accompanie<l by some of his head men, Otme to our 
sleeping-j)lace with a ] (resent ; their foreheads were marked with white flour, 
and there was an unusual seriousness iii their demeanour. 

We were informed that shortly before oar arrival they had been aooneed of 
witchcraft. Conscious of innocence they accepted the tmrible ordeal, or ofifered 
to drink the poisoned mnavi. For this purpose they made a journey to the 
sacred hill where reix)sc<l the Ixxlies of their ancestors, and, after a solemn 
appeal to the unseen spirits of their fathers to judge of the innocence of these 
their children, drank the mnavi, vomited, and were therefore declared to be 
** Not guilty." They believed in the immortality of the eovl, and that the 
souls of their ancestors knew what they were doing, and were pleased or not 
accordingly. The ovmers of a large canoe refused to sell it because it belonged 
to the spirits of tlieir fathers, who helped them in killing the hippopotamus. 

Some of the Batoka chiefs must have had a good deal of enterprise. The 
lauds of one in the western part of the country lay on the Zambesi, which 
protected him on the south ; on the east and north was an impassable reedy 
marsh, filled with water all the year round, leaving only his west border 
unprotected and open to invasion. He conceived the bold project of digging a 
broad and deep canal, nearly a mile in length, from the west end of the re^y 
river to the Zambesi, and actually carried it into execution; thna forming a 
large island, on wliich his cattle grnzed in safety, and his oom ripened from 
year to year secure from all marauders. 

Another chief, who died a number of years ago, believed that he had disco- 
vered a remedy for tsetse bitten cattle. His son showed us the plant, which 
was new to our botanist, and likewise told us how the medicine was prepared. 
Tho bark of the root is dried, and — wlmt will be specially palatable to our 
homooopathist friends — a dozen tsetse are caught, dried, and ground with the 
bark to a fine powder. The mixture is administered internally, and the cattle 
are slso smoked, by bumtnic the rest of the plant under them. Tb» treatment 
is continued some weeks, as often as symptoms of the poison show themselves. 
This, he frankly saiil, will not cure all the bitten cattle, for cattle, and men 
too, die in spite of meilicine ; but should a herd by accident stray into a tsetse 
district and get bitten, by this medicine of Eampakampa, his father, some of 
them could be saved, while without it all would be sure to die. 

A remarkably prominent feature in the Batoka character is tbeir enlarged 
hospitality. No stranger is ever allowed to suffer hunger. They invariably 
sent to our sleeping-places large presents of the finest white meal, with fat 
capons " to give it a relish," and great pots of beer to comfort our hearts, with 

Eumpkins, beans, and tobacco ; so that» as they said, we should not sleep 
ungry nor thirsty." 
In travelling from the Kafu^ to Sinamanes, we often jmssed several villages 
in the course of a day's march. In the evening, deputations arrived from those 
villages at which we could not sleep, with liberal presents of food. It evi- 
dently pained them to have strangers pass without partaking of their hospitality. 
Repeatedly were we hailed from huts, asked to wait a moment and drink a 
little beer, which they brought with alacrity. 

When we iialted for the night, it was no uncommon thing for these people to 
prepare our camp. Entirely of their own accord, some wim their hoes quickly 
smoothed the ground for our beds ; others brought bundles of grass and spread 
it carefully over the spot ; some with their small axes speedily made a brush- 
fence round to shield us from the wind; and if, as occjisionally happened, the 
water was a little distant, others hastened and brought a pot or two of water to 
cook our food witii, and also firewood. They are an industrious people, and very 
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fond of agriculture. For hours at a time have we marched through unhrokcn 
com>fieids of nearly a mile in width. They erect numerous granaries for the 
reoeption of the grain, whicli give thnr village the appeannoe of hebg 
nnueually large ; and when the water of the Zambesi has sabsided they phioe 
the grain, tied up in bundles of grass, well plastered over with clay, on low 
sand islands, as a protection against the attacks of marauding mice and men. 

Owing to tiie ravages of the weevil, the native corn can hardly be preserved 
until the following crop oomes in. However largely they may cultivate, and 
abundant the harvest, itmnst all be consumed the same year in which it is 
grown. This may account for their making so much of it into beer, 'i'he 
beer they brew is not the sour and intoxicating kind found among other tribes, 
but sweet, and highly nutritious, with, only a slight degree of acidity to render 
it a pleasant drink. We never saw a single oase of hitorication among them, 
though all diank great quantities of beer. They were all plumps and in good 
condition. 

Both men and boys were eager to work for very small pay. Our men could 
liire any number of them to carry their burdens for a few beads a-day or a bit 
of cloth. The miserly and extra-dirty cook had an old pair of trowsers some 
of us had given him, and which be bad long worn himself : with one of the 
decayed legs of his trowsers he hired a man to carry his heavy \o&d a whole 
day; a second man carried it the next day for the other leg; and what 
remained of the old trowsers, minus the buttons, procured the labour of another 
man for the third day. 

They have their wandering minstrels. One of these, appaiently a genuine 
I>oet, attached himself to our com|>any for several days, and, whenever 
we halted, sang our praise to the villagers, in harmonious numbers of 4 and 
5 feet respectively. Another, though less gifted son of song, belonged to the 
Batoka of our own party. Every evening, while the otiien were talking or 
sleeping, he played on his sansah and rehearsed his songs. In composing 
extempore he was never at a loss : if the words refused to come, he baited not, 
but eked out the measure with a h — m, h — ^m, h — m. We did not observe 
many musical instruments among them : perha[>s since their exile from the 
finest portion of their country, like the Jewish captives tiie livers of 
Babylon, they have hung their harps upon the willows, 

A peculiar order of men is established among them, the order of the Endah 
Pezes (Go-Nakeds). The badge of this order, as the name suggests, consists 
in the entire absence of the slightest shred of clothing. They are in the state 
in which Adam is reported to have been before his invention of the fig-leaf 
apparel. We 1)C :nn to see members of this order about two days above the 
junction of the Kafue' ; two or three might be seen in a village. The numbers 
steadily increased, until in a short time every man and boy wore the badge of 
the Endah P^z^. The chief of one of the first villages, a noble, generous 
fellow, was one, as were likewise two or three of his men. In the afternoon he 
yisitcd us in the full dress of bis order, viz., a tobacco-pipe, nothing else what- 
ever, the stem about 2 feet long, wound round with polished iron, fie gave us 
a liberal present. Early next morning he came, accompanied by his wile and 
daughter, with two large pots of beer, in order that we might imesh ourselves 
before starting. BoUi the women, as comely and modest-looking as we have 
seen in Africa, were well clothed and adorned. 

The women, in fact, are all well clothed, and have mnny ornaments. Some 
wear tin ear-rings all round the ear, no fewer than nine often in each ear. 
There was nothing to indicate that they had the slightest idea of there bei^g 
anything peculiar in the no-dress-at-all style of their order. They rub their 
bodies with red ochre. Some plait a fillet two inches wide, of the inner 
bark of trees, shave the wool off tlie lower part of the head to an inch above the 
ears, tie this tillet on, having rubbed it and the wool which is left with the red 
ochre mixed in oiL It gives them the apix^arance of having on a neat forage- 
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cap, 11i'*s, with some strings of beads, a little polished iron wire round the 
arms, the nt'vi'r-railiii<i pifH', and a small pair of iron tongs to lift up a coal to 
li<;ht it with, constitute all tlie clotiiiiig the most dandy ded Eudah i'e'ze 
ever wears* 

They niae immense qusotities of tobaooo on the bonks of the Zambesi in 

the winter months, and are, ]Xirhap8, the most inveterate smokers in the world. 
The pipe is seldom out of their hands. 'J'hey arc as jKjlitc smokers as any ever 
found in a railway carriage. When they came with a present, although it was 
their own country, before lighting their pipes they asked if we bad any objec- 
tions to their smoking beside us, which of course, contrary to railway tra- 
vellers, we never had. They have invented a novel mo<le of smoking, which 
may interest those wlio are fond of the weed at home. They take a whiff, pulf 
out the grosser smoke, then by a sudden inhalation before all is out contrive 
to catch, as they say, and swallow the mure spirit of the tobacco, its real 
essoioe, which common smokers lose entirely, llieir tobacco is said to beyeiy 
stronc; ; it is certainly very cheap ; a few strings of beads will purchase as much 
as will last any reiisonablc smoker half a year. Their government, whatever 
it may have been formerly, is now that of separate and independent chiefs. 
The language is a dialeet of that which is spoken by the natives on tlM Zambesi 
below them, and particularly marked by the characteristic nse of the letter r, 
to the ap)iarcntly total exclusion of tlie letter /. ^riuy have not been visitetl 
by any regular trader for many a day until sliortly after wc ]^asscd. A party 
of trading slaves, belonging to the two half-caste Tortuguese who last year, 
with 400 slaves armed with the old Sepoy flint muskets, so treacheioiisly 
assassinated the chief and 20 of his mt n ik ar Zuml)a, and then took posses- 
sion of all his Imuls on the Zambesi and Loan^rwa, followed in our S]X)or, and 
bought laru'c (juantities of ivory and a number of young slave-girls for a few 
beads. They also purchased 10 large new caiKHis for 6 sti'iugs of coarse white 
or red beads Sp-peoe, or 2 fathoms of American calico. As traders aro now 
sure to go to them with l>esds and cloth-, the order of the Endah Pds^will in 
a short time be nund>ered amon-j; the things that were; for it is to be regretted 
that these traders belong to a nation wliose subjects buy and sell slaves, and are 
the guilty agents for carryiug on thu shive-trade in all this imt of Eastern 
AAica. 



4. Vie River Rovtma. Extract from ''Pilotage remarks" of T). J, 
Mat, B.N., in charge of the Pioaeer^ Dr. Livingstoue's Expedition. 

The river Bovuma is about 12 miles north-westward of Gape Delgado, in lat. 
10° 28' s., long. 40° 30' E. ; the entrance is 1 mile in breadth, situated on the 
south side of a hay <! miles in Icnj^th and 3 in breadth, formed by Kowna 
Point on the south, and the island of Nizandjary on the north. 

In rounding liovuma Point, the entrance of the river is not easily made out 
until it bears 8.w. (there bein«! many other emaller openings to the north and 
south of it), on which hearing a vessel may avu Ixi in 5 or 7 fathoms. Baring 
thf- time tlie Pinneer here she anchored for a fort niulit ofT the entrance, when 
the ebb-tide made out of the river the whole time, overcoming the Hood-tide, 
which in s^)rin^s rises to 18 feet, and in neaps to 5 feet. 

The navie^ble entrance to the river is only ^ of a mile, owing to projecting 
sand-banks on both sides ; and, althouvih there is no bar, it is dangerous for 
boats to attempt the entrance between half-tloo<l and half-ebb, on account of the 
over-falls caused l»y the sudden change in the depth from 3 to 17 fathoms. 

About 2 miles inside the entrance conimtnce a series of sand-banks, which 
obstruct the channel, rendering the navigation very intricate, by a narrow 
nassage which runs from one side of the river abruptly to tiie ouier, with a 
of only 5 or 6 f<^t in many places. 
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At the begiDuing of March, 18G1, the river Piovuma was at its maximum 
height of the season. It subsided, imd then rose a^in towards the close 

of the month to nearly iU original height, and it was hot vvtrn these periods 
that our examination was made. We readied HO ini!es uj) the river, and, as 
the water began to fall rapidly, it was thought best to return to the entrance 
to clear the shoal patches, over which we barely carried 5 feet. At the ytoiut 
of our turning there appeared no more difficulty to our further progress, but the 
falling tide would not permit it. 

Tl\e navigation of the river is not oidy intricate, hut it has a ilnvn -current 
of 3 knots jx}r hour, and near the mouth a pulling boat could not stem it. 
Wood for steaming j^urposes is easily procurable, esijccially near the sea. The 
inhalntaats were few : they were shy and timid, and could only give us a 
scnnty supply of provisions. Tlie water of the river on our first using it 
affected every one on lx)ard, but it a-ased doing so when we heranie accustomed 
to itr. Comparing the Kovuma with the Niger, as to their qualities as rivers, 
and oompariug also the people and productions about them, the Botnima is 
most markedly inferior ; but it may yet be shown that we have mnch more to 
learn about it, 

I do not think it very unlioaltliy, althougli, on onr return to the mouth, 
nearly every person on hoard the rioneer beciiuie ill. 1 attribute the sickness 
to exposure and to the hard work we had just eiperienced, and to onr being 
anchored off a foul mud-creek, close to a mangrove forest, for convenience of 
wooding. 

A comparison of the rivers Shire? and Kovurna will incline to tlie coneltision 
that they do not proceed from the same source. The Shire is deej), clear, and 
subject to little variation of rise or fall; the Rovuma is shallow, muddy, and, 
according to Krapf, was but a small stream when he passed its month. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OW 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

OF LONDON. 



SBSSION 1861-69. 

Fomih Meeting, Monda^y Jamcety IdtA, 1862. 

Sm BODEBIOK 1. MUBCHI^ON, Yica-Paesident, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — Lord JRoHo; Deane J. Hoare; John Hobam; and 
W, Johnsimf M., JEtqrs.^ wn presented ttpon their ISectinu 

Elections. — Commr. Richard Charles Mayne^ r.n. ; Rev. Jordan 
Palmer, m.a. ; Sir Joshua Rowe, c.b. ; Colonel M. Dalrymple White^ c.b. ; 
George F. Banksj Surg.^ r.n. ; Alfred Barton ; Latimer Clark ; Jamee 
Goddard, fun. ; James Coshf UJD, ; Thomas Martin; Henry Xourse; 
George D. Ramsay; Auguttue Thame; and WHUam Webb^ Eegrt^ 
wre eieded FeOowe, 

AoGBSSiOHS. — ^Among the Aooeesions to the Libraiy and Map-rooms 
sinoe the former meeting were — ^BaTenstein'a 'Bnasiaiia on the 
Amur;' Ahetracts of the Principal Lines of Spirit Levelling in 
Scotland, by the Ordnance Survey; Haast's *Beport on the Nelson 
Province of New Zealand ; ' Sykes' * Notes on Progreas of Trade 
of England with China;* Davidson's * Directory for Pacific Coast 
of the United States ; * * Description de TAfrique/ by Dapper ; 
Mouat's ' Eough Notes of a Trip to Keunion, the Mauritius, and 
Ceylon ; ' Transactions of various Scientific Societies at home and 
abroad ; complete suit of a Japanese Warrior, from Consul Pember- 
ton Hodgson, <&c. &g. 

Exhibitions. — Several Photographs taken in the Andaman Islands, 
and various bows and arrows, nets and drinking-vessels, nsed by 

the Aborigines of these islands, were exhibited. 
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ADDRESS OF CONDOL£NC£ S£NT TO TU£ QU££N. [Jam. 13,1862. 



The Chairman, in opening the meeting, said it was his duty 
to aniiouiK'o that the Council of tho Society had forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for presentation to Her Majesty, the following 
Address of Condolence on the death of the late Prince Consort, 
which had been duly acknowledged by HJi. Seoretaiy of State for 
the Home Department 

" Mat it please Yon& Majesty, 

We, the F^resident and Council of the Boyal Geogiaphioal 
Society, respeotfiillj i^der the expression of onr heartfelt con- 
dolence to your Majesty on the mouziifQl ocoasion of the decease of 
yonr illustrious Consort. 

" Profoundly grieved as the heart of the nation has been by this 
sad calamity, we, uniting with the multitude of His Boyal High- 
nes8*s admirers, urgently desire to testify our deep sense of ttie 
irreparable loss which science and art have sustained by Ihe death 
of our gifted and enlightened Vice-Patron. 

" As men enabled from the nature of our pursuits to take a wide 
retrospect of the many good deeds of His Eoyal Highness, we 
specially advert to tho well-known and gratefully acknowledged 
facts that your Majesty's lamented Consort largely promoted and 
difihised scientific knowledge both by precept and example ; and, to 
the great advantage of your people, successfully applied such know- 
ledge to tho improyement of the various industries of Britain and 
her Colonies. 

** Ixepresenting a scientific Society of which your Majesty is the 
gracious l*atron, we repeat the expression of our profuuud sympathy, 
and earnestly pray that, with the aid of Divine I'rovidence, your 
Majesty may be enabled so to sustain your heavy bereavement as 
long to coixtinuo to bo a blesbing to your MthfiU and loyal people. 

Jmvary 1862.** 

The Chairman, in continuation, gi'eatly regretted that their Pre- 
sident was prevented bv ilbiess from attending the meetinj:: and 
taking tho chair, as it was I.ord Ashburton's especial wish to 
address the Society upon this mournful subject. His Lordship 
would, however, take the opportunity of doing so on a futute 
occasion, and would doubtless expatiate fuUy thereon at the 
ensuing anniversaiy. 
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AHXOUllCEifEMTS. — The Chairman announoed to the meeting two 
-very important geographical facts, which wotild fvobablj be the 
safajeots of fntuie papen lead before the Sooiefj. Isi A letter 
from Sir Henry Barkly, Governor of YictGria, stating that MeflB». 
Burke and Wills had oroased the Aaatralian Continent to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and retomed to Cooper's Creek, where they had 
miaentbly perished from staxVation (see pp. bS and 68). 2ndiy. That 
a letter had been receiyed from Mr. Thoniton, who accompanied 
Baron you der Beoken, stating that they had retomed to Mombas, 
aftor reaching and partly ascending Kilimanjaro ; whose top was 
covered with snow, and whose height was trigonometrically 
measured to bo about 20,000 feet (heo p. 47). 

The Papers read were— 

1, Brief Narrative of an Expedition to the AndoMium Jskmds, in 1857. 
• By F. J. MouAT, M.D., of the Bengal Army, F.B.a js., dra. * 

A Commission was appointed by the €K>vemor-€(eneral of India, in 
1857, to examine the Andaman Islands, with a view of selecting a 
suitable spot for a penal settlement. The mutineers of the great 

Indian liebellion were to be sent there, and the islands wero ulti- 
mately to form a station for tho reception of all felons who wero 
sentenced to transportation from India. Dr. Mouat was appointed 
the chief of the commission; his associates were Dr. George I'lay- 
fair, to whom the medical and scientific duties were assigned, and 
Ijieut. Heathcoto, who undertook the hydrography. 

Yery little recent intelligence was procurable about those islands, 
though part of their coasts had been carefully surveyed by Lieut. 
Blair, in 1789, and a penal settlement had actually been established 
upon them at the same date, but abandoned, in 1795, on account of 
its unhealthiness. Col. Colebrook, afterwards Surveyor-General of 
India, had visited the Audamans, and published a short vocabulary 
of the language of the natives. Others also had published short 
accounts in the beginning of this centiuy; but of late years no 
information whatever had been obtained about the Andamans, 
except throngb the narratives of shipwrecked persons, who inva- 
riably represented the aborigines as exceedingly savage and hostile. 
Dr. Helps endeavoured to explore the islands in 1840, but lie was 
murdered shortly after his arrival The Andamaners were usually 
reputed cannibals. 

Dr. Honat's commission was accompanied by a laige escort, 
including a useful body of Burmese convicts sent to aid them in 
pioneering. They sailed to their destination in a steamer of light 
draught, and ultimately proceeded in making a thorough examina- 
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turn of the ooasts of the Andmnung, ezoept ^^hcro the abondanoe ' 
of ooral reefs made safe navigation and nsefnl harbours an impoa- 
aibility. The natives were found to be ezoeedingly numerous and 
hostile, and their stealthy habits made it necessary for the exploring 
party to prooeed with exceeding vigilance ; especially as the island 
was covered by a dense vegetation, which aerionsly embarrassed 
the movements of the traveUers, and hid the advances of the natives. 
The entire islands, up to the very hill tops, which reached 2000 
• feet in altitude, were olothed by a forest-growth of such remarkable 
thiolcness that no eminence could be climbed without oatting a 
pathway. No spots were found sufficiently open to admit of ssfe 
encampment, and, in consequence, the party were obliged to return 
every night to tlioir ships, and to cuutont themselves with a limited 
range of exphjration fmiu the coast. 

Several gutxl harljours were found. Port Comwallis, the site of 
the old settlemeut, is a n)agnificent one : it is land-locked and 
picturesque ; but a bank fif mud, uncovered at low-water, was there 
to account for its unhoaltliiness. 

The botanical features of the Andaman Tsluiuls somewhat re- 
semble those of Sumatra : fine timber-trees were found in the forest. 
As regards animals, the only mammal seen was a small black hog 
of a peculiar species. Kats and monkeys were said to exist. A 
harmless green snake was the only discovered reptile. Scorpions 
and centipedes were found in abundance. Birds were neither 
numerous nor varied in species. 

Numerous efforts were made to communicate in a friendly way with 
the natives, but all failed utterly. The Sepoys who have latterly 
escaped from the penal settlement into the bush — ^for the station has 
been established since Dr. Mouat's visit — ^have been equally unsuo- 
oessful : they have usually been murdered, and those who returned 
can hardly account for their good fortune in being permitted to do 
so. One intelligent Hindoo informant, who lived upwards of a year 
among the natives, brought back a full and very interesting account 
of their social habits. He agrees with others in his description of 
their habitual hatred and ferocity to strangers, but adds that, to 
one another, they were kindly disposed. He wholly repudiates tlie 
charge of cannibalism brought against them. In the many huts 
Dr. Mouat examined, which had just before been quitted by their 
inhabitants, ho could find no traces whatever of such a practice. 
Yet they have ciustuins wliicli seem sufticient to have suj^gested this 
charge; they prize the bones of their deceased relatives, and, as 
they are remarkably migratory, they always carry the bones with 
them. The dead are buried in a sitting posture ; and, months after- 
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wazds, the bones m ezhnmed, wept over, and divided amongst the 
relatiTes. The diief mourner wears Hie skull, bung from bis neok, 
upon bis back, and oanies it for more than a year. 

A native was captured during an attaok upon Dr. Mouat's 
expedition, and was broug^ by him to Calcutta. Tbougb ezoeed- 
iBgly ferocious at the time of bis capture, it was remarkable bow 
completely and quickly bis ferocity left bim. He became attached 
to the sailors, and they to him. He showed himself remarkably 
docile and imitative, and adopted dress and civilised habits with 
readiness and constancy. 

Dr. Mouat considers the whole of the Aiidaii.an gronp to bo 
inhabited by one single race of men. They are diminutive, but 
perfectly shaped ; they bear no discoverable resemblance to any 
other race of men. He et>timates their number, partly from facts 
adduced by the Indian Sepoys above mentioned, and corroborated 
by what he saw, as perhaps attaining to 15,000. 



2. On the Irade hetwcen the Eadcrn Archiju'hujo and Nfic Guinea and its 
Jslands. By A. liutifiELL Wallace, f.e.o.s. 

The portion of New Guinea with which ti ade is regularly main- 
tained from the Eastern Archipelago, includes Geelvink Bay and 
the nortb-westem part of the island, on both coasts, as fitr as the 
137ih d^ree of longitude. It also includes the adjacent islands of 
Jobie, Waigaiou, &c., and the more distant ones of and Aru. 
Tbe entrepot, wbenoe the trade is directly carried on, is a small 
island, called Eilwaru, scarcely 50 yards across, between Coram 
Laut and Keffing, which has a good anchorage on both sides of it. 

The only articles of oommoroial value procured from tbe interior 
of New Guinea, are Mussoi bark — wbiob giTcs an aromatic oil used 
in Java to inib over the skin — and wild nutmegs. From the coasts 
and islands come beche-de mer, motlier-of-pcarl, and tortoiseshell, 
in abundance. There are alno pearls, birds of paradise, sago, raw 
and in calces, and rice in the husk. Few of these articles go to 
Europe. The Chinese are the only consumers of Ijeche-de-mer ; 
tbe Philippine Islands take the tortoisesliells, and even the pearls 
and bird^s of paradise mcstly go to China. The goods with wliicli 
they are all bought, are bar-iron, calico, cheap German knives, &c., 
and the trade is mainly carried on in native prahus. 

Of all this New Guinea district the Aru Islands are the most 
important. There is a great competition of trade in them; and 
calicos and liandkercbie& may be obtained even cheaper there than 
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in the towns where ihej are aotually produced. Fifteen large 
praliiiB, curying a oaxgo worth 15,0001., and about one Hundred 
small ones, were seen at the Ant Islands at one tune, in 1857, 
when the autiior Tisited them. The K6 islanden are the boat- 
bnildeKB of the far East The Qonm gronp are inhabited hy 
traders. 

The siaff of life in these islands is sago. A good sised sago-palm 
will give J 800 oakes of three to the lb., of which £70 are the ordinaiy 
quantify oonsmned by a man in a day. Henoe a single tree may be 
considered equal to the Bupport of a man ^uonghout the year. The 
labour to prepare the ibod is as follows: — ^Two men, woridng 
moderately, will finish a tree in five days, and two women win 
bako the whole in about five days more ; so we may estimate that, 
with ton days' labour, a man may produce food for a whole year. 
This is, if ho possesses trees of liis own ; for all tho sago-palms are 
hccomo private property, and cost about 95. each. Again, the cost of 
labour being 4<i. a-dav, and the cost of the tree 9s., the expense of 
one year's food for a man is only 125. 

Pbofessob Owen said the uniform accounts that had reached him of the 
diminutive stature and low animal life of tlic natives of the Andaman Islands, 
had made him peculiarly desirous to acquire the means of comparing their 
physical charaoten with those of other forms of the htmum race. It was 
therefore with great pleasure that he received for the purpose of exammation, 
ho believed, the first skeleton of a male Andamaner which had evor ronched 
Europe. It was throu^i^h the thoiiLihtfnhicss lor the needs of science mani- 
fested by Dr. Mouat, that the specimeu was secured which had been submitted 
to him by that gentleman, ana which he bad liberally presented to the 
British Museum. Professor Owen said that the s|J€cimen eloeely accorded 
with the attribute of the diminutive stature of the Andamaners. The bones 
were those of a man to all appearance in the prime of life, who evidently did 
not exceed four feet ten inclies in height. As to the character of the hones, 
be might say he never saw any in texture or In the development of their pro- 
cesses or ridges, or in any of those characteristics which indicated the com- 
plete mastery of the frame by a healthy individual — so strongly marked as 
in those of the little man whose skeleton he had received from Dr. Mouat. 
His first attention was directed to the ankle, the feet, and that most charac- 
teristio member l^e great toe ; and be foimd all that related to the power of 
maintaining an upright posture was as well and as ijerfectly marked in the 
small skeleton as in one of the highest specimens of the human race. The next 
point to be considered was the character of the cranium ; because the first 
questions which had been mooted by ethnologists with regard to those little, 
iow-plaoed savages, as the Andamaners were mlled, were, — ^Wbenoe did they 
come ? — with what other race of the human species were they allied ? There 
had been a conjecture that they might possibly have been derived from tho 
negroes imported for slave lal>our by the Portuguese — that they might have 
got stranded on the idand owing to the wreck of some vessel while brindng 
them from Afrioa. Another opinion, founded upon the mere analogy of uieir 
dark colour, was that they might be an offshoot of the Papuans that inhabited 
Kew Guinea and Australasia. And, thirdly, it had been conjectured that the 
Andaman Islands might have been peopled by immigrants trom the Burmese 
coast of the oontiuent of Asia. He fouud, however, that the skull of the 
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skeleton he Lad examined decidedly showed that it was not the cnnium of 
the l)h\ck West-Alricau ucfiro, or of the dark rajaian. Jii coiiiparin'i tl.'e 
skull witli the Paimans, he found it had not the Banie lowuess aud flatiiei>» of 
the blow, nor the frontal ridge OTerbanging the lanken origin of the ntmls, 
nor fbe prominence of the cheek bonee, nor the degree of prognatbigm of tho 
jawSy nor the tliickness of the cranium, nor tho larfjo projK.rtional size of the 
molars; tliere was nothin;:, in l:ict, in its family cliaracttT which resernMod 
the skull of the Papuan. Still more decided were the evidences that UiO 
Andamaner was no member of the raoe of the typeal Mgroes : least of all 
those western negroes from whom the Portuguese and the other Blave-im]^)orters 
had derived their slaves. Neither did tlie cranium, as a wliole, exhibit marks 
of close or sjxjcial atlinity to the Malay or the M(>n}j;o!ian. There was n(-tliing 
osteological to lead him to ir>fer that the Audamaners hiui been derived from 
the Burmese or from any ]M o})le now Inbabiting the continent of Asia. The 
skull of the present Minco{iie was well shaped, neither too long nor too sliort : 
its walls were not thicker than those of Knro]ieans. Tlio cn] acify of tl c 
cranium was certainly small, the skull Vx-ing projortioncMl to the stature, and 
the forehead was neither high nor broad ; but the l>ones of the face were 
developed in a medium degree, with ihe exception of a slight pr(jjcctioD of the 
npf^er jaw, such as he had seen developed in some of the lower Europeans, and 
wbfch might be conncct<'d in some dcoree with protracted suckling of the 
infant by the mothers, and l»y the habitual use of the incisors in fwdin;:, 
which was common to uncivilized people. These were the chief facts he had 
derived from the study of the skeleton of the Andamaner. They, of course, 
* suggested certain ideas tO his mind. The first was this: — Why should 
ethnologists, when they came to study the natives of an insulate<l jrroup of 
people like the Audamaners, deem it necessary to determine to what contemjo- 
raueous people they were allied, on the assumption that they had been derived 
from some existing and neighbouring land? Geological science had esta- 
blished the fact of continuous and progressive, though extremely slow, muta- 
tions of land and sea; and had taught them that the continents of mo<h rn 
geography were only the last phases ot those mutations, llow lonjz the human 
species had existed, aud how far they had been contem|x>raneous with such 
mutatkos, were the preliminary questions which presented themselves in 
grappling with the problem suggested by a [>ecnl]ar insular race like the 
Minoopies. Certain it was, that geolot^ists had conceived that the islands on 
the south of the present great c(»ntinent of Asia might be remnants of some 
antecedent very distinct m)up of land ; and naturalists — and he would more 
especially mention Sir J. Emerson Teonenl^ who had paid so great attention to 
the £nma of Ceylon — had brought to their knowledge a host of facts con- 
firmatory of the idea that Ceylon was not a dismemberment of India, but j^art 
of a distinct and antecedent continent. In confirmation of that idea, they 
had the result of the geological researches of Cautley, Faulkner and others in 
India, which seemed to show that the Bimalayss bad risen, lifting up the fossil- 
iferous beds on their present slopes, within comparatively recent geoL'raphical 
time ; proving that India had been the site of one of the latest of those u'reat 
systems of uphexiving forces that resulted in the formation of new c^nitineuts. 
Was it not, then, possible that the Andamaners might have come from 
nowh ere fliat was to say, from no actual contiguous and separate land, but 
might be the representatives of an old race belonging to a former continent that 
had almost disappeared? Ue would add, that the Adamnners were tnie men, 
showing no special aSinity to any lower form of the animal kingdom. They 
were active, bold, plucky little fellows ; and they had as much wit as their 
notions of daily and annual happiness required. Thdr islands 3^elded a 
sufficiency of food in the form of quadrapedsj such as an indigenous s]>ccic8 
of wild hog, of fishes, of shell-fish, and various indigenous fruits: their arts 
had progressed iu the degree requisite to enable them to obtain that lood; 
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As climbers, as swimmers, as runners, as leapers, they appeared to cxliibit how 
adniinibly the huiium frame was adapted lor mastery over the earth, in 
whatever limit and kind of sphere the bimanous species might become placed. 

Hb. Cbawfubd agreed entirely witii Pkotaor Owen witih lespeet to the 
phyncal and intellectual appeuanoe of the Andnnmnik They were small, 
compact, and well put together; and, for the purposes of savage life, he did not 
think thi y WL-re deficient. Upon the whole, the Andamans were an ingenious 
people, as far their means extended. He thought they were a great 
aeu superior to the people of AustimUa : for the AuBtmlians were vnaUe to 
make a boat ; th^ were ignonnt of naTig^tion, and they had never invented 
the bow and arrow. 

The meeting was then adjoamed to Monday, Jan. 27th. 



Fifth Meeting, Monday, January 21th, 1862. 
CAPTAIN B. COLLIKSON, B.V., Vicfi-FBSsmENT, in ilie Cliair. 

Presentations. — Bev. Jordan Palmer, m.A. ; Sir Christopher Jlawh'nSon ; 
Sir Joshua Rom ; Douglas Henty ; Henry Martini and Thotmaa Martin^ 
JSsqn^ were prmnted upon their ekctim. 

Elections. — Lieiit.'-Cammandsr Wi D^fijf Maekumih IhBm^ 
Ce^m Horace Mantagui Lieut»'C6bnd A, Park: Me Hari of Pontfr^t ; 
Major Charles 8, Showere ; EMn Adame ; Jamea Biecutt Croesman ; 
ASfred&ad; X Bimy Key ; Clemmtlktmdeonlsgyatt; OeorSfe Lumeden ; 
CoKn /• Mat^muBk ; Bobert BusaeB Notman ; John SamnAPhemi ; Bobert 
Prido BoupeUj Q.a; Hemry Ayshford Sanford; Drantim Ihaoers; John 
Wardiaw; and John Watney^ Jmr,, Esqrs^ were dected Fdlom, 

Accessions. — Among tho accessions to the Tjibrury and Map-Eooms 
Binco the former Meeting were — W angh's ' Heport on the Survey 
of India, 1858-59;* Casalis*s *Basutos;' Murray's 'Pitcaim;* 
Thomson's Phm of the Province of Otago ; Sketch-map of tJie Ogun 
Eiver, by Captains Bedingfield and Purton; Admiralty Plan of 
Shanghai ; Ordnance Maps ; Admiralty Charts, &o. dec. 

Exhibitions.— A pliotograph of the Tnapeka Gold-FieldB in New 
Zealand; Banish Plan of the Biver Yolta ; and Mauy's Map of tho 
United States, were exhibited at the Meeting. 

Announcements. — McDouall Stuart. The Chairman desired the 
following extracts to be read from a letter addressed by Messrs. 
Chambers and Fiucke to Lord Ashburton, dated October 26thy 
1861 :— 

** We again take the liberty to address you, to give particulars of 
our progress in fitting out the present party, under the command of 
Mr. Stuart, to complete tho crossing of our continent from south to 
north. On the 22nd instant, Mr. £ieokwiok (second in oonunand) 
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and Mr. Woodforde started for Chambers's Greek with firar of ovr 
horses. And on their arriyal they will at onoe commence pre- 
paring the food neoessaiy for the party ; and we expect that by the 
time this is done the whole party will be there assembled, and at 
onoe make tlieir final start for the Kewoastle water. 

Yesterday fi^e men, with thirty horses, took their departure, who 
will traTel by easy stages to the north till they are joined by Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Watorhonse (the naturalist). The entire strength 
of the party will be eleven men, with seventy horses. They are 
fitted ont most liberally with every necessary. They carry with 
them' water-bottles that will hold 70 gallons, and by this means Mr. 
Stuart will be able to form depots ahead ; and we now entertain no 
doubt of bis making his way through the last 80 miles which he 
has yet to accomplish. 

The Papers read were — 

1. Expedition to KiUnumjaro (m con^fHuiy with the Baron wn derPecken), 
By IL Thornton, f.b.g.s., late Geologist to the Zambesi Expedition. 

The letter from which the following extracts are made contains 
the only information that has yet reached the Society on the suc- 
cessful issue of their journey. The extracts contain all that is 
purely geographical in the letter, but there are in addition minute 
notes on the geology of the district visited. 

*' Our route lay from Mombas to the south-west over ti&e Shimba, 
ihence northrwest to the Eadiaro, then south-west to the Fare, then 
north to the Lake Tipe, thenoe through Dafeta to Kilema, where 
we made one attempt to asoend the Kilimanjaro, but had to tuirn 
baek at abont 8000 feet. We then went round by the foot of the 
mountain to Madjami ; thenoe we returned by Dafeta» Lake Yipe, 
Pare, and the north foot of TJsambara, to Wanga on the ooast, whioh 
we reached on the 101st day from«Mombas. We have made a 
tolerable map of our journey, the country through which we passed 
being very favourable for triangulation ; though, from not being 
allowed to ascend the mountains of i*are and Usambara, and the 
want of two or three stations which circumstances prevented our 
taking, the map is not nearly so complete as I could wish it to be. 
The triangulation is checked by several latitudes and a lunar dis- 
tance at Kilema. I have not yet plotted out the whole of the map, 
but I hope to complete and send it shortly. 

** Our journey, on the whole, has been tolerably successful. We did 
not succeed in reaching the top of Kilimanjaro ; but I have its alti- 
tude £rom six different stations, oonneoted by tolerable triangles, at 
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diaiances varying from 15 to 50 miles. From these I believe the 
height of the Kilimanjaro to be about 20,000 £eet. Its shape varies 
mnoh, 88 fleen from different pointa of view ; but, from all place* 
we have seen it, its heae rises very gradually from a great plane. 
The outline of the top, as eoea from Ma^jami, is a great dome (but 
this Isoe is nearly flat) : as seen from the east, it is eonical, with 
the apez out off; fimning a litHe plane, sbpinga little to the north. 
The sonthem slope of this cone is much steeper than the northern. 
Several miles to the north-east of the top a great conical peak rises 
to about 17,000 feet; and about 50 miles to the west of Kiliman- 
jaro a great conical moontain, named Mem, rises from the great 
plain of the Maaeai to perhaps 18,000 feet 

'* As seen from the east, the snow forms only a thick cap to Hie 
Kilimanjaro, with a broad tongue creeping down Ihe south slope; 
and, wlicn the sun is liigli, several l^^ng streaks of snow are seen 
lying in small ravines descending from the cap. As seen from 
Madjami, tlio snow partially covers the south-west face of the dome 
(about a quarter the height of the mountain), but several large bare 
patches of rock show out above the snow. Tlie snow liere seems to 
lie at its steepest possible angle, so that fresh snow falling on this 
side must at once slip down to the foot of the face of the dome. In 
one evening, at Madjami, wo saw three such slijis of snow in about 
an hour's time. On the eastern peak a few patches of snow are 
' seen when the sun is high. 

" All parts of the mountain we saw are composed of lava of sub- 
ariel origin. From not reaching the top, and having seen only the 
aonth-east, south, and south-west parts of the mountain, I cannot 
speak with certainty of its stmcture ; but I think that the Eili- 
margaxo is the north-esstem part of an. old subariel volcano, the 
sonth-westem and larger part having sank down several thonsaad 
feet» and been partially broken np by fimlts. The great &olt 
separating these two parte lies about north'West and sonth-east, and 
forms a very steep, long, flat sonih*west &ce to the monntain ; and 
a high, very rugged mountain mass, lying a liew miles to tiie north 
of Madjami, may be the relics of the top of the or^pnal monntain. 

"We have not readied the axis of stractare of Eastern Afriea; 
b«t very &r to the south^^west from Kilema are seen, on a clear day, 
three very high rugged mountains (as high as the Meru mountain), 
with conical tops, which, if not volcanic — and 1 think their sides 
are too steep and shapes too irregular lor ordinary volcanoes — may 
be composed of the axial granite. 

The Lake Ypc is shallow, and rapidly filling up. You will see 
its size aud poisition best when 1 send. you oui' map. Ou its north side 
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it xeoaives tho River Loomi (of Bebmann), and at its west end sends 
out a river which, after joining the Jagga river, flows south through 
the plain lying between the Ugono and Annisha ranges to tlie riyer 
of Paagani. Between the Kilimanjaro and Anusha ranges is a 
small wateished, which sends the riyers of Western Hadjami to 
the west, 

]£r. Bebmana's map and description, as given in the first Tolnme 
of the * lOssionaxy Intell^;encer,' give a yery &ir idea of the eonntry, 
and, oonsideiing he had no instnimoits, his map is veiy aoeuiato." 



2, Ascent of the Ogun, or Abheohita Pdver. By Captain KirHAiiD 
Burton, f.r.g.s., IT. Consul at F(?niando Po, with Captain 
Bjsdinofisld, £.n., f.r.q^., and Dr. Eal£S, r.n. 

Captain Bueton's charactoristio letter will he found printed at 
length at p. 64. It is therefore nnneoessary to do more here than 
shortly allnde to it. He yisited Abbeoknta; and his remarks show 
that, while impressed with the ootton-prodneing powers of the soil, 
he takes a less &yonrable yiew than is nsoal, of the civilized pro- 
gress to which the inhabitants haye actoally attained. He points 
out that the new colony of Lagos is deficient in a sanatorium, which 
should bo sought in the monntainons ooontiy of the Cameroons. A 
minute survey of the Eiver Ogun, by himself and Captain Beding- 
field, accompanies the letter. 



3. Journal of the Proceedings of H, M, S, *Bhod/unind * i^ the lUver VoUOf 
Wuk Coast (fAfrioa, under Commander Bolben, b.v., f.b.04U 

The author, conveying his Excellency the Goyemor of Cape Coast 
Castle, steamed to the mouth of the Volta, a river near Lagos, with 
a view of ascending it, — a feat that had never before been accom- 
plished by white men. A rapid .survey of the bar proved it was 
not that impassable barrier it had always been reputed, and that its 
features had become exceedincrly different from those described in 
the sailing directoiy. An expedition of four well-armed boats, 
manned by thirty-nine men, then proceeded to enter the river. 
They crossed the bar without difficulty on October 28th, 1861, in 
1 1 feet water. The Bhodhoutui herself could have been taken 
across it. 

Partly sailing and partly rowing, the expedition ascended the 
riyer for 120 miles without difficulty or molestation, when their 
yoy^e was brought to an abrupt close by rapids. Though imprac- 
ticable to ship's boats, the rapids are not absolutely impassablei' 
for the small strong native canoes can be foroed through them to 
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Ponjr, a town which is situated at their head, 5 miles above the 
fortheat point reached by the expedition. Above Pong the Volta is 
again navigable. IIh Htream was considerable. Immediately below 
the rapids it had a depth of 10 feet right across from bank to bank 
and a width of three-qnarten of » mile. The natives were a fine 
laoe of men. The olimate appeared healthy ; for none of the party 
goffered during the five days thej were in the river, notfdthstand- 
ing ezpoeore and severe work. The piinoipal produots were 
ootton, palm-^il, Indian-oom, and cassava. The water of the river 
was palatable, and fish abundant 

The CUAifiMAK said the first paj^er which had been read had reference to one 
of those important geographical problems which they must all rejoice to learn 
had been solved. It was not indeed that elaborate account, accompanied by 
a map, which they hojx'd to have communicated to them by the authorit}'' of 
the leader of the exi)oditit)n, the Baron von dcr Dccken, but it was a private 
letter from his associate, the geologist Mr. Thornton. The letter was never- 
theless 80 ably written, and treated of such exceedingly iateresting topics, that 
it was felt best to submit it to the Society without liirther delay. There was 
not now any doubt in tlie world that Kilimanjaro was really and truly a sno%v- 
ca[)ped mountain, and tliat its heiirht, if not 20,003 feet, was st^niething very 
nigh to it. lie regretted that tSir ii. Muicliibon was unable to be pres*;nt, for 
he wonid haye done justice to the important geological foots communicated by 
Mr. TliMiui*,!!. Ho (the Chairman) felt no doubt that the information now 
received on tlie i)hy8ic;\l sfrncturf of tlie district of Kilimanjaro would mate- 
rially intlueuce our speculations <m the position of the eastern affluents of the 
Wliite Nile. 

Majob'Gbv. Snt Hbnbt Bawunbov, x.o.b^ esid it was most aatisiactory to 
have the problem of KilimsDjaro at last solved, lliey must remember that for 

a Ion;:: j>erio<l it had hecn a question of doubt amongst geographers whether the 
inouutuin re;illy existed at all, and, if it did, whether it was of the height it M as 
stated to be. For a long time it was supposed that the white top that was 
seen was simply quartz or dolomite which glittered fai the son, and was mis* 
taken for snow. However the evidence now received fully veriBed the state- 
Tiiciit of Mr. Kcbmann ; for to him Iwlonged — and he (Sir Henry' Kawlinson) 
iioix'd would !«' attributed, without any sort of jeiUousy on the jwirt of England 
— the honours of that discovery. The note he bad in his hand was from 
Lieat.-Gol. Pelly, who bad succeeded Gol. Rigby as the agent of the British 
Qovenunent at Zanzibar. He was a gentleman of considerable geographical 
experience (having recently performeil a very interesting journey from Teheran 
through Afghanistan to India), and was anxious to further as far as he could, 
both officially and privately, the exploration of central Africa. Sir U. l^wlin- 
son then proceeded to read the following commnnicatSon : — 

Mt DBAB 8ni Hbnrt, Zanabu-, 23 No7., 1861. 

**I arrived here on the IGtli ult., having coasted alon^ the Afincsn 
shore from the Mozambique to Zansibar, touching at Iboo^ and uie other ports 

en route. 

•* Since arrival here 1 have been in the Ariel up to the equator, 
touching at Mombas and Lamoo. The country is finer, snd the Simate 
better than I had expected to find them. 

** ]*aron von der Decken, just returned from the mountain of Kilimanjaro, 
dined with me last evening. He is much pleased with his African excursion. 
Kilimanjaro has ixirixjtual snow on it, though close to the line; and he 
estimates its height by triangulation at 20,000 feet. 
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" I am becoming much interested in the line of the Ozi River, and I cannot 
help fancying that explorations taken alon<z it to the ranges on its n.w. would 
be the most worth of all, and might also discover the real sources of the Nile." 

Col. Sykes said they really owed the solution of the problem to which 
reference had been made, to Baron von der Deckcn, who, out of his own means 
and. luB loye of research, had imdertakea to travel in Africa. Hie Baron'a 
original object was not the discovery of which they now heard, but an expedition 
in another part of Eastern Africa, whence he was driven back under circum- 
stances of considerable |)ersonal danger ; but, nothing daunted, he renewed hia 
explorations, and this time in the direction of Kilimanjaro. The existence of 
that mountain had been pooh-poohed in England, where it was looked upon as 
a myth. It was said by some that the supposed snow was quartz, and by 
others that it was a thing m nubibus; but they now found that the snow- 
capped mountain was a real fact. He was very glad that the problem had 
heen solved hy one who undertook the research from his own resouioes ; the 
more so as he bad taken a personal interest in the discoveries of Erapf and 
Rebmann, the German missionaries, and liad brought them to the notice of the 
Society, in his pa]>er upon Zaiizibar. He con^^ratulated the Baron heartily 
upon his success, and desired to render unmitigated homage to the zeal of a 
foreigner. 

Mb. Galton" would add a few words supplementary to the remarks of Col. 
Sykes. The Baron von der Decken visited England for a few days previous to 
sailing to Africa ; but it was at a time of the year when there were no evening 
meetings of the Society, and consequently few of its members had the opportunity 
of makii^ his acquaintance. Baron Ton der Decken was a Hanoverian gentle- 
man of rank, who had been an ardent Algerian Bport8man-tra\ ellcr ; but having 
scientific tastes, and becoming desirous of a wider field of travel, selected the 
east coast of Africa as the place of his future explorations. The Baron liad 
hoped that Dr. Koscher, who was then exploring those districts, would have 
aaaooiated himself with him ; but leamt, on his amval at Zanzibar, that B9scher 
had heen nmidierediiear the Nyassa. Baron von der Decken then followed hia 
steps, to secure his papers, but was ultimately driven back by the hostility of 
the natives. Subsequently, on his return to Zanzibar, he fell in with Mr. 
Thornton, who had originally been attached as geologist to Dr. Livingstone's 
expedition, hut had latterly thrown up his appointment, and he induced Mr. 
Thornton to accompany him. He (Mr. Galton) was glad to believe that as this 
was not the first expedition of Baron von der Decken, so it would not Ixj his last ; 
for Dr. Bartb, with whom the Baron was in regular communication, had been 
asked to write to England to procure a portable boat, by which an ezplomtion 
mi^t he carried on of the lakes mentioned in Hr. Thornton's paper. 

It was not to be thought that Kilimanjaro was the sole object of interest in 
that portion of Africa, Even as a mountain Kilimanjaro was by no means, of 
necessity, the most imi)ortant, although it was the one of which most had been 
heard. Mr. Thornton mentioned no 1ms than five other moimtafna that he had 
seen, ranging between 17,000 and 18,000 feet» and his views did not extend to 
either Kenia or Doengo Engai. 

In reference to the letter read by Sir H. Bawlinson on the Ozi River, lie 
might say that when he himself was exploring Africa eleven years ago, he had 
an English sailor-hoy in his service, who had been one of the crew of a small 
trading schooner which had ascended the Ozi for twenty-five days. The hoy 
had been greatly impressed by the size of the river, and, making allowance for 
the inaccurate and exaggerated recollections of non-educated persons who did 
not test their estimates of size by measurement, or at least by considerato 
examinaticii, he l^id carried away a strong belief in the importance of that 
river. 

The Chaibkah then invited distmasion on the second and third papers. 
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After a few remarks by Mr. Taylor, Consul at Abbcoknta, 
CoMMANDEK STRICKLAND, E.N., described the natives of Abbeokuta, whom 
he had seen at iSieira Lcuue, ou their ow n coast, and in the Brazils, stating that 
they ezbilnted extraordinary aptitude for trade. ' They were, in foct^ called the 
Jews of Africa. Many of them had been taken as slavei^, and when they were 
landed at Sierra Leouo they were given a mere subsistenee for six months^ and 
then were left to shift for tlietiisflves ; but after a few years spent iu cultivating 
the soil and selling the produce, many of these Abbeokutans improved their 
position, and at last they so prospered as to have email shops and to rank among 
the chief people enga^^ed in the retail trade of the colony. Not a few of them 
had 'j;oiie so far as to establish commercial relations with England, importing 
English goods for sale to the Mahommedan traders who came from the interior. 
He believed that Abbeokuta afforded an excellent field for promoting civiUza- 
tion amongst Ubid AMcans. In the Braails they formed a separate oommunity 
of free blacks. 
In reply to questions from Mr. Crawfurd, 

Consul Taylob said he could not state that he had any great hopes that they 
oould at this moment procure a large snpply of cotton mm Afnca ; but he 
believed the natives of Africa had every capacity and fedlity for providing an 
increased supply. In the case of palm-oil there had been a very large addition 
to the quantity exported, and he did not see why the produce of cotton should 
not also be increased. 

CoHMAKDEB STBioKiiAim, thought uow they had taken possesnonof 
Lagps, they should proclaim jjeace. If they wanted cotton they must stop all 
war. If they declared in Lagos their intention to punish those who irrade war, 
he believed they would secure ]K'ace, and would soon have abundant cotton 
from that country, lie earnestly urged the duty of the white nations to give 
' peace to these black races whom they had tatu^t to sell each other into bondage, 
and whose original state of civilization Qiey bad been the cause of destroying. 
He quot< d, from the journals of early voyagers, deticriptions of the flourishing 
st;ite of tins part of Africa before the slave hunts for ioreign exportation were 
got up through the white man's influence. 

The meeting was then adjourned to Monday, February 10th. 



Sixih Meeting, February lOlh, 1862. 
SIB BODEBIOE I. MUBCHISON, ViOB-FREBmENT, in the Gfaair. 

Elections. — Di\ F. L. G. Gunn; Dr. S, Day Goss, m.d. ; Copf. 
Edward Whitby ; Charles Buxton^ m.p. ; Thomas Brookes ; James Hall ; 
Robert Hanbury, m.p.; John Jerdein; James Levick; William Mar^utU; 
Robert Deane Fwrker ; and Arthur Roberts^ Esqre,, wre elected FeUow. 

Accessions. — The following were among the accessions to tlie 
Library and Map^rooms since the former meeting : — * Bombay 
Magnctical and Meteorological Observations for 1859;' Waugh's 
* Instructions for Topograiihical Surveying ; ' Colton's Map of the 
United States; Transactions of the Pesth Academy of Sciences, &o. 

Exhibitions. — Geological Specimens from Charles Harper's and 
the Dempsters^ Exploring Expedition to the East of York, West 
Anstxalia; and some *'Naidoo" seeds, taken from the patch on 
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which Burke died, at Cooper's Creek; as alao a apaoiiBea oC the 

Kaidoo plant, were exhibited. 

Tlio Papers read wero — - 

!• Despatch from, His Excellsncy Sir Hbnbt Barclay, Governor cf 
Victoria^ on the Expedition mAmA, ufukr tkelaUMA.lL O'Hara 
Baua aai Mb. W. J. Wilu, with Mmua. Ganr and Kino, sue- 
ceeded m crmimf ik$ Aiutrdkan Qfrntmrntfiom Mdbamrm 4o tt« QiUfrf 
CarpmUaricu* 

[GbauiniikaieA by Hif Chriee tht Den ov NawojumA 



Ms. W. J. Wills. 

[Communicated by Goternor Barklt to Snt Roderick I. Mubchison.] 
The sad intelligence reached Melbourne on the 2nd of Novemhcr, 
that Messrs. Burke and Wills, the leaders of the Victoria Camel 
Ex[)editiun, liad perished of starvation at Cooper's Creek, after 
having successfully accomplished the object of their niissiou by 
opening a road across the continent to tlie Gulf of Cai-pentaria. 

On arriving at Cooper's Creek, they found the small depot they 
had left there had been abandoned the same morning, and that the 
large relief party they expected from the Darling had never arriyed. 
One of the two men who travelled with them, alone snrvives : the 
journal and route-mi^ have been saved. The geographioal reenlta of 
the expedition are as follows : — 

The diatanee from Mmindee on the Darling to Torowato Swamp, 
lat SO"* 2', long. 142^ 36', was about 200 milea, and the road lay 
throagh a fine grazing eoimtry. There was no diffionlty about 
water, as creeks or water-holes, many of them important ones, were 
found at distances never exceeding SO miles. 

From Torowato to Wright* s Greek (lat 28'' 48', long. 142^ 53') 
the road was good; thence to Cooper^s Creek it was stony, bat not 
impracticable. The feed on Cooper's Creek was satisfiatctory ; but 
the flies, mosquitos, and rats which abounded there, made it a veiy 
disagreeable residence. Wills has no doubt but that Wright's Creek 
was the lower part of the Warrego River. Burke considered that 
the road from the Darling to Cooper's Creek ought to bo established 
more to the westward than the line he followed. 

Four excursions were made without success from the easterly part 
of Cooper's Creek, to discover a practicable route due northward, 
according to instructions. On one occasion Mr. W ills travelled 

* mie principal part of tiliis despatch is printed in p. 68. 
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90 miles without fiudiiig water. The whole oountiy had a deplo- 
rably arid appearance. 

Mr, Burke's account of the jonmey from Cooper's Creek to Car- 
pentaria, which he buried in a bottle on bis return, is : " We have 
discovered a practicable route to Carpentaria, the principal portion 
of which lies in the 140th meridian of east longitude. Between this 
and the Stony Deaert there is some (food oounby. From thenoe to 
{he tropio the oountiy is diy and stony. Between the tropic and 
Carpentaria a eonsidmble portion is rangy (tl e. hiUy), bat it is 
well watered and riohly grassed." Mr. Wills' more detailed report 
folly bears out this description. 

The longitudes of four points in the route have been worked out 
oarefnlly at the William's Town Observatory, from Mr. Wills' 
records of lunar distances and eclipses of Jupiter^s satellites. These 
carefbl reductions are based on Greenwich observations, and modify 
Wills' approximate determinations, which were, of course, calcu- 
lated ftmn the ' N^auticsl Almanack' data. They are as fdlows : — 

I>atUude. Longitude. 

17° 54' .. .. No observation. 

IS'' 12' .. 140° 59' 

18° 16' 141° 28' 

18° 22' ., 141° 15' 

19° 14' .. .. 140° 66' 

By correcting Mr. Wills' route-map according to these more accu- 
rate results, we have probably an exact knowledge of the path taken 
by the expedition. His latitudes are numerous. 



The third Paper read was — • 

3. FroceecSngs of the Exphring Party, under Mr. F. T. Gbeqoby, m 

North West Australia, 

Mb. F. Gbegobt sailed to Nickel Bay, on the north-west coast of 
Australia, and commenced his explorations on June 11th, a con- 
siderably later period than he had desired. He travelled till 

October 21st, passing over more than 2000 miles in consecutivo 
expeditions from the coast, following the courses of different rivers, 
but on no one occasion penetrating very far into the interior. His 
results are the discovery of nuraerons periodical rivers and a vast 
amount of grazing country witliin the tropics, of which not less than 
2 or 3 million acres lay within the limits of his route. The 
physical features of the land present a succession of terraces rising 
inland for nearly 200 miles, more or less broken by volcanic hills 
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near the coast. The highest elevation seen was nearly 4000 feet 
The maximum October temperature in Nickol Bay daring October 
was 92°, and the minimum 70° : the heat was not inconveniently 
felt during the journey. Mr. F. Gregory's map has not yet been 
completed and forwarded; but the report tbat has been received, 
bears evidence to a oaxefdl sonrey of the ooimtry examined by him. 

i — — — 

The fourth Paper read was — 

4. Letter from Capt. Cabell to Sib Boderick I. Murchison, on the 
Country to the East and North of tlie Grey and Stanley Ranges. 

" T i>o myself the honour of herewith forwarding a rough tracing of 
borne new *■ features * which are found to exist to the eastward 
north-eastward of the Grey and Stanley ranges. 

** The most noticeable feature in the tracing is the Booro l*ooro or 
Gonnewarra, which, from its magnitude, we imagine to be identical 
>vith the Neville of Sir Thomas Mitchell. In Angast last its 
breadth, twenty miles from Moimt Vision, was abont 30 yards, 
with a depth of about 11 feet. It eventoally appears to expend 
itself on the plains. It will now be seen that t^ region is mnch 
better watered than the respected Start was led to expect from the 
natiyes; and in a few years, when stock shall have trodden down 
and formed the topsoil, which at present acts bat as a sponge to 
absorb the rains as they fall, it will really be a fairly watered 
country and decidedly favourable for pastoral purposes. And I 
Bhould not be surprised to see nature cutting fresh watercourses, 
notwitlistanding that those at present existing are deep and well 
deiined. 

•* * C ountry ' has been taken up largely both on the Taroo and 
Wan-ego. The Grey and Stanley ranges are under tender, and runs 
have been applied for on and in the neighbourhood of the Gonne- 
warra. The tracing was made from information I loc.eived wlion 
on the Darling the other day; and I account for the longitudes not 
agreeing with those of Wills, as that observer in his maps was very 
considerably to the eastward of Sturt's positions. When out at the 
back of the Anna branch a short time ago with my friend Mr. 
Haverfield, we found that the " backwaters" of the Darling had at 
some time and during great floods extended nearly if not over the 
South Australian boundaxy line (141 st meridian). Lake Cawndilla 
overflowing fills Lake Tondour, which in its turn sends its waters 

VOL. VI. <» 
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down through a depressed line of flooded countiy to a lake (or lakei>) 
of vast extent, which have uot been filled for many years. 

" I may add that all onr western flowing rivers seem to carry 

down uniformly larger volumes of water than they did in former 

years." 

Mk. Lauchlan MacKinnon having been called iiix)n by the President, said 
that it was many years ac^o — as far back, indeed, as 183'J — that he was 
engagal in an expedition into the interior of Anstralia tliat might, in a 
manner, be oonridered an exploring one, though its main object was of a com- 
mercial character. At the time of which he spoke there was nothing so 
excitin<; to youthful enterprise in that country as tlie overland journey from 
Sydney to th^* then newly I'urnieil colony of South Australia, of which Adelaide 
wad the capital. At that time bouth Australia had an immense extent of 
ttnoccapied pastura-lands of the finest quality ready for the reception of flocks 
and herds, llie first sheep, cattle, and horses had to be imported by sea Itrai 
Kn:i;land, Tasmania, and New South Wales. The obvious disadvantages of 
this expensive and tedious mode of stockin-j; the laiuls of the new colony stimu- 
lated the enterprise of Bunny, Jiawdou, Eyre, and others, and the result was 
that a practicable route for stock was discovered, along the Mormnbidgee and 
lilnrray Rivers, from New South Wales to South AustraUa. He himself was 
the leader of one of the earliest parties who traversed that route. The party 
started from Sydney in the middle of 1839, and arrived in safety at Adelaide 
in about three mouths. At that time a great portion of the country was quite 
unknown. He met large tribes of natives, but he succeeded in passing through 
them w ithout much difficulty. He, however, found one thing to be necessary 
in order to carry out the work he had undertaken to a successful issue, and 
that was, not to sei)arate himself from his commissariat; and he believed that 
if, in Messrs. Burke and Wills' expedition, the same principle had been 
adhered to, they would not now have bad to mourn over the loss of those 
gallant men. There was no i)roblem in social science so extraordinary as 
that which was in process of develoi)mcnt in Australia. It was hut seventy- 
four years since the first settlers arrived in Sydney and formed a colony that 
had since become the parent of other magniticcnt colonies. On the shores 
of Fort Jackson, where seventy-fiye years ago the native savages were tiie 
only occupants, stood the fine' city of Sydney, with an Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion numbering some G0,000 or 70,000. As late as 1836 the colony of 
Victoria was a mere run for kan«;;aroo3 and savages, but now it was the 
habitation of civilised men. He believed that there were results in that 
colony which were quite unparalleled in the history of colonisation. It was 
in the year 1837 that the first land was sold in Victoria. When he arrived in 
Melbourne, in 1840, its popidation numbered about 150, while tliat of tlio 
whole district of Port Phillip, as it was then called, did not exceed 3000. 
Melbourne itself was then but a hamlet in the midst of a forest, yet the energy 
and enterprise of its inhabitants had rendered it, within the short period that 
had intervened, one of the finest and most pros|)erous cities in the world. 
When he left Melbourne in ISHT, just seventeen years after he had lirst 
arrived there, its population had risen to 95,000, while that of the Avhoie 
colony had increased to nearly 600,000. The city itself had become one of 
extreme beauty from the substantial and tastefully ornamented chanoter of its 
buildings* The streets were wide and handsome, macadamized in the centrer^, 
and jwcd at the sides with llau'.^inii; taken out at great cost from the !iorth oi 
Scotland. The entire city was lighted with gas. Works, constructed on the" 
best principles known to modem science, at a cost of 800,000i., supplied the^ 
town most abundantly with water* The rapid increase of material prosperity! 
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in Victoria was so remarkable tbat he oould not refiain from giving them a 
few more statistical facts, which would speak for themselvei. When he went 

to Victoria in 1840, its whole public revenue, from all sources, was about 
lOjOCK}/. a year ; the value of its exi)orts Wtts about 70,0( )0/. a year : when he 
left in 1857, its public revenue was 3,330.000^. a year, and its exports had 
reached to nearly 15,000,0007. sterling. The greater part of this amo«nt was 
made up of <i;old, the produce of the rich mines which abounded in Victoria. 
But, independently of the gold, the resources of Australia in agriculture and 
iu her flocks and herds had been sucli as to render these colonies highly pros- 
perous and affluent before the advent of the golden era. As regarded the 
government of the colonies^ there were matters which had not Seen satia- 
factory. It was yet to be seen how &r democratic institutions were con- 
sistent with constitutional government. He trusted that problem would he 
worked out satisfactorily. As regarded the unfortunate exjiedition of Burke 
and Wills, every one must deplore the mehincholy fate of tfib gallant and 
persevering men. He was glad to see that the conntrymen of wills, in the 
town of Totness, BevoDshire, were about to pay a mark of respect to Ids 
memory, by raising a monument; and he liopcd that every one who felt an 
interest in the progress of discovery in Australia would seek an opportimity of 
adding their mite towards raising a monument to so worthy a man. He cou- 
sklerad that before Bnrke and wills left Cooper's Creek, they ought to have 
established a large depdt at that place, to ensure sufficient food upon which 
they might fall back; but, instead of that, their enthusiasm led tliein to 
go ahead of their party, imagining that those they were leaving iu charge 
would be able to reach Cooper's Creek iu time, but the sub-leaders were not 
equal to the task, and hence the melancholy resnlt of that suooessful, yet 
disastioas, expedition. 

Captain Baoot said, they once had the impression that Australia, generally 
speaking, was a desert — that it was a country presenting but few s[x>ts which 
might be turned to account. This idea which was entertained iu England was 
not surprising, because he could hear witneaa to the fact that it was held by 
those tiving in Australia itself^ until the people there became l)ettcr acquainted 
with the countiy. His friend, Mr. Mackinnon, had stated elsewhere that, when 
taking cattle across the portion of country over which he had travelled, they had 
to traverse a salt>bush desert. The cattle which were with him even declared it 
to be a desert, for they would not touch the hadi, and many were lost hecause 
th^ had noUung to feed npon. He thot^t it was two years after Mr. 
Hackinnon traversed the country that his son went into it. He wns travellinji 
until his proviHion-wallet was exhausted; he was tired and hungry, and had 
nothing to deix^nd ui)on but his rifle for subsistence, and he was looking for 
something which he might deprive of Ufe to pieserve his own life ; he saw a 
hallodCy uiot^ it, and fonnd it exceedingly fat. After he had feasted npon tho 
animal he ha^ the good sense to examine its stomach, for the purpose of seeing 
on what food it had become so fat. He opened the stomach, and found nothing 
but salt-bush in it. His son returned to Adelaide immediately, arranged with 
the Government for a large tract of land, and he now had on it 7000*or 8000 
as fine hcasts as coold he seen, and they had been all fed npon the salt-bndi. 
His fi-iend, Mr. Eyre, had passed into that country, to the north of Spencer's 
Gulf, and, on his retiun, declared that he believed it to be a land which was 
jx'rfcctly useless : yet upon that very country there were now something like 
2,000,000 of sheep. It was believed that even the plains of Addaide were 
naden hrickfields, bat npon those plains enough hreadstnffs were now raised, 
not only to feed the jwpulation of South Australia, but also to supply a large 
proportion of the gold-digciers in Victoria. South Australia has for many 
years exported as much breadstulfs each year as would supi)ly her own con* 
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buinptiou for two yean. He Uiought these few facts would serve to show 
that, whatever may have been the opiuions formed on a first cnrsorv glance 
at it^ the land of Australia, as far as it is known, is not a desert; 'while the 
recent explorations of Burke and Wills and of Stnart remove the preconceived 
opinion of the desert condition of the vast interior of that mighty continent. 
After some remarks by Ma. Mabsh, m.p., 

Mb. Saunders expressed his heller that Ihe coast of OsriwiitaTia, owing to 
its peculiar local advantages, would attain to a more flonnshlng ])osition than 
any other part of Australia; and he urged the necessity of cstahlishing there 
a new settlement as a means of creating a very beneficial iniluencc upon com- 
niercial operations, especially throughout the {uljacent archipelago. 

Mr. Henbt ATsnrOBD SAKFOB]>,oa being called on bj the Carman, six)ke 
in reference to the resources of AVestem Austoalia, and to the causes of its present 
inferiority to the other colonies on that continent. He said that tlic colony 
was established in 1829, when the (iovernment oflleials received large tracts of 
the best laud then known in the colony, a great part of which, from want of 
capital and labour, are still lying untenants. Again, the land was divided 
amongst the original colonists in proportion to the cost of the artides — whatever 
might have been their usefulness — brought b}^ each from home ; and in 1830 
upwards of 2CMX) ]>ersons, with projxjrty amounting to the value of 100,000/-, 
arrived in the colony ; but, from the impossibility of apportioning the dififerent 
tracts of land to the varions applicants (there, being then but a Snrveycv- 
Geneial and an Assistant-Surveyor in the oolony) and from want of labour, 
the country was not able to be cultivated to any great extent ; and at one time 
the colonists were reduced to nearly a state of starvation. From that time the 
oolony underwent various vicissitudes till 1850, when the introduction of 
convicts (then rejected by the other AnsttaUan colonies) supplied to a certain 
extent the defects of the want of labour ; and the employment of these, under 
the moral force system (which has been attended with the greatest success), 
first raised the prospects of tlie colony. To show the success of the system, 
in 1859, 21 convictions at the sessions were as follows: — 11 free-men, and but 
3 conditional-pardon men and Y tidEet-of-leave men, out of a ]x>pulation of 
about 15,000 souls. A further advance has been made by the new Land 
Regulations ; and he, Mr. Sanfonl, could state, from his own knowledge, that 
where, in 1857, scarcely 400 acres were under cultivation, a district not less 
than 12 miles long by from 2 to 3 miles wide was, in 18G1, one succession of 
oom-fields. 

He added that the southern part of the colony produced in lai^e quantities 
the jarrah wood, most excellent for buildings, railway purposes, &c. &c., being 
capable of resisting the attacks of the white ant, as also so much esteemeil for 
ships, piles, and all water purposes (resisting ike attacks of the Teredo navalis), 
that at this moment It is being irn^x)rted to Kngland for the purpose of being 
used in the royal navy yards. Copper and lead ore were found in great abun- 
danoe, with an extraordinarily rich percentage of ore, within an easy distance 
of good and safe }X»rts. Coal has also been discovered, and there exists but 
little doubt that there arc extensive coal-fields also within a short distance of 
the sea. He referred them to the Exhibition of this year, where they would 
have the opportunity of seeing and testing the accuracy of his statements as to 
the great natural advantages of the country. lie thought that a great part of 
the meeting were doubtless well aware that to the exploring energj', perse- 
verance, and skill of tlie Messrs. Gregory the colonists were in a great measure 
indebted for their knowledge of the agricultural and mineral resources of their 
adopted country ; and the reix)rt that had been read that evening of ICr. Frank 
Gregory's last successful explorations in the north-west opened new and exten- 
sive fields to the settlers for the extension of their flocks and herds, and very 
possibly for the cultivation of the cotton-plant. 
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Messrs. Dempsters, Clarkson, and Harper had also diacxnrered, 800 mileB. 
east of York, hir^o tracts of land, with plenty of water, and well adapted 
for pastoral pur}H.>scs ; hut the priucii^al interest attached to their trip 
was the intelligence they had obtained of what might prove a clue to the fate 
of the Ldcharat expedition, and he had been informs it ivas the intention 
of the Golonial Government to proeecate further inquiries in the <mMtVng 
wet season. Ho btlievetl the colony only rf ^uired hthour, and he trusted 
that Government would persevere in sending; out eonvicts, and, if so, he 
believed sufficient capital would siieedily be iutraluced to work the mineral 
and other r eao n ioeg of the ooontry ; and Western Auatralia would yet rank 
among one of the moet proeperons ooloniei of that ivoodorfiil continent 

The meeting was then adjourned to the 24th of February. 



ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 

(Priated by order of CJouncil.) 



1. Abttract of Ctg^, Dunean Cameron's Ptgper on the Mtkndogy of th$ 
Cauoatus. By W. SranswoooEi Esq. 

Thb establidmiait of OosBacks in the Cauoasos dates some oentnries back, 
when largo bodies of them moved dow n from their own plains to the Dnieper 

and the Don, and thence to tlie Terek, where they formed a mixed race, 
which, however, has been continually recruited from the Don or the Ukraine, 
These were systematically augmented by Peter the Great and his successors. 
Catharine the Great, in particular, transferred thither the turbulent Zaporogue 
Cossacks. Continually recruited by desperadoes from the surrounding states, 
they rendered themselves at one time seriously formidable, frequently carrying 
devastation into Russia and Poland, Turkey and the Crimean Khanshi|)S. In 
1775 their goverxunent was suppressed by Catharine II. They were subse- 
quently allowed to serve against Turkey, and, as a reward for Hidr wplolts, 
they were granted in 1789 the territory which they now occupy on the 
Black Sea. 

The Cossacks of the Caucasian line still retain some vestiges of the self- 
government which distinguished their rude, free communities. They have no 
nobles, and acknowledge no difference between fiemiilies, except distinction 
gained in the field or military rank. Disposed in regiments along the different 
military lines, they furnish an imposing complement to the regular army of 
the Caucasus. Tlicir artiller}% with that of the Don Cossacks, is reckoned tlio 
best in liussia. Some of their early settlements have become the nuclei of 
important towns. Thus Eizliar, established in 1715, numbers 0805 inha- 
bitante; Mosdok, established in 1777, 10,970 ; Stavropol, established Ihe same 
year, 14,308. 

Beyond the Cossacks are the No;2;ai Tatars, a widely different race, whose 
history, however, is no less characteristic. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century thev passed from the Sea of Azov to the north-e^ (tf the Caspian, 
between Tobolsk and the Jaik. Pressed by the Kalmuks, they afterwards 
submitted to Bussian sway, pitching their tento for a time near Astrakhan. 
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At the "beginning of the last cciitnry wo find them crossing the Dnieper, and 
placing themselves under Turkey, but returning in 1770 to their old camping 
grounds in Kussian territory. 

The 2^ogai8 are divided into the Trans- Kuban and the Kumyk hordes. The 
TraiiB-Kiinn Hogais occupy the left and part of the right hanks of the Euhan, 
from the post-station, Batalpashinsk, to the mouth of the Laba, as well as the 
tract at the foot of Beshtau, near Piatigorsk. The Kumyk Nogais live between 
the Sulak and Terek rivers ; some of them are nomadic, others cultivate rice, 
madder, and the vine, and are rich in flocks and herds. Besides these there 
are the Earatohai Ttiian, the UrustpieTS at the sonroes of the Bakean, and the 
Halka. The total Tatar population here is 45,000. 

Passing to the mountaineers, the Tcherkess, Abkhasian, Suanetian, Ossetian, 
and Immerian, and after them the Tchetchcn and Lesghian groups, claim our 
attention. A great diversity of race and liuiguage not only separates these 
people from one another, but renders their classification difficult. 

The ToherkesB were called Zukoi hy Greek geographere, and placed by them 
in the Crimea and Western Caucasus. In the time of George Interiano, who 
wrote in the year 1702, the Tcherkess country includal the whole of the 
eastern shore of the Palus Mceotis, from the Don to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
whence however they were expelled by the Muscovites and Tatars. 

The Toherkeaa call themaelTes Adigh. They present oocapy the northern 
lace of the Caucasus and the Euhui to the fortreas of Anapa, and th^ioe 
southwards, alon;4 the eastern shore of the Black Sea, from the mouth of the 
Kuban to the river Bsyb or Kohosh. They are divided into communities, of 
which the principal are the Katochuadj, Schapsuklis, U bykhs, Temirgois, and 
Kahardiang. The oonstitation of the Tcherkess is strictly feudal, Thev 
country is still a seat of the sb^ e-tmde, and its infiuenoe has stmk so de^ly 
into their institutions that the chief privilege of the seigneurs over the peasants 
is the right of selling their issue. Among the higher orders, however, the 
custom of disposing of their female relatives to strangers takes something 
of the form of a ftmily alliance. The Sultans formerly availed themseWea 
largely of this usage to strengthen their influence among the Tcherkess. 
Thus the Abadsekhs always call the reigning Sultan their cousin, OH acoonnt 
of their numerous contributions to Imi)erial harims. 

The main body of the Tcherkess group is still opposed to Eussian domina- 
tion, which has, however, sufficiently established Itself in Eaberda and along 
the coast. Their total population is fixed at 290,640. 

To the south of the Tcherkess are the Abkhasians, a people resembling them 
in many of their usages, but different in jx'rsonal appearance, and far more 
wild and lawless. Their tongue is harsh and barbarous in the extreme. It 
is told that a Sultan once sent a certain learned Effendi to the Caucasus to 
collect information regarding languages. He brought back vocabularies of 
many ; but on being asked about Abkhasian, produced a beg of pebbla vSilcth 
he rattled. " Tliat," he said, " is tlie Abkhasian." 

They are divided into the Abkhasians proi)er, subjects of the reigning Prince 
of Abkhasia, under Bussian protection, the Ssadds, Besselbeis, and other 
smaller communities, all distinguished by their passion for rapine, murder 
and blood-revenge. The total population of the Abkhasian group is 144^846. 

Next come the Suaneti, the " gens Suananim " of Pliny and Procopius ; a 
wild, unruly people, but whose country, strewn with remnants of Greek archi- 
tecture, attests an order and civilization long since passed away. These occupy 
the mountain territory between Mingrelia and AbMiaBia, on the south-west, 
and Kabarda on the north-east. Their language is said to be cognate with the 
Persian.* The Suaneti have long l»ccn hennetically sealed to external influ^Uie 

* Itlsabcanohof t]ieOeorgiaD.-.W.8. 
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by the wild character of their country; and it was by a Prince of their race 
that the last Governor-General of Imeritia, waa openly assassinated at Kvitais, 
in 1857. A road ia^ however, being pierced by the Bussians through their 
territory, whioh is aaid to be rich ta mefcalfl. Thm populatkn if about 
11,000. 

The Ossetes, borderinp: on those, occupy part of tlie mountain territory, 
between Kutais, Tiflis and Vladiliavkas. They constitute one of tlie moet 
mteresting people in tiie Caucasos. Their language has been pronounced by 
Klaproth to be Indo-Gknnanio. Their mannen bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the Germanic race, and the furniture of their houses struck 
Haxthausen as singularly resembling that of the itcasants in Westphalia. 
They are believed to be a fragment of the Alani of the middle ages, who, 
aooording to Moses of CShoreni, and others, were oridually located near the 
Caucasus, and are olaaaed by Prooopius among the Gothic tribes ; and, sup- 
posing this to be true, they thus become directly linked with our European 
history. They call themselves Tagirao, and the Alani also called themselves 
Iran. 

The Ossetes are a handsome race ; gifted with great eloquence and ability ; 
proud, true to their word* and hospitable, but gr^ robben, as their proverb, 

" Whatever is found on the high road is G(^'s gift,'* sufficiently testifies. 
Their form of society is aristocratic, but based on family clanships. Their 
religion consists of a mixture of Heathenism, Christianity, and Islam. '^I'he 
prophet Elijah plays a ^at part iu their religious observances ; and they olTer 
pagan sacrifices at oertam oaves which he is sakl to have inhabited, as wdl as 
on old altars the rdios of tibeur former faith, which seems to have extended 
throughout the Caucasus. If an Ossete is injured by another he slays a cat, 
a dosT, or an ass, on the grave of the wrongdoer's ancestors, believing that, 
unless he is satished, their souls will be degraded to occupy the animal slain. 

Beyond tiiese are the Khevsur, a Christian people, an offshoot cl the dd 
Georgian race, inhabiting the mountain tract about the sources of the Argun, 
and they have long formed a barrier to the iaoatio Huasuhnan tribes of 
Daghestan and U pper Geoi^a. 

The Christiauity of the Khevsur is of a loose kind, and tinged with 
T)agaiu8m. But his faith in the smk of the cross is unbounded ; & crosses 
himself at sight of a church, crosses himself when he sneeses^ crosses himself 
when he lights a lucifer in a strong wind, and wears the cross as a badge on 
his coat of mail. The population of the Khevsurs, with that of their kindred 
tribes of Pschaves and Tuschetes, amounts to 11,546. 

Lastly, we arrive at the Tchetchians and Lesghians, two separate people, 
speaking different languages, inhabiting Daf^bestan and the adjacent mountain 
country towards Vladikavkas. They differ from the Tcherkcss in eschewing 
aristocratic government ; every man among them being free, equal, and noble. 
Until Shamirs time they were broken up into small democratic communities, 
keeping themselves so jealously apart that their language has been qtUt into 
innnmeiable dialects. Blood-revenge is common, and the males of a fionily 
are often exterminated by this desperate siibstitute for regular law. 

Of the races to the south of the Caucasus, namely, the Georgians and 
Armenians, little need he said. Among the former society is baaed on a 
feudality as complicated as that any European state in the middle ages ; 
kings, nobles, and clergy, forming a regular hierarchy, not unlike that of the 
old Germanic empire. Society in Georgia is still divided into nobles and 
serfs. The existence, indeed, of serfdom is one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
development of the resources of the country. The Georgians were at one time 
masten of a large, wealthy, and powerful kingdom, but the invasion of Tamer- 
lane overthrew this, and it never recovered the shock. Its remnants, gathered 
together for a brief period, were again formally divided by Alexander II., in 
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1442. From that period the Georgian race sank into an anarchy, only broken 
at the dose of last oentury by the eBtablishment of Russian dominsAkm. 

[The following popalation-table of the Caucasus is taken from Bussiaa 

sources:— ^ ^ 

Abkhasiaiis U4.552 

Svaneth 1.639 

Adigh 290.549 

Ubykli 95.000 

Turkiih tribes 44.989 

Ossetes 27,339 

Tchetchians 117,080 

Tnmenes 4,719 

Pshavs 4,232 

Khevsnrs *. 2,505 

I/esghiaus and Dagbestans 397,761 



1,060.365 

The languages of the Caucasus have been but little investigated ; but it baa 
been ascertained that^ with one exception, they belong to what is called the 
Turanian, i,e, neither to the Semitic nor to the Indo-Germanic family. The 
exception is the Ossete (Tren or 'J'ronen), a distinctly Indo-Germanic 
lanf^ua^p, a full grammar and vocabulary ot which was published by Sjiigreu 
at St. reter^bnrg in 1844. An excellent sketch of a classification of ibe 
Caucasian laugaages is to be found in Prof. Max MulWs * L angu ages of the 
Seat of War/ 1856.— W. SpomgwooDB.] 



2. Memorandum — £arthquah$ of Erzerum, Jmie, 1859. By Eobeet 
A. O. Daltbll, Esq., f.b.g.8., H.B.M. Consal at Erzerum. 

The first shock took place on the 1st June, about 8 AJf. : it was very 

sensibly felt, but did very little damac;c.* 

On the 2nd June, about 10-30 a.m., another shcxjk occurred, lasting about 
8 seconds; and was followed about 11*30 a.k. by another, but of shorter 
duration. 

The vibrations were horiaontal ; bnt» during the more violent shocks, a slight 

verticj^l motion is stated by some persons to have been perceptible. Tlie direc- 
tion of the shock appears to have been nearly from south-west to north-cast. 

On the 4th June a severe shock was felt at Tabreez, in Persia, which, how- 
ever, did no damage to the town. 

Schamaki, a town in the Oaucasus, near the Caspian, bas suffered very 
severely by a shock which occurred there witliin a day or two after the shocK 
liero ; but the Russian Consul informs nic that his letters make no mentiou of 
the shock as having been felt in other parts of the Caucasus. 

I have been unable to obtain accurate information as to bow far tbe shock 
of the 2nd instant was felt at intermediate points towards the north and north- 
< ast, but it does not appear to have l)cen felt at any great distance to the 
s<jutli\vard. The shocks of the 1st and 2nd were felt in various villages in 
the plain of Erzerum ; but, so far as 1 can ascertain, were not perceptible in 
the district of Tortoum. On the days of the shocks mentioned, tbe weather 

* Erzerum is situated in latitude 39^ 55' 20", and longitude 41* 18' 31". 
Height above the sea G114 feet; geological formations resembling those of tbe 
Ganeasns ; mountains apparently mctaliiKrotts ; population about 35,000. 
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vnB sultry and lowering ; but not, however, it is said, very niiioh different 
from that usually prevailing; at this season. 

At a village, called Souk Tchermik,* in the neighbourhood, a mineral spring, 
the water of wliiob is usually of a blue colour, b^me darkened in colour, and 
retained such colour for two days. 

The sense of disquietude mentioned by Ilumboldt, as affecting the lower 
animals during similar phenomenon, was very remarkable in the barking, on 
the occasion even of slight shocks, of the numerous dogs with which the town 
abounds. 

For connderaUy more than a month, after the 2nd June, slight shocks con- 
tinued to occur about once in tlic twenty-four hours : mie or two were ratiier 

severe, but did not occasion any damage. 

Slight shocks appear to be of frequent occurrence at Erzerum : they are 
not confined to a piurtioular period of the year, but seefn to be most frequent 

in spring. 

The following is the official return of casualties furnished to the Pacha : — 
Killed, four hundred and sixty ^Mussulmans ; eleven Gregorian Armenian 
Christians ; one Cathohc Armenian Christian ; two Greek Chiistians. 

The Turkish auartere of Ihe town weie those which suffered most severely. 
Four thousand five hundred houses were quite destroyed, or very seriously 
damaged ; twelve mosques snffered more or less ; nine minarets were quite 
destroyed ; seven Turkish schools were completely destroyed ; five baths, 
many of the fountains, and eight hundred and fifty shops wore rendered use* 
less. The khans, in which merchandise is deposited, being usually vaulted, 
have suffered very little. 

The loss of life is ]>robably not overstated : it would have been much 
greater had not the 2iid June been a great festival (the Ascension). Few, 
comparatively, of the population, either Mussulmans or Christians, were in 
the basasra, and many of the latter were absent from their houses. 

The very solidly built walls of the fortress, the palace of the Pacha, the 
Austrian, British, I'ersian, and Russian Cousiilatcs, all among the most 
solidly constructed buildings of the town, have sustained much damage. 

The pyramidal top of the Lal^ Pacha minaret was, by one shock, moved a 
considerable distance on the column, of which it forms the summit ; and, by 
another shock, was brought bock to its original position. 

The Central Government has aflbrded some assistance to the poorer inha- 
bitants ill rebuilding, and a commissioner has arrived from Constantinople. 

At about an hour's distance from Erzerum to the south, tiiero is a point 
in the mountains surrounding the pUin, which would appear to be the crater 
of an eaLttnot vdoano ; j and a mountain of the range, forming the plaui of 
Krzerum to the soutb, is easily recognizable by its form as an ancient 
crater. J 

There ar»^ traditions in the country of a great earthquake which occurred 
about <me hundred years a^o, and by which, though the damage at I^nim 
was not great, the villages in the plain of Passim, about twelve miles from 

Erzerum to the east, sufTercd severely. 

It is said in tlie country that the lake of Tortoum § was, up to that date, 
much smaller than it is at present, and was then deepened by the falling of a 
mountain, which altered the course of the Tortoum Ghai. 

* At many points in the plain of Erzerum there are .hot mineral springs. Souk 
Tdiermik is a cold spring, but its temperatnre is somewhat wanner in winter than 
in summer. 

t See Hamilton's * Researches in Asia Minor,* vol, 1, p. 178. 

X It is described in Wagner's 'Reise nacii Persian/ Leipsig, 1852, ch. vii. 

§ For descriplion of lake of Tortoum, see Kunom's 'Armenia,' p. 155 ; and ibr 
description of rcmarkat)lc geological formations, Talley of Tortoumf see 
Hamilton's 'JCesearches in Asia Minor,' vol. 1, ch.xiii. 
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The appearance of the locality seems to me to confirm ihi^ tradition ; 
and, although my want of f^cological knowledge does not enable mc to form 
any accurate opinion, 1 should consider that the whole country to the north- 
east of the lake of Tortonm bous eyident traces of Toloanic diatiirlMBieea. The 
walls of two chufches, the one at Idikirt, the other at Yank (near the lake of 
Tortoum), are cracked in the manner I should be inclined to attribute to the 
action ot an earthquake ; and I would mention a remarkable rift known in 
the country by the name of the DunyaBuzurgu (Greatness of the World) : this 
rift splits the numntain inm top to bottom, and is aboat fifteen feet broad at 
tlie entrance. Ifc took me from twenty mmates to half an hour to ride through 
it. The strata on the opposite sides correspond ; and, though a small stream 
flows througli it, 1 sliould think, from its depth, the chaam cau hai'dly liave 
been formed by the action of water. 

After caieful inquiry on the spot T was unable to ascertain that shocks have, 
within memofy, been felt in the valley of Tortoum, or on the districts to the 
north-east ; and I am inclined to believe that the slight shocks which I have 
al)ovo mentioned as a frequent occurrence are (except as they may form part 
of a wider system) confined to the town and plain of Erzerum ; and 1 am 
disposed to think am scazoely felt in that part of the plain which lies "to the 
north of the bnuu^ of the Euphrates, which divides it into two portions. 

I have, however, ascertained that within the last two years sViocks, but 
apparently slighter in character than those experienced in this neighbourhood, 
have been liBlt at many points in the area, which would be bounded by lines 
drawn between Enserum, Tiffis, Van, and Bayaaid ; bnt I am nnable to 
collect suffident information to connect the dates or diieotionfl of such shocks 
with the dates or directions of thoFc experienced here. 

In conclusion, I may state that many buildings of solid construction have, 
for instance, at Van and its neighbourhood (about 200 years ago), at Bayozid, 
about sixty or seventy (?) years since, been destroyed, or have serarel^ sd&rad 
by earthquakes ; al^ough the shocks experienced of late appear, in this part of 
Turkey, to have been most aerere in this immediate vicinity.* 



3. Letter from Capt. Bichaed Burton, f.r.g.s., H.M. Consul to 

Fernando Fo, to Dr. Norton Shaw. 

Enclosed is a comiiass-sketcb of the Ogun or Abeokuta river, which has not 

yet been regularly surveyed. 

Captain Bcdingficld, Dr. Eales of the Prometheus^ and I left Lagos on the 
2 9 til October, in the first and second gigs, manned by Krumen. 

Our line was across the laige lagoon oiUed in maps the Cradoo Waters : the 
word should be written Koradu, and the name is derived from a well-known 
market-town opposife Tyagos. After two hours' rowing we entered the Agboi 
Creek, a short cut running nearly northwards. You will find it roughly laid 
down in Lieut. Glover's map, whereas the Ogim river sweeps round to the 
east. 

On our return we came out by the mouth of the Ogun, wMdi was nearly 

choked with grass. These rivers have no influents in their lower courses, and 
the sopp}'-, muddy nature of tlieir deltas, combined with want of waterfall, 
makes them shrink in volume as they near the sea. 

After three hours* paddling up the fetid Agbai, and encountering a sharp 
tornado on the way, we entered the main river, a goodly stream, about 100 



* Monsieur Abich, a distinguished Kussian Seisologist,has published an account 
of the earthquake at Enerum, of June 1859, and the earthquake at Schamake of 
the same period. 
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yards broad, "belted on both sides with an immense growth of forest and little 
aflected by the tide. After sunset we neared the villa;j:e Ifjaon, which, in the 
dry season, is the terminus of the boat traffic : a patli leads from it to AIkh)* 
kuta, the main road being on the other side, viz. the west of the Ogim river. 

The next day toclc us to a miaeraUe mass of huts on the left bank, Ifabban 
—41 fine specimen of maritime Africa — all mud, miasma, and mosquitos. 

Our third night was spent at Takpana, a largo hamlet surrounded by well- 
cultivated fields ; maize, manioc, and sweet jiotatoes. The aspect of the 
country had improved ; the walls of dense vegetation upon the banks had 
yielded to the Giiineapgraat, and the stream hid become shallow, and shofwed 
sandbanks and boalden. My oompanion compaied it to tiie upper part of the 
Zambezi river. 

At 1 1 A.M., on the 1st Novcniher, we landed at AiJibarneya, the southern 
*^ port " of Abcokuta, distant about b miles from Ake, our destination. 

The riyer is navigphle for boats as ikr as Aro, seme 6 miles higher up ; 
above that point a ridge of rocks crosses the bed and forms an impaasable 

rapid. Small canoes can thread it for a short distance in the upper waters ; 
but the general styh? of ferry is a lar^e calabash, which the traveller takes to 
his bosom. At Agbarneya we were met by Messrs. \Vilc50xou and Koper, of 
the Chnroh Miasionary Society, who obligingly escorted ns vp to the town of 
Ake, from which the alakc or chief derives his title, and we found quarters in 
the hospitable home of T>i\ Harrison. 

Our stay at Abcokuta lasted a week, from the 1st to the 8th November. It 
was consumed in ^'palaver" touching the war with Ibadan, kidnapping, 



and baldly had we returned to Li^DS than we were informed of another. The 
Egbas, or people of Abeokuta, are one of the weak senn -monarchical African 
tribes ; "every man," as their proverb says, "is king in liis own house.** 
The chiefs are intluential and refractory as the sheiks of a Bedouin tribe ; and 
the alake, though aspiring to regal title, has not half the power nor a quarter 
of the state of me pettiest Indian rajah. Abeokuta has been so often described 
that I shall say little about it. The ]X)pulation has apparently Tieen under- 
estimated by travellers and limited to 100,000 ; I should prefer 150,000. The 
extreme circumference of the walls is about 27 miles. Most of the interior, 
however, is granite knob and field ; and in point of uncleanness it beats any- 
thing I ever saw. The frontispiece to * Sunrise within the Tropics ' should be 
called " what Abeokuta ou^t to be." Like the little book itwlf, it is all 
eouleur ch rose — Africa, with an Italian tint. 

There is no mistake, however, alx)ut cotton -growing in these regions. It 
can be carried out all over Yoruba ; a kingdom once extending from the Volta 
river to the Niger, and including Benin and Dahomy : but, to give it due 
extension, wars must cease and treaties must be made with the several chiefs. 
I would here correct a mistake, imiversally made by th(jse who have written 
upon the subject. The land is not, as stated by Mr. Cami)lH'll and others, common 
property, nor will the people allow strangers to take it. Litigation upon the 
subject is quite as general as in England ; and if, as Sir Gulling Eardley pro- 
poses, free negroes and mulattos were sent here from America, there would 
follow the agrarian wars and troubles of isew Zealand. Even in the towns a 
stranger cannot obtain building-ground, except it ho granted with tlie under- 
sfandTng that it is not alienated in perpetuity, but shall revert, when no longer 
in use, to the original proprietor. 

If you want a colony in West Africa, send it to me, near the Cameroons. 
At some future time I will (T). V.) enter fully into the subject. Sufilcc it to 
say for the present that Laj^os requires a sanatorium — the nearest now being 
Teneriffe and Ascension ; and the Oil rivers want a key, after losing Fernando 
Po. At Abeokuta the cott on is grown in the farms. I was shown the green 
seed or upland (short staple ), and the black seed or long staple. There is, 
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moreover, a very valuable kind, called " akashe," soft as silk. Eiglit seeds 
are sold for a penny. Before the war, the export was doubling every year ; 
since then it has declined. The Cotton Association of Manchester exported 
20,000 bales in 1839-60, and received only 8447. Witih the letnm of peaoe 
it will revive. The wars are conducted in the usual African style. Seventeen 
thousand men meet, blaze away with **long Danes" from tlic hip all the day, 
retire and advance, as if by mutual consent, and separate with the loss of lialf- 
a-do^n killed and wounded : and this stuff they call lighting ! It is serious 
only to tlie allies, who, being weaker than thoae who aniat Ifiem, are sold off 
by way of commissariat. The Egbas of Abebknte are nominally figliting to 
defend their friends the Ijayes against a common foe, the Ibadans. It is 
generally asserted that the unhappy Ijayes have at this time lost 20,000 of 
their number by famine and the slave-market. The real casus belli lies deep ; 
tiie Al)eolrataii8 are determined to monopolise tnmeit-diiea by keeping uie 
northern people from the coast. Every African tribe knows fliat it cannot 
prosper without seaboard, and then the war began. 

"We were informed that the King of Dahomy was busy sacrificing before 
beginning his annual slave-hunt. It is the pi-actice of this amiable monarch, 
as of hiB predeceeson, to muster his foroes, arm, drill, trabi tiiem, and mudi 
them round the capital till the spurit moves lum to rush inapartiduarcUrectionL 
and drive and harry the land. 

Concerning Dahomy, however, I must warn you that there is a vast amount 
of fabling, which originates with certain slave-dealers, who think to alarm 
strangers by spreading abroad all manner of horrible tales. To this category 
belongis the report that lus Majesty sadly wants to catch an English ofifioer, to 
be used as a stirni[) when mounting bis charger. The Amazons may be 
reduced from GOOO to 2000. Messrs. Duncan aud Forbes were, I believe, 
imposed upon by seeing the warlike dames marching out of one gate and 
in to another. A rimilar story is told concerning commissariat bollocks in the 
good old times of India. I liave no doubt that the Amazons, like the tender 
begums of Oiule and Hyderabad, are mighty contemptible troops ; and I should 
like to have a chance of seeing them tackled by an equal number of stout 
English charwomen, armed with the British broomstick. After taking leave 
of the alake, we left Abeoknta on the 8tii November, and on tiie 9th 1 found 
myself once more under the comfortable roof of my excellent friend the Acting 
Governor of Lagos, Mi-. ^TcCoskry. The trip has led me to doubt that sunrise 
lu'is yet taken place within the tropics, though not to (question tliat it can take 
place. 

On the 2lBt ult. I left Lagos in H. M. S. Bloodhound, Liettt.-Gommander 

Mackworth Doll^en, which Captain Bedingfield kindly detached for the purpose 
of visiting the Oil rivers. We entered the Nun river on the 24th November, 
passed through the Akassa Creek, whos(» waters saw for the first time a man- 
of-war ; visited Brass aud Fish towns, and we are now proposing to sound the 
bar of St Nidiolas river. 

You will probably hear from me by the next mat1> unless I happen to be on 
the top of Cameron s Momitain. 



4. A Missionary Journey up the CavdUia River, and the M^rt of a larg^ 
River flowing near the Source cf the former. By the Hev. 
C. C. Hoffman. 

Commanicated by Mr. John Marshall of Cape Pal mas, West Africa. 

At your request I furnish you, with pleasure, with a few particulars of a mis- 
sionary tonr I made to the interior last July. Hu the Dtli of July we left 
Cavalla, the staliou of llishop i'ayne, aud reached the Cavalha river after a 
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walk of an liour and a half. That afternoon yn agcended the river about 5 
miles to Borbo. On the lOth we made 25 or 30 miles, and on the llth about 

the same number, when we readied our landing-place, Kekre in Webbo, say 
70 miles from tlie mouth of the river. The river varied in de]>th from 2§ to 
4i fathoms. Numerous towns, belonging to eight or ten tribes, whose teni- 
tory extends on both sides of the river, are on its banks. In three of the tribes 
we have mission-stations, in charge of native catediists. Tlie language is 
similar and understood by each other. We were always kindly received. 
Krekre is only a short distance from the rajuds, whicli extend a mile or two 
below the falls. The river is divided by islands, making three falls, the 
highest abont twelve feet. Above this, for a couple of days' journey, the river 
is obstmeted by rapids, and there are in all five falls, beyond which the river 
runs for a long distance in a north-easterly direction. The land l>ecomes 
liilly ; hills are seen in all directions. For onrsclvcs, we left the river at 
Krekre, and proceeded to our mission-station at liohlem, 3 miles from the 
river, where we passed the night. Bohlem is finely situated on a hill sur- 
rounded by hills. The weatlier was cool and pleasant. On Friday, the 12th 
July, the thermometer stood at 03^ at G a-m. AVe had a good fire in the 
stove to make ourselves comfortable. Saturday, we started at 0 a.m., in a 
north-easterly dii'ection. Walking was laborious over hills covered with a fine 
growth of timber, the roots of which impeded our progress. W c ] assed many 
streams ; the ground was rich, and the rice was standing in the farms 5 feet 
high. At night wc reached the Dieho tribe, having travelled about 25 miles 
during the day. By this people, who occujjy four towns, we were kindly 
received ; very few of them had ever seen the face of a white man. We rested 
on Sunday the 14tii, except to visit two towns for preaching. The Greybo 
language had here to be translated into that which the people spoke; ^ was 
similar to the Greybo, but not sufficiently alike for the people to hear well. 
We learned from our guide that there were twelve tribes beyond us, under the 
jurisdiction of one man who lived two days' journey from us. 

We were obliged to return to Cape Palmas, being miable to proceed further ; 
wc met with no hindrances from the natives. One important fact, however, 
I learned from one of the natives with whom T conversed abont the country 
towards the interior. It was this : that near the source of the ( 'avalha river 
another river flows from the hills, by which the natives receive Knglish goods, 
cloths, salt, ^ns, d^c., from vessels at its mouth. This river they call Niga, 
The natives in the interior make cotton cloths, some of which I .saw. I have 
very little doubt^but that one of the sources of the Niger will be found a few 
weeks' travel cast of Cape Palmas, and that this is the river to which the 
ofttive referred. Our journey home was speedily made, taking but one day on 
the river. 



5. l^jccui'uvM from Qiieeiislaad towards the Interior of Australia. By 

B. B. Cornish, Esq. 

Communicated by F. Walker, Esq. 
Thb following is the extract from the letter of my correspondent in Queens- 
' land, Australia, which I promised to send. It appears to me valuable, as 
diowing how near the enterprise of the squatters in Queensland has approached 
to the line of march of Burke, Wills, and Grey, in their recent and fatal 
passage to the Gulf of Carjxjntaria. 

" You are aware that I was going, when I last wrote, to look at some 
oountiy William Landsborougb had discovered to the westward. On the 24th 
June five of us started from Broadsound. As I was in haste, and as T^ands- 
borough did not wish more fuss than was necessary to be made (the district in 
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whicli it is situated not beiug yet proclaimed), we parted ou Peck Downs,— 
Londsboroii^ and Kemmis made fat Eort Cooper : Bnchanan (who jointly 
with Landsbotongh diaocmned tbe countiy), It and a bkusk fellow atarted for 

the westward. 

Kever was theri- a ]arty Ix ttcr equipped for a short exploring trip. We 
had 16 picked hor^ies, 5 ol them carrying prxks. Our provisions consisted of 
40 lbs. of prime dried heef, eared with sugar, 120 lbs. of flour, and tea and 
sugar in abimdanoe. On the Ist Jnly we camped on Phillip's Oredk, near the 
Mouut of that name, cn>ssed the range at Slieplicrd's Awl, and steered by com- 
pass west by south ; crossed the Bclyando on tlic fourth day, and when 20 
miles west of it saw Mount Nairien, which bore from us east by south, and 
we estimated its distance to he about 45 miles. About 20 miles further on we 
eroased the watershed of a large river (not laid down in the inaps), which we 
supposed to be the Ca\)c of Lci( hardt. From that river to the river which we 
named the Landsborough (qucvre the Thomson of Mitchell) — or rather to the 
good country which commences about .30 miles from it, a distance of 130 to 160 
miles — we crossed no creeks of any consequence, and the chief part of the country 
produced nothing but desert-grass. We were generally lucky, however, in getting 
nice spots to camp on, and we kept our hoi-scs in good condition. I must say, 
with regard to this p;ood country, that, notwithstanding the distance was 100 
miles further from the lielyando than it was thought to be, it was quite up to 
what had been said of it in fact, I never saw it equalled in Australia, take its 
position and distance from a shipping port out of consideration. The river runs 
80Utll-^^ est, has in places a great number of channels, and is evidently subject to 
very hi.:h floods. The position of this country at its centre we found to be 
E. long^ 143^ 40', S. lat. 22<=> 30. On our return we travelled 50 miles on 
one of the main branches or tributaries of the river, the country of which was 
well watered and at places very fine ; but after leaving this creek we did not 
cross a wnttrcourse of any description for 00 miles, and the coimtry was 
almost entirely covered with desert-grasa until we approached the Cape. Wc 
were lucky, however, in getting water at times in puddles, and, although our 
horses were pulled down, we ourselves did not suffer. "We reached Fort 
Cooper on our return in 85 days from our starting at Broadsound. 



6. &Bbraotefrm alh^pakih from Governor Siu H. Babklt to the BuKfi 
OF Nbwcastle, on Bubkk's Eagpedtiion. 

l^HB mystery in which the fate of the Yictorian Exploring Expedition was 
shrouded, when I lately alhulcd to it, was soon afterwards disjxillcd on the 
arrival of Mr. Brahc from the lelicf party under Mr. Howitt, with intelUgencc 
that King, the sole survivor, had been found living among the natives on 
Coopei^s Greek : his companions Burke, Wills, and Grey, having perished from 
ei^ustion on returning from the Gulf of Carpentaria, which it now appears 
they reached in safety in the month of February last. 

How thoroughly indeed the gallant baud accomplished their perilous mission 
will be seen from the journals and charts of their leaders, which are fortunately 
preserved to us, and serve inoontestably to prove that, without detracting 
from the credit due to McDouall Stuart, whose route was unknown to them 
and far distant from that they followed, to Burke and Wills exclusively belongs 
the honour of first crossing the Australian continent from sea to sea. 

The details of their discoveries and of their suft'erings will be best learned 
from the simple and touching narrative which poor Wills left behind him, 
coupled with the statement of King, which has been taken down by Mr. 
Howitt. But I will continue, for your Grace's information, the brief sketch of 
the history of the expedition begun in my despatch of the 2(Hh July, J^o. 64. 
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I then mentioned that Mr. Burke had quitted the dei)6t on Cooper's Creek 
cm tbe 16tfa December last, with bdf hifl party, leaving the other ludf there 
under Mr. Brahe, whom he promoted to tiie rank of petty oflBcer on the occa- 
sion, but with the expectation that the command would almost immediately 
he assumed by Mr. Wrirrht, whom he had directed to join him as soon as 
possible with thfj stores left behind at the Darling. I described also how Mr, 
Brahe, after waiting beyond the time Mr. Barke had anticipated being abeent^ 
and hearing nothing either of his or Wright's party, abandoned the depdt on 
the afternoon of the 21st April, first burying such proTiaions as he oould spar^ 
after retaining enongli to carry him to the Darling. 

It now appears that on the evening of that very day, by a stmnge fatality 
which seema fhenceforfeh to have preyailed to the end, Bnrke, Wills, and King 
(Grey having died four days before), reached Hie dep6t in far too weak ana 
exhausted a state to follow the retreating party with the slightest hope of 
overtaking them, though that night they slept only 14 miles off. 

They found the food that had been lelt for them, and, after remaining some 
days to recruit, resolved, most nnfortonately, instead of returning the way 
they had come, to try and reach the out-settlements of South Australia^ not 
above 150 miles distant. Had they taken the route to Meniiulie, they would 
have almost immediately met ISh. Wright's advancing party. Depositing a 
letter, therefore, to this effect in a bottle, which they replaced in the ** cache," 
but again, by fatal niscAiance, neglecting to alter the inscription wfai^ Mr, 
Brahe had left'oa an adjacent tree, or to leave any outwaid sign of their visits 
they started on a south-west course. But misfortune pursued their steps; 
one of the two camels which survived got bogged inextricably, and the other 
became so weak that they thought it b^t to kill it for food : and, alter wan- 
dering on till their limbs would carry them no farther, they decided to return, 
at a x)oint where, though they knew it not, scarce 50 mUes remained to be 
accomplished, and just as Mount lloj.elcss would have appeared ahoye the 
horizon had they continued their route lor even another day. 

Meanwhile Brahe, as described in my previous despatch, revisited the depot 
in company with Wright, whom he haa met some days a^ leaving it ; but, 
perceiving no change, they, as a climax to this sad diapter of accidents, 
resumed tlieir final journey to the Darling without opening the cache or die* 
covering the letter which Burke had substituted for theirs in the bottle. 

Thus left to perish in the wilderness, the hapless explorers determined, as a 
last resource^ to seek succour from the abongiues, whom they had at first 
viewed with suspicion. This was fr^y and generously afforded so far as it 
was in their jiower to give it ; but the season was now mid-winter, the clothes 
of the unfortunates were in rags, and the scanty diet of fish and "nardoo'* . 
(the spores of a species of marsillea, which the natives make into bread) was 
too famutritious to restore frames weakened by previous over-exertion and 
want of nourishment, and with minds depressed by disap^intment and despair, 
both ]>urke and Wills gradually sank imder their privations, dying about the 
end of June, wliilst w'c in Melbourne were still ignorant of the abandonment 
of the depot^ as well as of the obstacles which so long delayed Mr. Wright's 
arrival at it* 

So fell two as gallant spirits as ever sacrificed life for the extension of science 
or the cause of mankind ! Both were in their prime ; both resigned comfort 
and competency to embark in an enterprize by which they hoped to render 
their names glorious ; both died without a murmur, evincing their loyalty 
and devotion to their country to the last. 

How far the sufferings of these devoted men arose from preventible causes, 
and in what degree any person or persons are to blame for the disastrous 
termination of a sclieinc apparently so carefully ilcviscd, and which up to a 
certain point was eminently successful, are i^uestions still to be determined, 
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and regarding whieh I express no opmkm, becanse a oommisiioii has been 

ai)]>M!iit< .1 Vty this GovcniineDt to investigate the whole matter. 

The liveliest sympathy was manifested by the entire comminnty on receipt 
of the glorious though disastrcus news ; both Ploiises of Parliament passing 
resolutions expressive of profound regret at the death of the explorers and of 
an earnest deeire that every mark of respect shonid be shown to uieir memoiy. 
And It has since been settled, in pursuance of these resolutions, that Mr. Howitt 
shall l>o commissioned to send down their remains for a public funeral, and 
that a monument sliall be erected to record an achievement of which Victoria 
may well feel proud. 

Apart, indeed, from the Interest which most ever attadi to the melancholy 
fate of these brave men, the resalts obtained by the expedition are of the veiy 
highest importance, both to geographical science and t<> tlic ]iro'j;resf5 of civili- 
satiim in Australia. The limits of tl:c Stony Desert are proved to extend very 
little farther north than the point to which Sturt penetrated so many years 
ago, whilst the country Ix^yond is even more adapted for settlement than that 
^ich McDouall Stuart has discovered to the westward of it. According to 
the summary Avhich ]X)or Burke himself deposited on his return to the depot, 
"there is a practicable route to Carpentaria, cliiefly along the TlOth meridian 
of east longitude. There is some ^ood country between Cooper's Creek and 
the 8tony Desert, thence to the tiopio all Is dry and barren ; but between the 
Desert and the Gulf a considerable portion, though rangy (t*. e. hilly) la well 
watered and richly grasscil." • 

It has been remarked, too, by tlic transcriber of Wills's field-book, that " the 
expedition, except when actually crossing the Desert, never passed a day in 
which they did not tiavene the banks of, or cross, a cieek or other water- 
course." 

Such, in fact, is the impression made on the srpiatters by the accounts 
received, tliat the occupation of ** Burke's Land" with stock is already seriously 
contemplatetl ; and there seems little reason to doubt that in the course of a 
few years the journey from Melbourne to Carpentaria will be performed with 
comparative facility by passing from station to station. To show the rapidity 
with which tliis sort of settlement proceeds in Australia, I may mention that 
mucli of the country between the Darling and Cooixjr's Crcxk, which the several 
pai ties from Victoria have traversed, is already taken up, so that not only sheep 
Dnt cattle are now depastured within 25 miles of Mount Bulloo, not mr from 
which Burke's exiKjdition struck the creek in question, stretching thence 
easterly along the Queensland boundary in an almost unbroken chain. To tlic 
westward also the country towards the ^uth Australian settlements is likely 
to be occupied ere long. 

I hope to be able to enclose a tracing of the entire route of the Burke 
and Wills expedition ; but the Surveyor-General has, of course, experienced 
some difficulty in comieeting the various rough charts and checking the calcu- 
lations as to longitude, &c. A fuller description of some parts of the coimtry 
may also be obtainable when Kin^ can be further examined ; and there can be 
little doubt that our knowledge of the portion bordering on the Gulf of Garpen* 
taria will be much extended by the labours of the surveyors on board Her 
^Majesty's corvette or colonial steamer Vicforin, as well as by the party like- 
wise desjtatclied for the relief of Burke overland from Queensland. 

It seems, iudeed, not improbable that one or other of these parties, on dis- 
covering the record left by the explorers at the mouth of the Flinders River 
(not the " Alh rt," as they conjectured), and supponng them never to have got 
back to their dei ot on Coo]>er's Creek, may pursue their tracks to the south- 
ward until themselves in danger; and it has been deemed advisable, in order to 
guard against any casualty of this sort, as well as for the purjKtse of connecting 
Burke*s tropical disoovenes with the depot by the best practicable route, to 
instruct Mr. Howitt to establish his headquarters for the summer tibere, making 
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short excaisioos in every diieotion aronnd, which, without exposing his men to 
serions lisk, wUl he hetter for them than idleness or inactivity. 

Some time may thus e1a]ise l)efore the full value and extent of these dis- 
coveries can be ascertained ; hut meanwhile it may be asserted, without fear 
of contradiction, that to the liberality and enterprise of one of her youngest 
colonial offshoots, heoked by the heroic self-deTotion of Bnrke and Wills, 
Great Britain owes the acquisition of millions of available acres, destined 
nt no distant day to swell her imports and aiibrd fresh markets for her 
luanuiactures. 



7. 0/1 the Gold- Fields of Taapeka, in New Zealand, 
* By J. Thompson, Esq. 

TTfrewitii T liavc the plcasnro of sciuling a photop;raph of the gully or valley 
in which so much gold has been found in this province. The gully is called 
Gabriel's," after «T. Gabriel Read, the disoovenr. It is situated 35 miles 
west from Duntdin, and 30 north from the month of Clutha Biver, Otago 
Province. When I was there, a month n^o, COCO people were employed 
in digging. The photograph will require a lens to analyze the picture ; as 
the naked eye will not discover all the timires represented. I also enclose a 
small map of the provmoe, lithographed in my office, which will show you 
the Tuapeka gold-field. I have marked in yellow other spots where gold has 
been found, but which are not yet worked. I would have sent information to 
the Society K'Toro, but was desirous of seeing the rush over before spreading 
the news. Much misery is entailed by these bhudfold rushes that take place 
in Australia. The advance of the sold-field will now, however, rest on its 
own merits, as the excitement has cooLed down. The escort brings gold down 
to Dunedin once a fortnight, and on the last two occasions brought down 
12,000 and 16,000 ounces re8|x^ctively ; the digging population being about 
GOOO to 8000. What I am desirous of laying before the Society is a sketch 
of the formations of the province, from which its emuMnt members will be able 
to anticipate the lesolts of the discovery to this small but interesting colony of 
Scotchmen. 

I may premise that Mr. Ligur, now Surveyor-General of Victoria, was the 
first to discover gold in this province ; since which time it has been detected 
by various parties, myself indnded : bnt no field of enticing richness was foimd 
out till Gabriel Read published liis discovery. I visited tibe field when it was 
first worked, and afterwards when it was in full ojx^ration. 

The province, which 1 have traversed in all directions, has great sameness 
of formation, the mountains consisting of schists and clay-slates. Granites, 
amygdaloids, and porphyries are found at the Bluff and in the mountains dne 
north from that harbour ; I have seen them nowhere else. The seaboards 
and river- valleys consist of sedimentary formations ; such as sand-beds, con- 
glomerates of quartz, i)ebbles, limestones, coal (rather lignite), and clay-be<l3. 
Here and there veiy frequently basalt, trap, and mctamorphic rocks protrude, 
often in hexagonal prisms. The quarts conglomerates are very abundant^ and 
consist of rounded quartz, cemented by an iron cement ; in places taking the 
appearance of burnt earth. The limestones appear very modem (geologically 
speaking) ; I have found recent shells, vertebra) of the Moa, bones of small 
birds, l«ak included, in this formation. ITie prevailing fomiation, however, 
is schistose, and is almost universally traversed by small veins of quartz, or 
else nodules of quartz ; and the debris of this formation is found in the river- 
IxkIs, consisting of rounded quartz or flakes of schist. The quartz veins are 
generally ferruginous. Quartz reefs have not yet been found to my know- 
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ledge, though I have seen blocks of pnre quartz 20 feet cube in size, now- 
evor, ([uartz pebbles are very abundant everywhere, especially on the sea-coast 
between the Bluif Harbour and the Watuara. Inland of this, hills actually 
covered with quarts pebUes are fotmd. 

The gold liM bMQ focmd in the gravel and shales of the valleys, 2 to 16 
feet from the surface ; but much dry digging is going on over the adjacent 
hills, which pays fair wages, that is, 10s. to 20«. per diem. The largest 
nugget that I have seen weighed 2 oz. 2 dwts. The gold is generally small 
andaoaly. In the deep ginkiugs now going on (20 to 80 feet), quarts boulders 
are said to be arrived at, but I have not seen them. This summer will ^ye 
the field a fair trial, as fully 20,000 diners will be at work in all directions. 

In this map you will observe that the interior lakes have been delineated : 
this summer they are to be actually surveyed. The scenery about them is 
▼ety rugged and grand. I explored the norwem lakes during 1866, along the 
base of the Southern Alps. Mount Cook, 13,000 feet in height, is a glorioaa 
giant. It would l)e difficult to ascend, being conical, and covered with snow 
in Miilsuniinor down to GOOO feet elevation. The upper valley of the 
Waitaki, which I traveiiicd alone to near the base of Mount C)ook, was wild 
and sterile in the extreme. The waters of the Pukald Lake are as white aa 
milk. Mount Aspiring and Mount Stokes are also splendid features. The 
country which I then surveyed was nnooeupied ; now every portion is taken 
up for pastoral purposes. 

It will be noticed that a new province has l^een detached from Otago, and 
named Smithland. If Mr. Tucket were to come back he would he convinced 
that they can grow wheat without covering tiie shocks with tarpaulins. The 
old whalers told him this to prevent a settlement being formed near thttn, and 
led to his very nnfavoiirablc rc]X)rt in the Society's Journal. 

More satisfactory information will, 1 hope, soon be ^iven by Dr. Hector, a 
geologist engaged by the Otago Government to explore its resources. 
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PBOOEEDINGS 

OF 

THE B.OIAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

OF LONDON. 



SESSION 1861-6d. 
Snmih Meeting^ Monday^ February 24^, 1862. 

LoBD ASHBUBTON, Peesidbnt, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — Rev. Robert Wheeler Bush; Lord George Qttin ; 
Major Charles S. Sh/jwers ; Capt. Edward Whitby ; George F. ( 'hewilers ; 
Samuel Day Goss, m.d. ; and Edward Lawrence^ Esqrs., were presented 
upon their election. 

Elections. — Lieutenant- Colonel R. Stuart Baynes ; Sir William Holmes ; 
Lieutenant-General W. T. Knollys ; Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan^ k.c.b. ; 
Xteutenon^ Arthur Wing^ r.n. ; A, Grooss Duff^ M.D. ; Harry Emanuel ; 
James Alexander Guthrie ; Henry Wilkes Trotman ; S^^moer St. John, 
H.M, Consul-General, Haiti ; Henry Bridgemm 8imp9on; and Harrmyton 

tweeted FdlowB, 

Accessions. — ^Among the Aooesnons to the Libraiy and Map-xoom8 
since tiie fonner meeting were — ^M'Cceh's ' Advice to Oflficers in 
India;* Kennedy's 'Ethnological and Lingoistio Essays;' General 
Atlas by Yisscher ; American Atlas, by Jeffi^ys ; Admiralty Charts, 
dEC.| &c., Sso, 

Exhibitions. — Several Pliotogvaphs of Mondoza, after the late 
earthquake, were exhibited by Mr. Iliuchliff; and diagrams illus- 
trating Commander Bedford Pirn's proposed Transit-Koute across 
Central America were also laid on the table. 

The Noble President wished, before the Papers were read, to refer to the 
deep regret he had felt at his inability, owing to indisposition, to attend the 
meetings of the Society during tlie ])re.scnt year, and more especially the fust 
of those meetings. W hen he had taken leave of them at the close of the past 
year, he had ezpieased a hope that when they next reassembled they should 
do so in peace. At that time the only dark cloud that ai)} nrcntly loomed in 
their horizon lay upon America, but by the time the Society met again a deep 
and irreparable loss had befallen them. He believed there ^vas not one of 
those then assembled who did not feel that the greatest patron of science had 
been lost to the country by the death of his Boyal Higlmess the Frinoe 
CGOsart^ and it was the duly of thar Ftesident to c^ve utterance to fDetings 
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whldi they all entertained. However, the time for doing so liad now passed 
hj, and he could only onoe more ex|Hm bis regret tiiat £e was unable to be 
present on that occasion. 

The Pupers read were — 
1. Heport on the Braiilian Prowice of tlie Parana. By tlio Hon. H. P. 

Verekee, H.B.M. Consul at Kio Grand© do Sul. 
Tbe Braadlian proyinoe of the Parand is thinly peopled, and has 
been mnoh negleotedv It lies between the Atlantic and the pio- 
Tince of Uragoay, and between the S. latitudes 22^ and 28^. Its 
sui&oe rises gradually, in well-wooded and well-watered districts, 
from the seaboard to llie Heights of the Serra do Mar and the hills 
of St Paul. Thence to the westward lies a large diyersified plaiii, 
containing the capital, Ourityba, and other towns, the furthest of 
which is Guarapuava, at the extreme limits of civilization. Beyond 
are immentfe unexplored forests, reaching to the confines of the 
province on the Parand and Urtiguaj. They are intersected by 
numerous rivera, which are, for the most part, little known, but 
will doubtless aliuid routes for future commerce. As yet there are 
no ports upon any of Ihcui. The only considerable harbour on the 
Atlantic is i'aranagua, which has never been regularly surveyed. It is 
an immense sheet of water, apparently deep and navigable throughout. 

A description is given in the paper of nine small colonies that arc 
established in diii'ei ent parts of the country. One of the most interest- 
ing and the most fertile is that of South Tlieresa, founded in 1847 
by the late Dr. Faivre, a Frenchman, and consisting in 1850 of 180 
Brazilians and 20 French. In. addition to these are many small settle^ 
ments of Germans and others, and their number is on the increase. 



2. A Sketch of Nicarngu.a. By GerALD IUoul PerbY, Esc^., 
II.il.M. V ice-Consul for that State. 
TsicAUAOuA, one of the five sovereign states of Central America, is 
about half the area of Great Britain, but contains a population of 
only a quarter of a million, of whom nearly a half reside in towns. 
The country is mostly a dead level, covered with perennial forest, 
growing on a soil of apparently extreme fertility. Its climate has 
two marked Beasons-— the wet and the dry — of which the former is 
called the winter, on account of its chilliness, though the sun is at 
that time TerticaL The whole territory is eminently yolcanic, such 
hills as tiiere are being either active or extinct volcanoes. The 
chief exports of Nicaragua are hides (about 50,000 annually) and 
various woods. One-half of its population are pure Indians, and 
the rest, excepting very few pHre Spaniards, ai« of intermixed Jnces. 
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K^early the tv'hole are Bomaii Catholics and speak Spanish. They 
ttie ezoeediiigly illiteiate^ even the OMefJnsUoft doubted whether 
or no Londoii yrsb a town in Bngland* KicaiaguA Eak been ohiefly 
fiunoiis for its civil wars. Its Gk>yeznment^a8 those in the four heigh- 
botiHiig Cehtral AiHerican republics — consists of aPl^dent, elected 
for fonr years, and a Senate, and a Honse of BepiesentatireS. 



3. Froposed TransU-JRoute aavss Central America^ from a new Barbour in 
Nioaragua, By Commander Bedford Pim^ b 

The author was stationed in H.M.S. Gcrgm^ on the Atlantic seaboard 
of America^ firom 1869 to 1861, having surveyed the Pacific coasts 
of Hie same isthuras on a previous occasion. He axgues from the 
history, the jiolitios, and the geography of Central America, that no 
line of transit can promise greater advantages than one through 
Kicaragua. Hitherto, Greytovn has been the only known harbour 
on its Atlantio coast. Greytown was the terminus of the Nicaraguan 
river and lake route, which formerly competed with the Panama 
transit; but at the present moment, as established by the author^s 
survey, there are only 11 feet of water above its bar, and the entire 
hiirbonr is rapidly eilting up, so that in a few years it will bo 
transfonned into an enclosed lagoon, like that of Blewfields. 

This difficulty of access to Nicaragua is cleared away hy Com- 
mander Pirn's discovery of an excellent bay immediately to the 
south of Monkey Point, previously luiknown as a harbour, and even 
unnamed. lie calls it *' Gorgon P>ay," and proposes it as tho 
terminus of a i*ailway, to abut on Lake Nicaragua, at San IMiguelito, 
■whence passengers would cross the lake by steamers (two of which, 
belonging to the old abandoned enterprise, are now lying there in 
good order), and would finally pass thiough a shallow canal, to be 
dug either to San Juan del Sur, or to Salinas Bay, across the neck 
of land, 12 miles broad, which separates the Lake ^Nicaragua &om 
the Pacific. 

As a commencement to this undertaking. Commander Pim has 
bought the entire shore of Gorgon Bay, and some small islands 
opposite, from the King of Mosquito, whom he describes as an 
intelligent Indian, of ancient descent, well-educated at Jamaica, 
and 'speaking Ihiglish as his own language. 

Commander t*im travelled by canoe up the liver San Juan and 
across tiie lake of Kicaragua to Managua^ to communicate with 
BSr O. Wyke, the British Plenipotentiaiy, and, both going and 
returning, he visited San Miguelito. He was unable to make more 
than a cursory survey of its harbour, ovring to a fear of exciting 
Stispicioxi aiioDg the nativesj but he satisfied himself of its fitness 
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for the lake teiinin^j^' jj his proposed route. A survey of the 
country between ^^nce mfii^uelito and Gorgon Bay, of which no 
description * "^l.en ni this paper, might be made during the next 
dry season, and the necessary concession from the Nicaraguan 
Gk>Temment for construotmg a lailroad could be obtained on tbe 
same occasion. 

Commander Pirn insists on the necessity of a route being 
established across Central America, which should be free from the 
predominant influence of the United States, and considers that a 
railway would be as advantageous to commerce as a canal. 

The old Nicaraguan water-line, after conveying thousands acrofis 
the isthmus, was abandoned, owing to political troubles, and con- 
sequent insecurity of life and property, during the sojourn of the 
filibuster Walker in the country, and also, as reported, to an 
arrangement with tbe Panama line, by which competition was to be 
withdrawn. The present state of Greytown Harbour has made it 
impossible to restore the old line of traffic at any future time, 
without enormous cost (see p. 112). 

8iB 11. 1. MuBCHisoN said, that though be had no observations to offer with 
leferenoe to the subject of the paper, he thought he ouglit not to sit on his 

Lordship's left hand without stating that he himself occupied the chair at the 
time when the news reached England that Commander Pirn had, by his journey 
across the ice, been the means of enabling Sir Robert !M'Clure to return to 
i^ngiand. They should also recollect that it was Commander Pirn who offered 
to trayerae Siberia ; indeed he (Sir B. Murchison) himself was the individual 
who went to Earl Russell with a view of inducing bis Lordship to support Com- 
mander Pirn in that proposed expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. To 
the honour of Earl Piissell it should be borne in mind that his Lordship, then 
First Lord of the Treasury, advanced 500/. in aid of the project, which, failed 
on account of the difficulty ix)inted out by the Bnasian Qovenunent in 
supplying the wants of any exi>edition in those scantily peopled . regions. 
Then Commander Pirn distinguished himself in the Russian war, when he 
submitted a plan and volunteered his services for an attack upon Kronstadt ; 
and, lastly, he was engaged and severely wounded in China, where he was 
ultimately promoted to the rank of Oonunander. He was delighted to find 
that Commander Pirn had exhibited the same zeal in dealing wim the subject 
of Central America that he had displayed on many previous occasions. 

Admiral Sir Edwabd Belcher, after relating his experience of Nicaragua 
in 1837-9, observed that no reliable data had been given by Commander Pirn 
in regard to the scheme propounded by him. His visits to the northern 
Tillages on Lake Managua, as well as that to Gorgon Bay, afforded nothing to 
gnide the engineer ; while the mountains seen from the towns of Matiares 
and Managua, which cannot be seen from any part of the northern side of the 
lake to which his visit was confined, running apparently across his proposed 
line of railroad, bad yet to be examined. In addition to these, the difficulties 
which well-tried men had found far from imaginary in the arduous prosecution 
of the Atrato and Honduras schemes, independently of fever and possibly 
volcanic difficulties, might destroy many valuable lives before even a road 
could be cleared. They had heard of tiie difficulties at Panama in finding 
men to work in that comparatively healthy climate ; and when they came to 
those legions where Nelson and OolUngwood thou^t ** no Christians should be 
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sent," he feared the chances were much against sv ^ss,. It had been his (Sir E. 
Belcher's) lot to work very much in equatorial * ^ but the fact which 
had made tiie fitrangest impresaioii on his mind wiblturtioc'riiig of a site for a 
ftrt ai Pasangan, mi the island of Basilan, in a Iwanutiu c. tic, near the 
equator, in the Eastern Archii^elago. The forest was well cleau . by fire, and 
the fort was built, yet malaria seized the troofis, and tlie supj)ly of water, wliich 
was originally abimdant, suddenly failed. He was disposed to supixjrt every 
new and feasible improvement either in roads or railways, and most heartilv 
did hue wish success to all such projectors. But the loss of life, loss of capital, 
inadequate return for the outlay, and, lastly, the instability of any guarantees 
in those Central American countries, rendered hira very suspicious as to the 
propriety of investment in such a scheme as that of Commander Pim's. First, 
th^ waa the railroad — that line has to be made healtiiiy ; next the Lake 
crossing, with very doubtful security for landing ; then a canal to the sea, to 
what could not be properly termed a port ^ for in 1838 no vessel could embark 
car^ there — this canal would have to be locked down to the sea from at least 
80 feet above it ; lastly, they came to a point not discussed by Commander 
Pirn — the lake at times was deficient in water. Indeed, the Nicari^ua route 
has failed from this cause. Will the State consent to drain it by a canal ? 

He felt some surprise that no eflbrt had yet been made to cut a railway 
from Vera Cruz to the queen of ports, Acapulco, and to continue the 
paciketHwrvioe thence .to San Francisco and Britidi Golumhia. So soon 
as the tnmldes of Mexico ceased, and she began to make use of her former 
sonrces of wealth, mi<^ht we not expect this idea to be realized? Money she 
has in abundance : cotton she may produce, and send eastward to compete 
with the Americans. Messrs. Barron and Forbes at Tepic introduced the 
Lowell girls from Boston, oonstracted mills, and produced cloths quite equal 
to British and paid 15 per cent, the first year! Looking to the millions of 
coined specie which are annually transported to San Bias, to be shipped to 
Panama or round Cape Horn, with her other immense resources, Mexico has 
the means, when treasure paid as it now does 15 per cent., to remunerate 
any ondertekinK of Hiis nature. 

Panama must still engross the trade of Valparaiso and of the ports nearest 
to it. But what has it done, even with its b^uitifal harbour, to develop the 
trading resources of the Pacific since 1337 ? 

Mb. Gebstenbebq said, that Commander Pirn was in error in stating that all 
idea of gaining the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a canal had been abandoned. 
It is trae the French had given up the scheme of the Nicaraguan Canal, owing 
to the in.siiix'ral le dif?iculties presented by the rapids and the very high 
elevations. Humboldt's favourite plan of the Ati-ato route had also b^n 
abandoned, chiefly on account of the long and difBcult river navigation it 
involved. But anotiier route, also recommended by Humboldt, and repeatedly- 
explored by various travellers, nameh-, that from Caledonia Bay to the Gulf 
of San Mignel, has been taken up afresli by some French gentlemen. Two 
expeditions had already been sent out, headed by the engineers Messrs. Bour- 
dioi and De CSiampeville, and the geologist Hr. De Puydl. The second 
expedition was accompanied by the Abbe' Ajnodru, who was well received by 
the Indians, a number of whom brought to him their children for baptism. 
The accounts of a practicable passage were so encouraging that a (hi id 
expedition was in course of preparation, wliich, like the previous ones, was to 
enjoy the henefit of the protection of a French vessel of war. A centleman 
actively interested in that grand enterprise had informed him that the leaJ.ers 
of this third expedition were to visit London on their way to the Gulf of 
San Miguel ; and they would be most happy to submit to the Royal 
Geographical Society the results of their former explorations, and tiieir plans 
Ibr&e future. 

Be was xkot himaelf dLnnoUiied to entertain fayouiably the Kioaiaguan railr 
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way scheme of Commander Pirn, if satisfactory information should be given him 
to show ibat it would be a good oommeicial specnlation. Commander Fim luid 
not given him the requisite i^naatioii on that point. It would he a question 
whether the railway scheme would pay ; but before he said more upon that point 
he, as a commercial man, would tell Commander I'im that he was not correct 
in stating that the idea of a canal must he abandoned in favour of a railway 
because at piesent they requiied only quickneas in oonveying the trafipc, and 
not cheapness. The quicfaicss in the convejing tiafiic was at present effected 
by the Panama line : they could travel nearly as quickly by that route as by 
the Kicaraguan line. But the chief consideration at present was the cutting 
off of the immense sea voyage. There were bundredfl of tbonsanda of tons m 
goods shipped from England to China and other parts of the world, and cutting 
off the sea voyage was the great desideratum. At present no goods could be 
sent except those of considerable value, as the charges were so excessive that 
they would considerably exceed the value of the goods themselves. Even 
artidea of tolerable value, such as tobaooo, which had oocasionally been sent 
tnm. AYcstem America, had produced loss, in consequence of the cost of sending 
them by the Panama Paihvay. It was now stated that if another line were to 
he made the cost would be reduced ; but they must not forget that the line of 
Panama was only 47 miles. The Nicaraguan line would be considerably longer ; 
there would be great ascents, and tbe cost would be lar^e. It was doubtful, 
therefore, whether capitalists would undertake Conmiauaer Pim's scheme as a 
commercial speculation ; for they must not forget thai, notwithstanding its 
high charge, the Panama line had only produced 15 i)er cent., which was not so 
high a percentage as was obtained from some of the i^'rench undertakings. He 
was, however, of o^nnion that if cajntal could be found for the Nicarsgiiaa 
line, it was lULely to give such a stimulus as would tend to the development 
of the resources of the country, and that ultimately the greatly increased vnluo 
of the land, and worth of its productions, would amply repay any cxitondituro 
which mii^ht have been incurred. He quite thought that it waa desuabie that 
a transit route should be independent of any politioal influence— that it should 
be secured as a free transit for all the world. Kow it had been stated that the 
Panama Railway was the property of the Americans, but that was not correct ; 
British subjects had a direct interest in the railway. The American Govern- 
ment j)aid a certain sum to the Granada Government, and the Granada Govern- 
ment owed money to Enghmd ; and they had apportioned pert of that which 
they received from America in liquidation of the debt. The Granada Govern- 
ment had not yet paid what they had undertaken to pay ; but it was said that 
their neglect was due to the supinencss of England in this respect. Tlio 
Foreign OfBce had sent an expedition to Mexico, not to collect debts, but for 
something very similar ; and he thought that if it should suit the English 
Goremment, as on a recent occasion, not to show the wMte feather in matters 
relating to America, it might then be found very convenient, at some future 
occasion, to recollect that British bondholders had a lien upon the Panama 
Batlm^y which entitled them to the protection of their Government. 

Commander Pim, in reply, said that tiiere was little to add to tiiat whidi 
he had already brought before the Society. He was earnestly desirous that 
his country should reap the great commercial and political advantages which 
must result from the possession of an independent highway across Centml 
America. The proposed line would be about 130 miles in length; the 
Panama Bailway was stated to pay 12 per cent., he thought it paid more ; 
however, bo that as it may, the promoters of his proposed line would have a 
vahiable precedent to guide and cheer them. He had not stated that the 
]S'icaraguan Canal scheme was abandoned, he merely said it could not succeed, 
because the Atlantic Harbour had silted up so much that the cost of deepening 
it must be enormous. Without a good harbour at eBuSa. end, he thought eveiy 
one would admit that no transit project was ptecticable. Ab regaids Qtey* 
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^wn, seven years ago there were 21 feet on the bar, but now there were only 
11 feet. As to Gorgon Bay, there was no impediment wba^rer to its navisa- 

lion by day or night. Ije was astonished at the rcniarlts whic^ had fallen 
from Sir Edward Belcher. Some of the oh.stacles and daii;:rors enumerated by 
him existed, in a gi-eat measure, only in that ufhcer's imagination ; and he. 
Commander Pim, was happy to inform the Society that he had himself 
oiverpoiiie ^em without dmenlty. He hoped to see yessels of the Oreat 
Eastern class, on either side of his proposed rontr, coniKctlnf^ En^and with 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and British Columbia, i^udi a project, lie 
thought, would be befitting a nation like Great Britain ; wliich ought clearly 
to possess a sure and rapid means of access to her diistaut colonies and 
possessions, independent ot any political distnrhanee. 

The meeting was then adjourned to March 10th. 



H^ldh Meeting, Mondaif^ March l(Hh, 1862. 

LOBD ASHBURTON, PREsroExr, in the Chair. 

'Electio'ss.— -Lieut. James Murray Grant ; Jl. B. H. Btrchll ; 
Frederick IJINot lllackdone ; John F. Latiric ; William Leslie, ll. v. ; John 
lliomas Quill ; James liae ; Joseph lii<jhy ; llusseU Morktnd Skinner; 
Jlenry Arthur Dillon Surridge ; and WiUiam WelU^ JSegrs,, were elected 
FeUom, 

Accessions. — Among the Accesdonfl to the Library and Map- 
rooms since tlie former Meeting were — Rossor's 'Notes on the 
South Atlantic lilap of Peru, showing the deposit of Nitrate of 
Soda ; Sheets 6, 12, and 14 of Philip's Imperial Atlas, 6m. 

ExHmrrioirs. — Maps, Plans, and Views, illustrating the Paper by 
H. Vonliot, were exhibited at the Meeting. 

The President annoiinced that a letter had l>een received from Mr. Consul 
Petherick, alluding to a serious affray in which he and his large party had Ix cii 
engaged, and referring for further particulars to a communication previously 
sent to Sir E. Muichison, -which has not yet reached its destination. Mr. 
Petherick endosed a copy of the following letter, which he had sent to Oaptaiii 
Speke: — 

"IHiartoum, 15th Nov., 1861. 
**Mt DEAii Speke, — I pray God this may he delivered safely to you hy my 
agent, Ahd el Majid, who with a strong par^, consisting of some seventy men, 
well armed and equipped, will prooeed in search of yon the moment he anives 

at Gondokoro. 

We — that is to say, my wife and self, accnmpanicd by a medical man and 
photographer — after a tedious journey up the 2s'ile and a vexatious delay of six 
weeks at Eorosko, owing to a deficiency of camels necessary for crosring the 
desert of Aboo Hamad, arrived here a month ago. 

" Had it not been for a serious illness from which T am now recovering^''w© 
should have left at the same time as Abd el Majid to attempt a meeting. 

•* The latter also has been detained by the unheard of rise of the Nile this 
aeason, and the consequent.hackvrardness of north winds and oool season. 

?* Ahd el ICiijid'siiistnictioDB are to proceed to meet yon from QopMino vift 
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my establishment at Niambara, or the west bank of the Nile, some four to fi^B 
days' journey in the interior, where he will reinforoe himself with some thirty 
men, in addition to the forty he proceeds with from here ; and, unless he meete 
you in the neighbourhood of Gondokoro, he is to continue due south in the 
direction of the Lake Nyanza, which, as he proceeds, he is to int^uire for, until 
my wife and self come up with him. 

** Should Abd el Majid effect a happy meeting with you» prior to my aniyal, 
he is to place himself and men at your disposal, return and conduct you to the 
boats, and make them over to you for your disjwsal. 

" The bearer has in charge some provisions, quinine — ^which latter I trust 
von will not require— and clothing for your immediate lequiiementa ; and 
hoping that all may go well, with my beat wishes to Grant and yonnel^ 

Beliere me^ m^ dear Speke, 

""YouiB ever sincerely, 

" John Petherick. 

** P.S. Papers and magazines for your amusement are sent with the bearer ; 
but the letters and Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society, aooording 
to you their gold medal, I prefer for greater safety conveyii^; to you myself. 

" Qod bless yon both. 

« J. P." 

The President said the first paper that would be read would give an account, 
by a French gentleman, of Cambodia. Cambodia was not like Borneo or any 
other wild district, of whose past history we knew little, and which had com- 
panttiyely little intnest for us in the futore : it was at the present moment 
the scene of a struggle between the French and the natives, and there was a 
prospect of a Frencli empjre being ultimately established in that country. 
Cambodia has been the scene of a remarkable civilisation. We have the 
relation of a Chinese envoy to Cambodia, at the end of the thirteenth 
oentary, who gives an account of the wonders of the capital, of which the ruins 
still exist;— great ruins of a dty with five double gates, displaying not only 
masses of masonry with larr^e carvings, but many monuments of interest. 
"When the Portu2;uese arrived in that countr}-, Cambodia was still a seat of 
empire. Unfortunately, towards the end of the last century, a disputed suc- 
cession took place. Siam on tiie one hand, and the Annamites, who are the 
opponents of the French on the other, divided the country between them ; and 
the whole land has been made desolate, the population has decreased, and 
in every way it has fallen below its former state of prosperity. In 1860 the 
French made demonstrations against Cambodia. In 1861 they took its 
capital Saigon ; and there was every prospect of their extending their con- 
quests and establishing themselves permanently in the land. 



Tte Papers read were — 
1. TKnieb in Cambodia, By M. Mouhot. 

M. Mouhot traY«ned Oam'bodia from east to west, and also ascended 
the M^kon Biyer to the frontier of Laos. He returned to the coast 

by crossing the waterparting between it and the basin of the Monam 
Biver, and descending to Baukok. 

The Mekon is a vast melancholy-looking river, three miles broad, 
covered with islands, and flowing with the rapidity of a torrent : 
its shores are covered with aquatic birds, but its waters arc almost 
deserted by canoes. A plain, covered with coarse Jierbagei separates 
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it from the forest by wliioh Cambodia is overspread, and which 
can larely be traversed except by cutting a way. That forest iB 
exceedingly unhealthy. M. Mouhot reached Breliim, a "village in 
lat. 11** 68', long. 107° 12', inhabited by a secluded race of wild 
people, whose customs are minntel j described, differing in features 
from, the Cambodians and Laos tribes, and forming one of a series 
of similar groups widely distributed in the less accessible parts of 
Gochin-China, Cambodia, and Burmah* They are believed by 
M. Monhot to be aborigines of the land. Two Catholic mission- 
aries were resident at Brelum. 

Subsequently the author visited the large Buddhist niius of 
Ongior, of which he has brought back numerous sketches. He 
speaks of the mineral wealth of Cambodia; its iron, gold, lead, and 
copper. In the islands of Phu-Quoc or Koh-Tron, belonging to 
Cochin-China, and near to Kom-pot, there are rich mines of coal, 
similar to our cannel coal, from which ornaments aie made. Several 
extinct volcanoes exist in Petchaburi, of heights not exceeding 2000 
feet above the sea-level, and there are two active ones in an island 
called Ko-mun, lat 12^ 30', long. lOl'' 60', in the Qulf of Siam. 

Dk. Hodgkin stated that besides the two letters, portions of which had been 
read, and the drawings and charts, M. Mouhot had likewise sent tti elaborate 
description of the mins which he found at Ongior and in its vicinity. The 
plans on the table would give some idea of the magnitude of these mins. A 
great partof the manuscript which accompanied them described their .structure 
and worlcraanship. They were constructed chiefly of p;ranite, and iiuiny t.l the 
stones were not only of very large size, but were elaborately carvt^U. The 
workmanship of some of them was described as exquisite, and tiie designs were 
not so deficient in artistic taste as one might suppose. Many of them repre- 
sented imaginary animals, such as serpents with many heads ; others repre- 
sented beasts of^burden, horses, elephants, and bullocks. These tenii-k-s were 
situated in a district which was now completely embedded in a forest very 
difficult of access, and were so much m ruins that trees were growing upon the 
roofs, and many of the galleries were in a state of great decay. The ha^v and 
a large portion of the elevation were constructed of a ferruginous rock ; but lur 
the upper part blocks of granite were used, so exquisitely cut as to rc(iiure no 
mortar to fill the interstices, and carved witli relievos relating to mythological 
subjects, indicative of Bhuddism. M. Mouhot had copied some of the inscrip- 
tions, which, from tlidr antiquity, the natives who accompanied him were 
nnable to read. The characters so nearly resembled the Siamese, that Dr. 
H. had no doubt that a skilful arch.-eologist would have very little difficulty 
in' deciphering them. He believed that the remains in question would be found 
equal in value to those which had been recently explored in Central America ; 
and he felt convinced that when the descriptions were published, M. Mouhot 
would be thought deserving of great respect . , . ^ * i . 

Mb. Crawford said it was about forty years smce he visited the country, but 
his recollection of it continued vivi*l to tliis day. Most i)coplc knew very little 
about Cambodia ; its very name was only familiar to us jn that of its product, 
gamboc-e which word was nothing else than a corruption of Cambodia. It 
was one of five or six States lying between India and China, whose.mhabitants 
had lived under a second or third rate civilisation, at all times— never equal, 
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wl^eiher pLysically, porally, or intellectually, ^) the CShineae or even to ihf 
fiindoos. At the present time Cambodia was a poor little State, Laving been 
encroached upon by the Siamese to the north, and by the ]>eo])Ic of Annam, 
the inhabitants of Tonquin, and of Cochin-China to the .south. M. Mouhot 
had given ns an account of a country that no European had ever visited before. 
With respect to that gentleman's belief that certain iirfld tribes, whom he 
described, had descend^ from Thibet, he, Mr. Crawfurd, rather thbnght that 
his ethnology was at fault. For his part he believed these wild i>eople to be 
no other than natives of the country, more mountaineers, w^ho had escaped 
from the bondage and hence from the civilisation of the plains. Such people 
existed in Hindostau, in Siam, in the Burmese empire, in Cochin-China, ajid 
in Ghina itself: in fact, they were of no distinct odgin, bat simply tiie natiyes 
of the country in a rude, savaj^e, uncivilised state. 

With respect to the French, he did not know on what grounds they had 
gone to Cambodia. They liad oV)taincd possession of one s]X)t which wr\s emi- 
nently fitted for a settlement. The finest river in all India, so far as Kuroi^ean 
shipping was concerned, was the river at Saigon, which he had himself ascended 
about fourteen miles, and found it navigable even for an old " seyenty-four.** 
lie believed it was the intention of the French to attempt the conquest of tho 
whole of Cochin-China. If they efTected it and occupied it, tliey would find it 
a monstrous difficulty. It would prove another Algeria, with the additional dis- 
advantage of being X5,000 miles off instead of 600, i^id withhi the torrid inatead 
of the temperate zone. The climate was very hot; the country was covered 
with forests ; the malaria and the heat rendered it imsuitable for the European 
constitution. If they made an advance upon the Cochin-Chinese capital, they 
would find the enterprise one of great difficulty. From Saigon to the northern 
confines of Cochin-China the distance is 1600 miles, and the capital itself oould 
not be less than seven or eight hundred miles'from Saigon, sitnated on a email 
river navigable only for large boats, with a narrow mouth and two considerable 
fortresses, one on each side, at its mouth. Wlien they arrived they would 
find one of the largest and most regular fortifications in tlie East. He believed 
it was the most regular after Fort William in Bengal, and a great deal larger 
than Fort 'William. It was constmcted by the Freoichy and now Ihey will 
have considerable difficulty in conquering their own work. The French had 
a perfect right to be in Cochin-China, and being there would not only do us 
no harm but even good, liowever questionable the benefit to themselves ; for 
their presence amounted to the substitution of a friendly and civilized govern- 
ment for a mde and inhospitable one. 

The drawings on the table were exceedingly curious and interesting. They 
were admirably done, and they exhibited representations of some semarkabie 
monuments, evidently of Bhuddist origin. They reminded him very much, 
tiiough inferior in quality and beauty, of the monuments of the island of Java. 

He never heard of volcanoes when ho was in Cambodia ; but he had no doubt 
that M. Mouhot^s information was correot, thon^ it appeared he did not 
describe them from his own personal experience. 

Pic would add a word upon the alphabets which were upon the table. The 
Cambodians had invented a written phonetic character, which they used at 
the present time ; therefore there could be no difficulty in understanding a 
Cambodian manuscript. But there were several of those now exhibited which 
were of more or less antiquity. One of them seemed to be the alphabet 
which was used by the Cambodians in their religions rites. The figure of 
i|hudda showed that the Cambodians were worshippers of Bhudda, 
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2. £oute from Toangoo to the Shan StaHs* By Edwabd O'Beilt, Esq. 

The OommisBionerEi of F^gu gave instmctioxis to open a road of 
70 miles, from Toangoo, in Bunnah, to the fertile Sban states on 
the ^the^ side of the Foung Loung ranges, immediately adjacent to 
the eastward of them. Mr. 0*Bei]y was despatched on this mission. 

His party consisted of a few Burmese, and four elephants ; and he 
travelled in short stages of two, three, or four miles, with occa- 
sional long halts, while the natives pioneered a road in front of him. 
The way lay across five ridges, of which the highest rose 7425 feet 
ahove the sea-level, and over a large amount of elevated and rugged 
lan4, inhabited by Karens, the aborigines of these regions ; they are 
goneiii^j l^ld, thqiigh many of them are Christianized hy Baptist 
missionaries. The joumety was saccessfully accomplished, and the 
|x>ad is now ope^x. 

Ifo. Crawfubd said he had letters from GolGiiel ?hayre, the LientenaDt- 
Oovemor of Pegu, stating that these Karens were coming over to ns in great 

numbers, and that upon one occnsion he had gone out for the express puqiose 
of receiving into British territory live thousand of them. A great nimiber of 
them were converted to Christianity, and he was happy to think that the good 
work was commenced by a personal fneoA of his own, the late Rev. Dr. Judsony 
an American Baptist minister, who accompanied him when he went on a mis- 
sion to the Burmese capital thirty-five years ago. Colonel Phayre was about 
to send descriptions of the numerous tribes that inhabited the territory under 
his administration, accompanied by correct photogi'aphs. 



3. Q» fAe N,W. Coast of Borneo, By SvmcER St. John, f.b.o.s., late 

Consol-General for Borneo. 

The north-west provinces of Borneo contain the harbour of 
Sapangar, the best of any in the island, and also the mountain of 
Kina Balu, the highest of any in the Archipelago. It is 13,700 feet 
above tho sea-level, according to Sir E. Belcher's trigonometrical 
measurement, which recent ascents corroborate, though the bare- 
meters of those who made them, were broken before the actual top 
was reached. There are no navigable rivers in the north-west of 
Borneo, neither are there loads leading over the hills, though it 
would he easy to make them. The trihes who liye in the interior 
are therefore heyond the present reach of commerce ; so much so 
lAiat those who reside on the Lake of Eina Bain are never visited 
by people from the coast The ahorigines are essentially agricul* 
turists, and raise rice, sweet potatoes, yams, maize, sngar-cane, 
tobacco, and cotton ; but their mode of cultivation is confined to 
merely scratching the ground. Tho tenure of land on the plains is 
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as well established as in much more civilized countries. The manu- 
factures of the j^eople arc trifling. They consist of salt," made from 
the ashes of a palm, and cloth, woven from native cotton. The 
natives have eaiued a good character for honesty. 

Mr. Crawfurd said his friend Mr. St. John luul been fifteen years in Borneo^ 
and no Englishman knew so much of it as lie did, unless it were Sir James 
Brooke. It would be interesting to mention the striking influences produced 
by the difference in the geological formation of the islands in the east Here 
was Borneo, a country of primary fonnation, peopled by a hundred dSffsnnt 
tribes, the majority of whom were Bavage like the Dyaks. The only people 
of the island who had attained any amount of civilisation were strangers to 
the country, Malays and Cliinese. From one to two millions would he the 
utmost population of this monster ii^land, which was about eight times the size 
of Ireland. Compare it for a moment with a oonntry of volcanic formation, the 
island of Java. Java contained, not one million, but twelve millioniB of people 
in comfortable circumstances— a result greatly due to its geological formation, 
which was nearly throughout volcanic, with many hi^h mountains furnishing 
perennial supplies ol water. There were two small islands a little further to 
the eut, which, together, were aboat one-eightieth part of the size of 
Borneo ; and yet their population was almost as great, amoonling to upwards 
of a million. We ou-ht, therefore, to be careful in judging of the value 
of a country by the mere size of it. Yet he must say that Borneo possessed 
a value which the other more fertile islands had not : it promised to be 
a country productive in mineiali. He believed there were some 100,000 
Chinese working the <;old-mine8 of Borneo, just as they were working the 
gold-mines of California and Australia. It contained a great deal of mineral 
wealth, gold and an tim on nearly all the antimony that was consumed in 
this countnr in the manufacture of printers' tyi>e came from Borneo— and it 
might he that it contained other metals besides. 

The President regretted that the late hour of the evening rendered it neces* 
bring the discussion to a dose. 

The meeting was then adjourned to March 24. 



Ifmih Meeting, Mondayy March 24th, 1862. 

LOBD ASHBUETON, Presztosnt, in the Chair. 

VwmTATi0VB.'--^Lkuienani-6mend W. T, KnoUys; Herbert Davies, 
M.D.; John Thmas Qum; Arthur Boberts; and Russell Morland Skinner, 
Esqrs,, vsere presented upon their election. 

Elections.— Lord Ebwy ; liear-Adfuiral Charles Eden, c.b. ; 3fr. 
Alderman Thomas Quested Finnis; Lteutenant- Colonel W. W. H. Greathed^ 
C.B. ; Lieutenant Edmund Hope Vemey, r.n. ; Cohnel C, P, JBeauchamp 
Walker, c.b. ; John Bowie ; William Caward; Archibald BamUtm ; F. J> 
Sargood; John Todd ; Fronde Fox Tudkett; and Fdward Bean UnderhOl^ 
&2r8.^ were decUd Fellows, 

^ AOOBBBIONS.— Among the accessions to the Library and Map-rooms 
since the former Meeting were—* King's Campaigning in Kaffir- 
land;' « Mercantile Kavy List,' 1862 ; General JFraser's Map of 
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Oeylon, by Mr. AirowBrnith ; Dolben's Map of the Biyer Yolta ; 
Admiralty and Qrdnanoe Mape, Sbo., Sbo. 

ExHinrriONS. — Seyeral YiewB on the Yang-tse-ldang, by Dr. 
Barton ; and numerous Chinese Sketches by Lieutenant Oliver, r.a., 

were exhibited. 

The Papers read were — 

1. jNoUs on the CouiUrt/ to the West of Canton, By Lieutenaut 

Oliver, r.a. 

Lieutenant Oliver joined a party who ascended tho Canton Biver 
for 93 miles. His desoription of the journey is contained in a 
collection of private family letters, illustrated with numerous pen- 
and-ink etchings. Several of his larger drawings in outline were 
also exhibited to the Society. His short Toyage is chiefly interesting 
in showing the respect with which foreigners are now treated in 
Chin% as compared with the comparatiTely recent insdenoe of the 
Canton mob. His fhrthest point was Shin-king, a town in whose 
immediate neighbourhood lie the Ten-foo mountains, fiunoos in 
Chinese literature for their beauty. The traTellen Tisited them, 
and were delighted with the varied foliage of the woods that 
clothed them, and with the ornate character of their general 
scenery. 

They visited a Buddhist monastery and a largo stalactite cave, 
and had interviews with different officials, and finally returned to 
Canton, after eight days' absence on a vexy agreeable expedition. 



2. On the Exploring Expedition to the Western Borders of China, and the 
Upper Waters of the Yan^-tee-kiang. By Db. A. Barton, F.R.a.s. 

An account of this journey, written from China by Lieut.- 

Colonel Sarel, was read before the Society on Korember 11th, and 

will be found reported in abstract, at p. 2 of the present volume of 
the Proceedings. Since then, Dr. l^arton and Captain Blakiston, 
members of the same joint expedition, have returned to England ; 
and a second paper, by Dr. Barton, was submitted to tho Society, 
accompanied by his own sketches, and by Captain Blakiston's 
elaborate sui-vey of nine hundred miles of the river. It relates to a 
coimtry that cannot be described as previously unkno^ai, because 
the Jesuits had mapped it in the olden times before the persecu- 
tion, and Catholic missionaries have continued to penetrate the 
country in native disguise ; but nothing approaching to a soientiflo 
or even a satisfeictory description of the upper waters of the Yang- 
tse-kiaDg existed previously to the present time. 
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Dr. Barton dedoribes the deplilrable condition of the towns of thd 
lower portions of the riTer smoe tiie invasion of the reMs. Giing- 
kiang-foo formerly oontain^ 600,000 inhabitants, and was odA of 
the most floniishing cities; it is how moatily a heap of mins, and 
contains but 2000 imperial soldiers. At Kankin ther^ was OTon 
greater distress and misery, nine-tenths of that great ciiy has 
become a mass of jungle and ruins. At Woo-hoo he "walked through 
two miles of brick-bats, tlnee feet deep, tbo remains of a onco 
populous suburb ; and people were seen on all sides starving, and 
others recently dead from want. The scenes bo witnessed w^ere 
too horrible to describe. After passing An-king, tlio highest point 
in possession of the rebels, the contrast was marked and cheering, 
the country on both banka was green, with yoniig wheat ; populous 
Tillages skirted the water's edge; the people were well fed, fat, and 
healthy; the old women were working at the loom, buffiiLo and 
oxen wefB at the plough, the labourer was oTeiywhere seen in 
the fields ; and Hams and hamlets, surrounded with stacks of ooxn, 
dotted the undulatmg oountry. At the piotniesque oily of Yo-ohow, 
situated on the groat 8ung*ting lake, the party, which thus &r had 
aTailed themselves of the kind permiasion <k Admixal Sir James 
Hope to accompany his naral e^[)edition, were left on fhefr own 
resources. They found the upper Yang-tse, where it entered tho 
lake, to^bo considerably narrower than the river below ; and they 
began their slow and ardous journey of from 12 to 20 miles 
per day, by means of sailing, tracking, poling from the bank, and 
sculling, according to circumstances, and making fast to tho muddy 
walls of tho shore at night. The natives were invariably civil and 
ready to barter; it was only from the soldiers that any trouble was 
experienced, though, the whole population crowded and jostled to see 
the strangexs* The river passes through a level couutr>% with a 
tortuous coursei between high mud ^^ alls, which are flooded during 
the inundations ; and on either sido of it rose embankments of great 
age and strength, maintained in good order by the Government, to 
confine- inundations. They are about 100 yards in width at the 
base, and 30 at the top ; the deposits, from successive floods, liave 
raised the land on the river side to near their summits, while on 
the other side they rise 40 feet ahdre the plain. The embank- 
ments cease above Kin-chow, where the country becomes undu- 
lating, and distant hills are seen against tho western horizon : 
these are reached at Ichang, where the river issues from a deep 
and narrow gorge after a series of violent rapids. Here the boats 
of the lower river have to be changed for smaller ones, fitted to be 
dragged up tho rapids i who6§ 4i^cultie6 lie, jplo^ m hidden rooks 
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or shoal m^r, bitt dmplj iii the violeiice of the contracted iBtream. 
Afl ik6 paHy ehterdd the gorge, the contrast was great to what ihey 
had witnessed diirihg the past two months. They had hitherto 
fupoended a ^de and qmet stream passing through im opeh 
coniitry, and now it suddenly narrowed fh>nl 1000 to 250 yards, 
and mshed impetuously through a gloomy narrow gorgo between 
perpendicular banks of 600 feet in height, with narrow chasms 
on either band, and cascades pouring down thorn. The eccuery 
varied at eveiy turn ; sometimes the gorge was filled with mist, 
and the water was lilce a boiling cauldron. Lama hermits occupied 
Cxavcnis high up, which were reached from the water by a chain 
or a rope. Occasionally there was a small hamlet with terraces of 
cultivation, aud temjjles were perched on the rocks, which were 
Worn in the stiaugest forms. The tracking of the vessel up the 
rapids is a most toilsome business, but managed with great dex- 
imtjf and accidents rarely happen. The entire length of obstructed 
na'vigation, during which the river passes through other gorges like 
those of Ichftbg, is 78 geographical miles ; then Quai-chow is reached, 
and the country opens out, and the river i;>econ^s more easily navi- 
gable. Here the poppy b^inS to be cultivated laigely, and for 
two hundred miles in ftuccessioh the ziver-hanks ph>duced little else 
than that drug and jfcobacco. Dr. Barton never witnessed any bad 
effects from its moderate use: it is extensively smoked by men, 
women, and children. 

Above Wan, aud before arriving at a village called Ku-lin, 
three Chinese visited tlie boat with great respect, saying they 
were Christians and bclou<;cd to a largo Christian community, 
and rejoiced in the coming of holy men from the Western 
Ocean ; and that they hoped henceforth their religion would cease 
to be persecuted, now Christian Englishmen travelled without 
disguise. On reaching the village, the banks were lined with the 
people, and every hospitality was shown to the travellers. The 
<^urch was a miserable building, containing the usual Bomish 
decorations : they were told there was formerly a larger church, 
which the mandarins had pulled down. 3Dr. Barton pays a hig^ 
tribute to the zeal and self-sacrifice of the Bomish missionaries. 

Chung-^g was next reached, ahd is described as a vast city, 
divided in two parts by the river, and built on sand-cliffs in a most 
important position. Here were many Christians, and Monselgneur 
Desfieches, the Vicar-Apostolic of Eastern Sechuen resided in the 
place. They were indebted to his good offices in being warned 
of an intended attack from the soldiers of the place, w^hich they 
were thus able to avoid by a little management. At bu-chow^ 
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where large (luautities uf coal arc obtained, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a vast rebellion was reached. Numbers of headless 
bodies continually floated past them down the stream. It had been 
the original intention of the party to leave the river long previously 
and to travel by land, but it was represented as an impossibilily 
that they should do bo, owing to the disturbed state of the country. 
Thej therefore adhered to Ihe river, hoping ultimately to be able 
to force a way. Their hopes were finally disappointed at Fing-sban, 
where the rebels had moved down to the riyer-baBks, and whilst 
the explorers were anchored off Ihe town, it was actually attacked by 
the insurgents. After running considerable risk, and further pro- 
gress being impossible, as no natives would aooompany them ^Eurther, 
ihey were obliged to return, and they accomplished their downward 
voyage in safety. Their dates in ascending the river were as 
follows : they left Wu-chow on March 16 ; reached Ichang on 
April 1 ; and Ping-shan on May 25th. 

The President thoiislit it -would facilitate the discussion if he touched upon 
the iX)ints where more information was required, in the first place, as to 
whence the Taeping insurrection had arisen, and how it wis that anarchy was 
extending so widely tbvou^ioat the oldest existing Ctovemment in the world 
— whether it proo(9eded from nattonal decay or from the weakness of the 
hands of Government ; lastly, they would like to hear more about the Jesuit 
bettleineuts in China. As geographers, they were particularly indebted to the 
Jesuits. All that they knew of Chinese history and of the interior of the 
ooimtry came from ihsm. It was wondeifiil how mnch they had aooompUshed. 
He believed if the Jesuits and Jansenists had not quarreUed at Bom^ CShina 
might have been almost, if not altogether, Christianised. 

Mr. Consul Parkks, on l^eing called upon by the President, said it 
was a very great pleasme to him to find himself again in the rooms of 
the Geographical Society; and if it was in his power to oontribnte to 
their information for a few minutes, that would be an additional gratifi- 
cation. He was exceedingly glad to be in the position of a second to liis 
friend Dr. iiarton on tliis occasion, because lie had the privilege of beiiiir a 
companion of his for part of the way in that voyage which he had described. 
It was with no ordinary feelings of emotion that he saw the little Junk with 
the four men on board who imdertook that voyage part company from the 
expedition under Admiral Hope at Hankow. He was sure they received a 
very hearty cliecr from all those who saw tliem thus go forth ; and he was 
exceedingly happy to meet his friend Dr. Barton in that place, and to welcome 
him back from the very interesting voyage he had made. He (Mr. Parkee) 
ihonght himself, whatever his opinion might be worth, that this exploration 
was one of tlie most interesting that had been heard of for some time. As Dr. 
Barton summed it up, they had navigated a river for 1800 miles, 900 miles of 
which were perfectly new, never having been traversed by any FAiropoan 
hefore, unless by some Jesuit in disguise. In our quarter of the world a jour- 
ney of 900 or 1800 miles is no great difficulty : hut. in China it is a very 
great novelty to have accomplished, especially on new ground ; because our 
relations with China have hitherto been such that we were forbidden by our 
treaties to penetrate the interior of that country. Many Englishmen, espe- 
cially those who had lived there some time ami who were interested in the 
oouutry hy a knowledge of the language and other dicumstaxioes, YMve often 
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wished for the opportunity of exploring this inner hind ; but they were not 
'. allowed to do so. The treaties forbade them to go more than 30 miles from 
, the ports on the coast : they had five ports on the coast, and they were 
I Utrnted to dO or 40 miles from tboM ports. Hut was the greatest distance to 
which an Englishman oould legally attain. Therefore whenever a man did 
penetrate 100 miles or so into thv. interior, it was thought he had achieved a 
very p^eat thing, Kow those rules arc changed, and here at once they saw 
their friends going 1800 miles on a stretch — starting on the extreme east on 
the one side, and not stopping till they got almost to the extreme west of the 
empire on the other side. 
! The object of that exploration, he believed, was to try to reach India. He 
did not know whether any of the gentlemen themselves felt any disappoint- 
ment at not reaching India, but he thought they liad achieved a greater service to 
Mmmerce and to science by keeping to the river as far as Ping-shan instead of 
aenating to India : for they liad lieeii the means of maldng known to ns nearly 
the whole length of the Tang-tse-Eiang as &r as it oonld be made praotioaUy 
available. Through their exertions we have now a practical and intimate 
knowledge of the whole of that great river, so far as, either on account of the 
natural obstacles or on account of political difliculties, it is at present navi- 
gable. The importance of the Yang-tse-Eiang will he in the oourse of a few 
years far better known to Englishmen than it is now. It will be (me of the 
greatest arteries of English commerce with China ; and, although some of the 
names upon its banks were stmnge to us now, tliey might in a very few 
years become as familiar as the names of places in Europe. A change ,has 
oome over the times, and now the Ei^lishman and Hbe foreigner can trayel 
ihrou^ioat the length and breadth of China without let or hindrance, except 
snch as may arise from the disordered state of the cotmtiy, and which it was 
hoped might in the end be mended. 

As regards the Taepings, he must say Dr. Barton had not exaggerated the 
condition of the country when his pariy first commenced the ascent of the 
iiTer. He described the states of Chin-Kiang, Nankin, and Woo-hoo, three 
cities which only ten years ago had enormous populations. These cities are 
now little more than ruinous heaps, and the same desolation extends also to the 
great provinces of which they are the chie( entrepots. The rebellion rose in 1849 
in the out-of-the-way province of Kwangse. Kwangse is a wild and moun- 
tainous province, cm of the rudest in the empire. There the rebellion, or die* 
order, or brigandage, or whateTCr they might choose to call it, festered and 
rankled for three or four years, until, having acquired a suflicient number of 
supporters to enable greater enterprises to be undertaken, the insurgents 
descended on the Hoo-nan plains, and were carried along by the Seang river to 
^e Tung-ting lake and the Yang-tse-Eiang. Favoured by the broad and rapid 
current of that great river, they met with little to impede their progiess until 
they arrived at Is'ankin, which, on account of old associations as the fonner 
capital of China, and being still at that time the next place in political im- 
portance to Pekin itself, they seized and fixed u^x>n as their head-quarters. 
iUthough on their way to Nanldn, or at various times since its capture, they 
overran the seven central provinces of China, they at present remain in only 
three of these, viz., Ngan-hwuy, Keangsoo, and Chehkeang, not occupying, 
however, the whole of the three, but probably about half of each, or say an 
area of 66,000 square miles ; the population of which, before they were overrun, 
nombered, according to the usually received census, 49,000,000 souls. It 
would be very difficult to form an estimate of the population of those 
provinces now; but in Ngan-hwuy, which was formerly said to support 
34,000,000, the rebels, according to their own statement^ were now unnable to 
obtain supplies sufficient for their own subsistence. 

Dr. liartun said the rebels held 180 miles of the river. They^did so at 
the time the expedition passed up, bat now they are reduced to abont 60 or 
VOL, VL K 
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70 miles. Indeed it cannot be said that they hold the waters of the Yaiii^-tsc- 
Ki an IT at all. They do not |X)ssess any navy or flotilla, so that tliey cannot 
inii)ede the navigation of the river by foreign vessels. A§ an earueiit of 
what the commeroe of that great river will eventnallv he^ he might tell 
ihnn that from the 1st of April to the 10th of December last year, during 
the eight months that the river had been open, 152 foreign vessels passed up 
from Shanghao to Hankow, some of them performinLj two trips; besides 
170 junks in f()rei;j;n employ. And the estimate for tlie trade which is 
expected to be done on that river alone in 1862 is 10,000,000^. They might 
}ioi><; great good would result to China from such a tra£Bo. Ajaybody 
travelUng over the districts now laid desolate would see that a warm stream 
of commerce poured through that main artery of the empire is just what is 
wanted to revive lliem, and that nothing would be more likely to check the 
rebellion than giving employment to starvnig multitudes. 

The question may arise, ** How is it that such hordes of rebels are heaid of?" 
It is not difficult to account finr, when they considered the population of those 
provinces tliat have just been mention(>d. In China, in most of the provinces — 
certainly in all those on the coast and on the main rivers — tlie jH)))ulati(jn presses 
very severely upon production. There is a very d^-nse jiopulation and the 
means taken by the (3ovaniment to meet the wants of that population are 
notoriously insufficient. There is no Poor-law in China ; there is nothing that 
la irarthy of the name of police. Now, if they imagined England — where they 
considered themselves pretty wcll-liehaved — witliout a Poor-law and without 
ix)lice, they could easily understand that the Chartists, and men of that ilk, 
would stand a much better chance than they did now. It was not difficult, 
therefore, when any hold fellow or unserupnlous man had gal^ered around 
him some few hundreds, not to say a few thousandsi of companions, to run the 
gauntlet through the finest ])rovinccs of the empire, and hold his own for a long 
lime against the Government or any power they could bring to bear against 
him. On the other hand, while these rebels do nothing but destroy and 



udeod to protect their own people. They have been accustomed to rule Iheir 

country very much by moral suasion. They are fond of a paper executive : 
not only in the sense of having an army on jiaper, but by the issuing of 
pompous proclamations on large sheets of j[>aper, daubed over with red ink, 
and commanding the peoi)le to '* Respect this," Tremble,'* Honour," and 
** Obey,** and all that sort of thing, which, so long as there is no trouble given, 
does very well. But the moment the Government receives a shock, these | 
people cease to " tremble," " honour," and '* obey," and begin to do that which 
is right in their own eyes. It was very discreditable to the Government tliat 
these rebels alumld have been able to hold their position so long in what the ' 
Chinese themselves call the very heart of the empire — to have pounced upon it , 
in the first instance, and to have gained the footing they li ivc. Unfortunately 
China, for the last few j'^eara, has been ruled by a petty clique of inert and 
inefficient mandarins ; the consequence is that at Pekin tliero has been a 
paralyzed state of aflairs, which has spread through the provinces. Again, there 
was another thing to be lemembered, and that is Hie absence of any nationid 
feeling among the Chinese, such as we understand by the term. A Chinaman 
in one province will care very little about what is iroing on in another province. 
Q'here may be anarchy or rehellion elsewhere, and he will not stir a foot or 
trouble his head about it. And not only so with the common people, but 
with the authorities also. The auHioritiea at Peldn when they hear of 
trouble in any provincial Government are too much accustomed to say, "That 
is tlic business of the particular Vice-Roy ; he must look to it. If he does not 
settle atVairs, we will niniish him. He has got into trouble, and must get out 
of it as well as he can.' The consequence is tliat insurrections are very comni(»n | 
In many parts of China. Dr. Barton has mentioned severtd that came under 
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his own observation. He (Mr. Parkcs) recollected a memorial to the Emperor 
nine years ago, naming eight or t^u rebellions that were then going on in 
different parts of the eoimtry. In fteb it was di£Qciilt to find oat a provinoe 
in wliieh some distorbance or other was not heard of. It should be remarked, 
however, at the same time, that, notwithstanding this terrible prevalence of 
disorder, there is not a single province in the whole eighteen in which the 
functions of the Imj^erial Government are entirely suspended : so he could 
not (^uito agree with the conclusion of Dr. Barton, that there was no Imperial 
mle m China. There was Imperial role all over Oltina, hut it was weak and 
imperfect, according to our noUoBS. All this was intelligible when they con- 
8idere<l what China was. It was raled by a stationary despotism whicli had 
long put a stop to all progress, and for probably as much jvs 1200 years the 
political condition of the country had not advanced. 2so doubt its isolation 
irom the rest of the world has had a great deal to do with tibat result ; and had 
it not been invaded at various times the Tartar race, — and thus lor a time 
obtained from those wild tribes a certain amount of vigour, although of a rude 
kind, — in all probability the Empire of China would have been broken up l^efore 
now, and would no longer be the great whole it still is. There is no doubt 
that China at the present day is in a Tery similar condition to that which 
marked the end of the previous dynasty. The previous dynasty was a 
Chinese dynasty, — the Ming dynasty. Misrule, or weak government, had 
caused at that time the same or a greater spread of disorder than that which 
we now see. Some six or eight rebel armies were in the held, fighting against 
the Government or among themselves. At last one of their armies got up to 
Pekin, and the nsoal resnlt fo11owed--torpor was suooeeded by despair, tho 
Emperor killed himself, and his generals called to their aid the Manchoo 
Tartars, who quickly responded to the invitation, but when they bad ro- 
conquered the country kept it for themselves. And so, at the jtresent 
time, the Chinese are quite ripe for invasion. Ko doubt, a band of strong 
imdexn would be able to establish themselves in the country, just aa 
easily as the Manchoo Tartars did 219 years ago. But he did not see 
at present where that invasion was to come from, and bo trusted wo might 
never see it. China in the mean time has liecomc ditl'erently situated with 
respect to other nations; it has now entered into relations with the West. 
Two centuries ago it knew nothing of the Western people : a few Jesuits wera 
lettled in the country, but it had no politieal or ooniTot n ial relations with 
Europe. It is to be hoped that the Chinese will now be disposed to learn 
something from the Western nations, notwitlistanding tlieir conceit and 
prejudice against foreigners. The vigour tliey want in their administration 
might be obtained by the aid of those foreigners, whom they have MUutrto been 
aeeastomed to despise, and who are placed by the lata treaty in a favourable 
position for giving information of the kind the Chinese require. 

Many have found difficulty in imderstanding how it was the English have 
often had ditTerences with China. One reason was that they have never, until 
lately, been ablc! to get to the head-quarters of the Government of China.. If 
they sustained a grievance or anything went wrong, they could seldom obtain 
ledress, because the local authorities knew perfectly well that as comi)Iain ts 
could not reach the supreme Government at Pekin, they might bo negltcted 
with impunity. The consequence was, that foreigners had to adopt the law 
of reprisals, and r^risals lead to serious collisions. 

One thing in Dr. Barton's paper will have struck their attention. /When 
tnvelliog on the upper Yang'tse, he saw fields upon fields, miles in 
oxtcnt, of poppy-cidtivation* Many have hitherto thought that England was 
jwisoning China with opium, that China got all its opium from India, and that 
opium was the cause of one of the collisions referred to just now. . This 
•latement of Dr. Barton will, however, show that the Chinese knew pedectly 
well wliat opium wts bdbrc the English took it to tbem» ud that th^ hava 
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long grown opum themflelves. At Hankow, one of the ports recently opened, 

native opium is so cheap that it "will not pay to import foreign opium. In 
fact, the English imix)rtation of opium into China is what the importation of 
French brandy is into Enp;land. The Indian opium is of a su|x;rior quality to 
the Chinese opium, and is preferred by the Chinese, much in. the same way that 
Englighmen prefer Oognao to biandv of home mannfactoie. These &otB serred 
to dispel one ix)pular fallacy, whidh was that the first time we went to war it 
was in order to make the Chinese smoke opium. They smoked opium long 
before we had any commerce with China ; and, although it suited Com- 
missioner Liu to represent the English in very black, colours at the time, as 
being importers of opium, it is doabtfol whether the Government acted in good 
&ith in taking no steps to prevent the cultivation of opium iri* their own 
country. Tt mattered little whether foreigners inijwrtcd at that time 25,000 
or 3U,6(X) chests, when the Chinese had in the very heart of their own country 
hundreds of miles under poppy-cultivation. Besides, we know the quantity 
of opium we imprt ; and lliiat tiiat quantity forma the supply of only about 
three millions of smokers,— a very small piopOTtion, indeed, out of the whole 
population. It might not, therefore, be too much to say, that for one 
Chinaman who smokes foreign opium, eight or nine will smoke opium of 
their own manulacture. 

The Yaug-tse-Kiaug is a most important river. A river which can be navi- 
gated to Hankow, 640 miles, by vessela drawing 20 feet of water, and having 
never less than 3^ fathoms as far as Ichang, 360 miles further on, is no mean 
river. There is probably no other river in the world possessing such facilities 
for commerce. Our doubts tis to the difticullies of the navigation have been 
dispelled, because those vessels which run now between. Shanghai and Hankow, 
do 80 with tittle difiBcnlty, and do not experience that necessity for numerous 
pilots that was at one time feared woula be required. There is no doubt 
about it, that if vessels suited, to river-navigation are sent out, — not heavy 
sea-going vessels, but vessela specially built for the purpose, — the river wiU 
admit of easy navigation. 

As to whether the present Government gives some hope of a stronger role, 
and of more security to life and property ; it may bo said they do so, as far as 
good words go. At the same time it is scarcely fair to judge of them, because 
their opportunity of improvement has been so limited. They came into power 
on the 8th of last November only. China is a slow-going country, and we 
must not expect to hear much of them for a few months to come. But if good 
words, an earnest wish to listen and to be informed of the true state of affairs^ 
and an inquiring mind, are some proofs of a will to work out reforms, then 
Prince Kung in his communications with our minister, Mr. Bruce, has shown 
that disposition. One remarkable instance which denotes a change of feeling 
as bearing upon our afiairs may be alluded to. It is that when Prince Kuug 
came into power the other day— by seizing upon his opponents, the other 
party in power, and putting them completely out of the way in the manner 
he did — one of the first charges brought against them for high treason to their 
own country was their treacherous behaviour on a certain occasion in 1861, 
when they seized foreign otiiceis, and thus degraded China in the eyes of the 
whole workU It is very extraozdinary to hear such language from the lips 
of a Chinese minister, or to find mandarins willing to admit that China can 
be degraded in the eyes of the world, or to feel any scruples of conscience 
upon an act of that kind. 

Dr. Barton lias told a very touchiug incident that occurred to him, when, 
upon arriving at a distant part of his journey, he met with some native 
Cfluislaans who received and welcomed him as a brother Christian. An 
occurrence of that kind, taking place in a remote quarter of the world, 
would speak most directly to our best and innermost feeUngs. Too 
much cannot be said in favour of these Jesuit missionaries, who thus with 
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their lives in their hands have continued to go to the innermost parts of 
that country, and maintain their churches in the way t1i( v have done. At 
the same time, it should be remembered that the Koman Catliolics have 
long been established in CShina, and that they had a splendid start there. They 
first reached China in the sixteenth century, and actually establiriHsd themselves 
at Canton, as early as 1581. 'J'lien they gradually worked their way uj) to 
Pekin, where they were received into favour and empktyed at Court. Probably 
in no part of the world did missionaries ever make converts of the same liigh 
class, or were they so aided by their converts, as in China. They held their owu 
and more than tiieur own until the Tartar rebellion, when the oonntry became in 
the distracted state, or worse than that, in which it is now. At that time, some 
of the Romish missionaries sided with the Tartars and some sided with the 
Chinese. They were to be found everywhere ; there was not a province in 
which they were not located. And when the Tartar dynasty established 
themselyes they still oositinned to be employed, suffering fjersecutions occa- 
sionally; for one can never be certain iK^at the Chinese will do — they ar« 
a capricious |>eople, doing one thing one day and the contrary the next. 
Still the Jesuits were en^ploye<i on all sorts of services. They were ready to 
undertake anything, from reforming the Imperial calendar to (Casting cannon, 
with that ready adaptiveness for wmcb Jesuit priests are distinguisbed. But 
in an unhappy moment they went a point too far ; they split upon tiiat 
rock, of which we liave seen instances elscwlierc, not stopping nicely short of 
that line where spiritual ix)wer ceases and tcnijwal power begins; they 
undertook to determine what the Chinese should and should not do in respect 
of some of their political institntions. To mention one among other instances, 
one party among them prevailed on the Pope to decree that the Chinese 
should not worsln'p their ancestors: the severest test probably tiiat they 
could have imix)se(l, for all the religious feeling that a Chinese can be said to 
have, ajppears to centre in the great respect which he has for his ancestors. 
Well^ the Pope issued a Bull putting a stop to that and other ceremonies. The 
Emperor met tiie Bull with a counter edict» because he thought it infringed upon 
his own autiiority, and the consequence was a decree of expulsion. All the 
missionaries forfeited their position, and they were ordered to leave the 
countr\', and some of them were treat<^d severely. That occurred in 1123. 
They have never recovered their position, and from that time to this they have 
had to conduct thdr religions services underhand. It is astonishing with what 
fidelity their converts clung to them still ; affording them safe ooncealuK nt 
in recesses, cottages, and small out-of-the-way places, and how, mainly 
through the fidelity of these converts, the Church has been kejit u\) to its 
present numbers of, I believe, 400,000 souls. I think a late Propaganda 
return gives, aa the Bomish strength in China, fifteen bishops, seven or 
eight coadjutors, eighty foreign missionaries, ninety native priests, and about 
400,000 converts ; and the funds sent for the support of these men from the 
Propaganda are about 400,000 francs, or say 16,000Z. a year. 

That is a short outline of the proceedings of the liomish missionaries. Hut 
we should not depreciate the endeavours uiat Protestant missionaries have also 
been making during a much shorter period and under greater disadvantages. 
It is true that the Romish missionaries by much self-denial and sacrifice liavc 
continued to remain with their flocks in the interior of the country ; and fresh 
recruits, as they are sent out from time to time, are passed on into the interior. 
When our first missionaries came out, they were very few in number until the 
first treaty was made with China. By that treaty it was rendered penal for 
any Englishman to travel further into the country than 80 or 40 miles from 
the ports. It may be thought that zeal might have carried the missionaries 
beyond these bounds ; but it would have been at the risk of being brought 
bock again and handed over to the consuls lor punishment : 1 believe there 
must have been many a struggle in the breast of a sealoas missionaiy at 
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that time, between wh&t zeal prompted him to do and what the ordinance 
requii-ed him to abuUiu from. At the same time, thou^ the missiooaiies 
remained at the ports, there had hitherto been Wdtk «il0iigh and moro thun 
enough for tuch munboiB as had alwajs gone out Bnt sow that Ghiiut 
has been thrown Open to all Englishmen, whether merchant or missionary, it 
is probable they will penetrate into the interior as jbr aa whare they find 
their Romish brethren already established. 

He ought to mention that he had only a day or two ago seen a letter 
from a gantlanan belonging to the miaaionary body, and a Fellow of this 
80ciety,-~Dr. Lockhart, — from which ho would read a ahoit extract. It is 
interesting, not only as showing what a sin^^le missionary can do and is doing, 
but also as denotiut^ an improvment in our position generally in China. Dr. 
Lockhart left England last summer and reached i'ckin in October. He was 
allowed hy Mr, Bruoe to opcu a hospital there. He Is a lay missionary. In 
respect of the matter of hospitals, Protestant missionaries have certainly done 
more than the Romish missionaries. At the ports they were in a legal position 
and could do their work in public and could open hospitals ; whereas the 
liomisli missionary, living in disguise in the country, could noto^xin hospitals. 
The hospitals have certainly succeeded. It is a subject to which Missionary 
Societies ahoold give tiieir attentikm, and thus atrengthen their lahoars in Ghuia 
in particular, by as many medical societies as th^ can affoixl to support. 
Practical as the Chinaman is, and this not lx?ing the a^e of miracles, we must 
work witli human means. And there is no more tangible way of appealing to 
his understanding than by doing some bodily good to him ; by showing him in 
the first instance that we are willing to take care of his body as weU as of hia 
soul. Dr. Lockhart writes imder date 2l8t December, 1861, to this effect : — 

" This is a fine si>here for work. You would be amused to see the broad 
street at my door. There is plenty of room, as the Imperial Canal i-uns along 
the street, and the road on my side is 40 feet wide. This space is filled with 
carriages and carts, and patients and their friends ; and numerous itinerant 
cooks set up their kitchens all round, giving the place the look of a fair. And 
if by chance I go near the door, a cry is raised of ** There is the Ta foo, liO 
Ta foo " (i.e. the great doctor, tlie great dcxjtor Lo). 

" For five days this week 1 attended to GOO patients a day, and on one day 
to 800. To-day I have had 621 in all, 212 being wcanen. Among them 
there were some most respectable ]^)eoplc ; one, the son of the President of the 
Board of Punishments, a very high officer ; also a Mongol princess, who is blind, 
on whom I am going to perform an operation. She is a tall, handsome woman, 
very pleasing in manner. At first she came in a common cart with two women, 
all plainly dressed ; but now she comes in her own carriage with attendants 
and out-nders, all in fiill dress. Sbe is a princess by birth and also by mar- 
riage. Many of the women come in full dresB, especially the Tartar women* 
who are a much finer race than the Chinese. Besides the crowd of patients, 
I have every day quite a lev{«e of officials, their wives and children. 1 have 
never before liad patients in China of the rank that come to me here. One 
lady, wife of the officer in charge of the Examination Hall, from whom I have 
removed a tumour, lives in my outer quadrangle, and will go home in a day 
or two, when she shall have recovered from the operation." 

One feature that is particularly satisfactory is the circumstance of so many 
X)eopIe of rank coming to Dr. Lockhart. There has been no want of attendants at 
tiic hospitals previously established at the different ports: but they have 
generally been the halt^ the maimed, and the bUnd ; people from hedges, 
ditches, and by-ways, who are always very numerous in Qiina. &it, 
liithei*to, it has been very seldom that people of tibe higher classes have so far 
laid aside their prejudices as to be ready to accept assistance from foreign 
physicians. We may now see in Pekin what is to ho lioped will prove a return 
to the old state of things, a foreign physician attended by people of the highest 
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as well as the lowest rank — a circumstance which gives promise that mis- 
rionaries of all classes, not only medical and clerical, but Protestant as well as 

Bomish, may soon be occupying the same position of respect and influence 
in China that their Jesuit brethreTi held before thoy were oxpcllcd. 

The 1'residjskt introduced Captain lilakiston, another member of the 
Expedition. 

Captain BLAKnmr, r.a., said, it bad been thought by some tbat the Tang«> 

tse-Kian^ was probably navigable above Ffngshan, as fiur as Batang, and 

that ultimately there might 1x5 communication between China and India. 
He considered tbat very unlikely indeed. He had heard of falls on the 
river some 100 li above Fingshan, which was to be expected, as the country 
18 very mountainous. Between Batang and Sudya which is actually on the 
Btsibmapootra, intervenes a distance of over 200 miles; and 200 miles of 
land transport is a great obstacle to commerce. With regard to the lower 
portion of the river, it can be navigated with vessels fit to sail round tho 
C'iqK.' of Good Hope, as far ;is Icliang, about a thousand miles from Shanghai. 
BuL above that, the river narrows suddenly from half a mile to 250 yards. 
There it rashes tkrough gorges in the mountains ; and in those gorges l^ere 
are rapids. The Expedition never found any want of water in these rapids, 
but they found the current exceedingly strong ; so strong that no river steamer 
in China could get 12 miles above Ichang. Not imtil they employed steamers 
hke those on the Upper Mississipi, with disconnected wheels, one capable of 
turning one way and the other tbe contrary way, would they see steuners go 
far above Ichang. The current of this contracted part of the river is from 5 
to 6 knots an hour, and in manj^ places it runs 10 and 12. Steamers might 
be pulled up with ropes, but there would be considerable lalx)ur in that. 
There would be no difticulty about coal ; it would be found as far as Ping- 
sban. It appears to be of much the same formation throughout. Tliere is 
a sandstone, and every now and then limestone crops out with coal. At pre- 
sent, however, coal can be brought cheaper through the Tung-ting lake. The 
rivers which run into that lake supply Hankow. 

The President desired to ask Captain Blakiston, as he had travelled over 
part of the route of the French missionary Hue, whether ho found the parti- 
cnlars contained in his work correct ? 

Captain Blakiston replied it had always been supposed that the Abbtf 
Hue's descriptions were itiiac^inary. He found them to be quite the reverse. 
In every point of which he hatl an op]X}rtunity of judging, he found Hue i>er- 
fcctly correct, except with respect to the amount or populations, and everybody 
knows bow ^Ufficult it is to estimate that If you ask a Chinaman how many 
people tbere are in a city he will say, "some myriads." With regard to the 
geography of the river, he (Captain lUakiston) mapped it for about 900 miles 
above where they left the Admiral ; and the position of the river has come out 
pretty much as it is placed in the ordinary maps of China, which are based on 
these which were drawn up by the Jesuit missionaries. He found very slight 
errors, indeed. With reference to the naval survey between Hankow and 
Yo-cbow, a distance of 140 miles, the survey had been carried on by " dead 
reckoning." Commander Ward went to Yo-chow without having been able 
to obtain any astronomical observation. He (Capt. Blakiston) found that in 
140 miles of survey by dead reckoning there were only two miles of en'or, 
and was glad to rsoord it in proof of the accuracy of wbidi naval surveying 
is capable in skilful bands. 

The meeting was then adjoonied to April 14tb, 
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Ten^ MMting^ Monday^ April I4ik, 1862. 

LOKD ASHBURTON, President, in the Chair. 

Elections. — Commander E, John Pdlardy r.n. ; Colonel C. Palmer 
Right/ ; Isaac Braithwaite ; Richard Cockerton ; James V» H» Irwin ; 
Jdin Jones ; Chartes P. FauU; and James T, WhiUt JEsjrs,^ Msrs skeUd 
FsOows. 

Accessions. — Among the Aocessioiis to the Lilnaiy and Map- 
looms since the former meeting were — Fngh's * Queensland 
Almanack/ with Map ; Sheet No. B of Dnfbnr^s Atlas of Switzer- 
land ; seventeen sheets of the Topographical Map of the Nether- 
lands ; Maps of Savoy and Piedmont ; Canton of Glanis ; I'ontine 
Marshes ; Gulf of Japan, by Malte-Bnin ; Ordnance Maps ; Ad- 
miralty Charts, &c., &g. 

Exhibitions. — A^iews of the Fiji Islands, and specimens of their 
natural productions; Panoramic View of f.hA KimliTinir MmmtftiTi^; 
and ZiegWs Geological Map of the World, were exhibited. 

The Papers read were : — 
1. The Fiji Idands, their Commercial Eesomross^ io. By Mr. Bensdsan. 



2. Remarks on the late Government Mission to the Islands* By 

BeRTHOLD b£EMANN, Ph. Dr. 

Db. Sbemann was a member of the Commission sent nnder Colonel 
Smythe, B.A., to investigate cireumstances connected with the 
proffered cession of the Fiji islands to the British Crown. The 
islands are now visited by traders from many nationa ; and the object 
of their inhabitants in appealing to England, was to extricate them- 
selves from political embarrassments which were becoming fastened 
upon them. 

The report of the Commission was favourable to the bona fide 

nature of the i)rc)})osal and also to the value of the islands as fertile, 

healthy, and convenient stopping places for the traffic to Australia 

by way of Panama. The question of the acceptance of thoir 

sovereignty was imder the consideration of the British Govern-' 
ment. 

The Fiji group owe their origin to a volcanic upraising and to 
the growth of corals ; the islands are usually hilly, and present an 
nnbroken mass of trees on their southern side, while their northern 
slopes are grassy and watered by streams descending from the 
central highlands, whose ridges condense the vapour of the trade- 
winds. 
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A great variety of vegetation is found in the islands : its 
predominant appearance is tropicaL The mangroyo-swamps are 
ocmfined to the deltas of the riyen, and the iolanda are nngnlarly 
exempt from malignant feyer. 

Their fertility maj be estimated from the fact that, though 
partially and imperfeoUy oaltiyated» they sapport a popnlatioiL 
of 200,000, and supply proyidona to foreign yeasela and yield 
an immense export of ooooannt-oil, obtained by a wasteful pro- 
cess. Their fdrtility appears still more remarkable on consider- 
ing the yariety of their vegetable productions useful to man. 
Sugar, coffee, tamarinds, and tohacco are cultivated with siiccoss ; 
so are four oil-yielding and five starcli-3'ielding ]»lants ; four dif- 
ferent spices; twelve edible roots; eleven potherbs; thirty-six 
edible fruits ; and a vast number of medicinal, fibrous, scent-yield- 
ing, and ornamental plants, besides a long list of first-class timber- 
trees. It was the abundance of sandal-wood that first attracted 
Europeans to their shores. 

They promise an excellent field for the best qualities of cotton ; 
the undulating ground, the neighbourhood of the sea, and ther 
absence of frost being cogent reasons in fayour of its growth : the 
inhabitants are also beginning to work for wages. Experiments 
in raising cotton haye already been tried with remarkable suooessy 
both by the author and by others. 

Dr« Seemann bears witness to the laudable influence of the 
Wedeyan missionaiies oyer the islanders, who recently were savage 
camubals. He considers the religion which Christianity is begin- 
ning to supplant, as well worthy of philosophical study. Their 
belief is in a Supreme Deity, and in future rewards and punish- 
ments. They worship their ancestors. The chiefs are a taller, 
better developed, and in every respect a more able caste of men than 
the rest ; it follows from this that mere height of stature in a stran- 
ger is an important claim upon the consideration of the islandeis. * 

Mr. Bensusan's paper was chiefly an elaborate compilation from 
recent authorities on the Fiji group. While he acknowledges the 
extreme fertility of the islands and the skill of the natives in agri- 
culture and rude mechanical arts, he doubts whether labour can bo 
procured for extensive cotton-culture. lie says the natives will 
positively not work ; that they have no wants. The spontaneous 
supply of food far exceeds what they are in need of. They make 
their own scanty dresses, build their own houses, make their own 
canoes, their own mats to lie upon, their own pottery utensils for 
cooking, and are independent of the white man, though they fear 
him and respect his ingenuity. Printed cottons, hardware, groceries. 
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and other articles, which are wholly unsaleable elsewhere, are 
bhi[)ped to Fiji. Many pert»uiui are already eiigaged iu trade^ aud 
there ia room for more. 
Afitor the Papers had been read, 

Tbe Rev. OnmaB Pritchaiid (formeily Her Majesty's Consul at ffahiti) 
said, having occasicaially visited the Fiji group during the thirty-three yeaiB 
that ho had spent on the islands in the Pacific, lie could bear testimony to 
the truthfulness of the statt'incnts hkkIc in the i)apei-s which had just been 
read. The beauty of tlu; scenery must be seen to be appreciated. Of the 
inany descriptions by voyagerg, he had seen none that in hie opinion had done 
Juitioe to those ''genu ^ of the Fadfio Ocean. They were remarkably fertile, 
and most of tliom |x\sscsscd valuable seaports, which ships of anydrau;^lit could 
enter without diOicuity, aud anchor in safety between the coral-reef and the 
shoi'e. 

With referenoe to the cession of the Fiji islands, he thought it most 
desirable, both on political and commercial groonds, that the propositioa 

sliould be favourably entertained by the (rovennnent of tliis coniitry. In a 
political point of view, it would be good |X)licy on the part of Great Britain to 
possess thtinselTea of the Fiji group, in order to arrest the extension of French 
influence in the Pacific, which, with the possession of Tahiti and New Caledonia 
already in their handsi woald he attended with serioos inoonvenienoe to us in 
case of war with that power. 

Commercially, the possession of these islands by Groat Britain was excoed- 
ini;ly imjiortaiit. In view of the difiiculty of obtaining cotton from the United 
►States, it is very desirable that we should have independent sources of supply. 
If pro{)erly cultivated, the 1 iji islands were capable of producing an immense 
quantity of excellent cotton, equal in quality to the best of that grown in the 
United States ; and not only on the Fijian islands, but it could also be 
largely produced in the other groups of islands, where he had seen it growing 
luxuriantly, at all times. One remarkable circumstance connected with the 
growth of cotton in the Pacific was this : in the United States, he was informed, 
the ootton-seed was planted annually, and hore only one crop ; on the Somth 
Sea islands the seed, when once planted, would continue to hear perpetually for 
from ten to fifteen years. 

There was another important point connected with this subject, which 
deserved the consideration ol shi|K)wners. At present, ships carrying out 
cargoes to Australia had the greatest difficulty in obtaining return cargoes, and 
many of them, he was assurKt, came hack in ballast. He had known ships 
hijnself to go 40(X) miles in search of a cargo. Now, if C(>ttnii wovq grown on 
the Fiji islands, vessels returning by way of Cape Horn could easily call at 
these islands, load with cotton, aud bring it home at a motlerate freight. The 
islands possessed admirable hartmurs, in some of which ships of any harden could 
enter without difficulty^ with plenty of leom to beat m and out eren in a 
contraiy wind. 

Then, the islands produced immense quantities of cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, 
hcche-di'-la-mer, timber suitable for shij)-l)uil(ling, and fimcy woods for furni- 
ture ; so that a valuable commerce could be carried on. He was delighted to see 
in the 2Vmes the other day an artide, stating that during the last year our 
commerce with the South Sea islands was treble what it was in the preoeding 
year. This showed how c'^mmerce was extending, and if our (lovemmeut 
would accept the cession of the islands, he Ix-lieved it would result in opening 
up a large and valimble commercial intercourse with this country. 

The PaBSiDBNT wished to ask Dr. Seemann a few questions hearing upon the 
growth of cotton. In the first place, he should like to know what the tenure 
of land was in the island, because if the land was altogether occupied the 
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latiYeM, and we were to take possession of the islands, we should find ourselves 
wry much Sn the same position that we found ourselves in Kcw Zealand, where 

qaarrels soon broke out. Therefore he would ask whether there were any 
linoccupied lands which our colonists could take possession of? Secondly, as 
WB were told the natives would not labour, he should like to know whether 
ibflre was a prospect of obtaining lahonr firom the no^ibourmg islands, instead 
of sending for Ooolies P 

Dr. Sbbiiann said land in the Figi islands was owned by a class of gentry, 
who seemed to have a perfect right to dispose of their land with the consent 
of their chief. A great deal of laud h;id been disposed of by these jxiople at 
good prices, with which all parties ap^xiared perfectly satisfied. Generally, 
after a baipun, they went to the British or American Consul and registered the 
sale. He did not think any disputes had arisen about the selling of the land. 
With respect to labour, he believed it could be procured without difficulty. 
The Fijiaus were agriculturists and cultivated a number of plants, talking 
great pains with them. Besides, the neighbouring inlands would furnish 
ubourers. It was found that the Polynesians would work better when removed 
from their native to other idands. 1 he Fijian islands contained a great many 
Polynesians. There was a cocoa-nut establishment, employing sixty men or 
more, all active fellows. They were well paid, and were cheerful and con- 
teutcd. He did not think there would be any difticulty at all about the labour ; 
in iaot» he had gone into that question in his oflBcial rc^x)rt 

The Pbbsidbnt : Would yon state what fikcilitus thue are for the eultivation 
of cotton ? 

Dr. Seemann stated that cotton grew very rajiidly indeed. There were six 
different kinds of cotton already naturalised in the islands, which had been 
biou^t there by traders. The cotton grew wild, and produced a very good 
crop. He had himself established a plantation which, after the first three 
"MwAa^ began to yield. It was New Orleans cotton, quite e<piul to the best 
American cotton. It was certainly true, as the Kcv. G. Pritcbard stated, that 
tiie seed, when once planted, would produce crops for several years. The 
plant was never killed by frost. 

Mb. Crawfubd said he dififered yery oonsiderably from the two gentlemen 
who had addressed the meeting. He would first point out what might bo 
filled Oriental Negroland. It commenced in New Guinea or Papua, at the 
Equator exactly, — ran down very nearly to the tropic of Capricorn, and then 
ran up to the north-east, terminating at these very islands of Fiji. The 
people were here all negroes ; but negr oes of distinct races, diflfering in Ian- 
goage, in person, and in intellectual qualities. 

The negroes of Papua or New Guinea were a very powerful, stalwart race. 
Some of them he had seen, bore a Cdusiderahle resemblance to African negroes, 
but they v.ero a totally diflerent race from them. The negrws of the Fiji 
islands were of the same general description, with many minor difierences. 
Between these two principal branches of the negro race there were others <^ 
a Tery inferior class. He believed the Fijians^ one and all, were, or had 
been, cannibals ; such at least as had not been converted by those bold, intrepid, 
conscientious men, the missionaries, who had Ix'cn doing a world of good 
among them, and had eradicated tiie practice in many places. In Captain 
Enkine's hook, written some yeai-s ago, there was an account of tiitrteen 
captives who were brought in, and beifore the missionaries or their wives 
ojuld int<irfere, ten out of the thirteen were roasted and eaten : the remainincr 
three were spared through the intercession of tlie wives of the missionaries. 
He believed also, on the authority of Captain Erskine, that the immolation of 
parents still oontinued. 

There were some curious differences between these people and the Polyne* 
sians, orbrown-complexioned race of the islands of the Pacific. The Polynesians, 
jbr ezampley oonld never pronounce an Singlish or any other European word. 
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Every word with them mnst end wiHi a vowel ; indeed, every syllable also * 
whereas the negroes, on the other hand, could pronounce English i»erfeotl^, 

for they had an abundance of consonants. The Polynpsinnf?, who were a wr 
race, had not above half-a-dozen, or at most eiirlit or nine consonants. 

Then there was another distinction which Captain Cook drew, and which 
was true still. The Polynesians^ the fairer race, were all thieves— dexterous 
thieves ; the negroes were all honest, and Captain Erskine said that, notwith- 
standing their many vices, refen inc:; to cannibalism and the immolation of their 

Earents, they were upon the whole a most energetic race, and he had higher 
opes of them than of any other in the whole of the Pacitic Ocean. 
To come to the cotton question, he oonld not conceive anything more at frdlt 
than the statements of the previous speakers. These islands, if they could all 
TOoduce cotton, would not yield a week's consumption for this kingdom. 
There was a very small pro]X)rtion of the land of that country capable of growing 
cotton. Tlio mountains were not; nor were the mountain sides ; nor was the 
sea-shore, as was shown by the vast quantity of cocoa-nuts produced there. 
Cocoa-nuts grew in the sand ; cotton would not grow in the sand. The cocoa- 
nut grew b^t close to the seashore, and would not thrive at any great distance 
from it ; and the greater the quantity of cocoa-nut grown on these islands, the 
less the quantity of cotton that could be grown. The w'hole area of these 
islands was said to contain about 20,000 square miles. Ue could only make 
it 5500, and that would never suffice for an abundant supply of cotton even 
if the entire surface were cultivated with tiiat plant. It might produce very 
fine cotton, equal to Sea Island cotton ; but as to producing 800 lbs. per acre, 
that is what no cotton ever did. Ho had paid considerable attention to South 
Carolina and Georgia cotton, which was what was called Sea Island cotton, as 
it must be grown near the sea-side ; and the average produce was 150 lbs. per 
acre, whereas the average of the inland cotton was nearer 300 lbs. 

Witii respect to the cc ssion to this country, he believed Her Majesty's (Go- 
vernment had not the slightest intention to take the Fiji islands. He ho|-»ed 
they never would. The islands would be totally useless to us, and a burden; 
indeed, we already had too many of this class of colonies. 

Bm Edwabd BBLcmsB said he really hoix^d with all his heart that the 
British Government would accept this cession. AVr required some port in 
those seas to enahU; our vessels to refit as well as cnal)lc us to watch our enemies 
in time of wnr. lie was quite s\ire that the Americans would be too glad to 
take the islands if we rejected them. They were situated on tlie line leading 
to China. Any vessel widnng to make a rapid passage, if she fetched the 
Fijis, could complete her water and make a clean run outside the PhillippiDe 
islands to China. 

With respect to cotton, he thou;:^lit Mr. Crawfurd was greatly in error. He 
was inclined to take the part of the other two gentlemen. He had visited 
nearly all the islands in tne South Seas, as well as the western intertropical 
coasts of America, and he found that cotton grew luxuriantly in every part. In 
the Sandwich islands Captain Charlton, our consul there, persuaded the natives . 
to cultivate a very large portion of c^rouud. The cotton was of the finest quality, 
and the Americans who had settled there declared it as fine as they had ever 
eeen produced in America. But a change came over the mind of the American 
missionaries. Whether tiiey were jealous of cotton being grown there or not 
they persuaded the natives uiat it was impious to grow cotton, when the land 
produced them food enough without. They compelled the natives to root 
up every tree and destroyed the whole of the cotton in the Sandwich islands. 
That happened in 1825 or 1826. At Tahiti, about the same time, they found 
cotton also under cultivation in small patches in gardens : it produced veiy 
large pods and very fine staple. He had also travelled throng the oottou- 
growing countries of America, particularly about New Orleans and Texas. 
He found there, although the temperature sometimes fell as low as 12P^ that 
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the staple was as line <is it was in any other part of America. He felt perfectly 
confident tbat^ better than bringing home a cargo of timber or coming home 
in ballast, it would be a very great advuitage if our meibhant yessels coming 
home from Australia could pick up a cnr^o of cotton. 

There were many other articles grown iti tlic Fiji, of interest to us, besides 
cotton. The islands abounded in fruit and in cocoa-nuts. Indeed, the natives 
planted ooooa-nutB because they had nothing dse to plant for export. In seven 
yeaiB every ooooa-nut planted was valued at four shillings sterling; conse- 
quently, where tliey had only the cocoa-nut tree to plant and could allow 
Dature to rear them up, it was not worth their while to cultivate the jzround. 
But if we could make it an object with them to cultivate the land, he had 
no doubt they would produce good cotton, and, with caie, equal to any that 
we got from America. 

The islands also produced fiEUicy woods and fair timber. With respect to 
timber, there were no good spars produced, after leaving Australia, until you 
reach the Fijis. None of tlie timber of the other islands for spars was worth 
a farthing, Ixiing very porous and not possessing the requisite density and 
elasticity ; therefore, should a vessel lose her spars, the timber of the Fiji 
islands would be found very serviceable. 

Sir Roderick Murchison announced that Dr. Seemann was about to publish, 
at his own expense and risk, an account, not only of the ex])cdition, but 
describing in detail and with illustrations ail the plants of these remarkable 
islands. There were many varieties of genera and species of plants which had 
Mtiierto been wholly unknown to the botanists and naturalists of Europe. He 
therefore hoped there were many gentlcmoTi present, who, with the noble Lord 
in the chair and himself, would support the laudable pubUcation of the 

* Hora Yitiensis ' by Dr. Berthold Seeinaun. 

Ekveath Meeting^ MovOa^^ 28tA ^prA, 1862. 

Kajob-Oeneral PORTLOCE, Yice-Pbesident, in the Chair. 

Prksentations. — Isaac Brwihwaite and F, J. Sargood^ Esqrs,, were 
presetUed upon their election. 

Elections.— ^M* Daniel Cooper ; Captain i?. J» Henry ; Lieut, -Colonel 
8tr John SUphen Bckmwn^ Bart, ; the Bm, Thomas 8oott ; George Arbuth- 
not; Peter BiokoT'Caarten ; CharUe Brett; G. W^Boughhy HemaM^o:^, ; 
Henry T, Parker; Berthold Seemann^ ph. db. ; Eenry ^prigg; Henry 
Stemj ; George Tyler, and R, Dobk WHeon, Esgrs-^ were elected Fdlom, 

Accessions. — Among tho accessions to the Library and Map-rooms 
since the former meeting were — Vol. ii. of Messrs. Schlagintweit's 

* India and High Asia,' with Atlas ; Part xiii. of the * Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography ;' Admiralty Chart of Shanghai 
and Environs ; four sheets of Gamble's Atlas of Netherlands India ; 
Part ii. of Philip's Imperial Library Atlas, &o. &o* 

The Papers read were : — 

1. 2'he Surface Currents in the Bay of Bengal, during the South-uiest Mon- 

By Lieutenant J. A. Hbathcote^ hjx. 
TflB enrrents of the Bay of Bengal have not hitherto been aoomately 
detennined. . Hoxsbtiigh giyes a short general aoconnt, but his con* 
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elusions aro based on analogy rather than on faot ; and Lieutenant 
Fergusson's charts of the Indian and China seas aro drawn on a 
small scale, and arc inaccurate for the Bay of Bexi^aL 

The materials from which the present paper has been compiled 
were mainly gathered from the log-books of a large number of the 
old East India Company's traders, whioh have been oarefoUy som^ 
tinised by Lieutenant Heathoote. They have a Talne ezoeeding any 
that is obtainable in the present day, now that improved methods 
of astronomioal determination make "dead reckoning'' (or the 
calculation of a Tessel's position from the simple data of her oourm 
and speed) of minor importance. Currents are estimated by com- 
paring the true position of a ship, whether determined astronomically 
or by siglit of land, with her expected position as calculated by dead 
reckoning : it is obvious that these comparisons arc of value in 
those cases alone where both elements are given with scrupulous 
accuracy. 

The author's investigations aro limited, at present, to the currents 
of the South-west Monsoon ; but that season is the one in which the 
greatest dangers present themselves, and a trustworthy knowledge 
of currents is of the most importance. 

Copious extracts from the paper are given at p. 114, in " Additional 
Notices." 

Mr. Crawfurt> said the paper appeared to him to bo a most able and 
judicious ono, and the author deserved their most hearty thanks. The question 
was of prodlgiocs importance in relatJon to our commerce in those seas. He 
believed tiie exports and imports to Bomliay amounted to about ninety millions 
annually ; the commerce of Calcutta was about the same ; and the commerce 
of the Straits of Malacca amounted to from ten to twelve millions. In short, 
we hud close on two hundred millions sterling of British property passing 
up and down this gulf. 

Mb. George Bukoak said he felt very ill qualified to address the meeting, 
but be was not quite preyjared to agree with all the statements oontainc 1 m 
the ]ia]ier. He had made six consecutive voya2;es to Calcutta, and ^-ad 
traversed the Bay of Ben^ral, and, therefore, he had ohtaincd some exi)erienco 
in the matter. In the south-west monsoon the currents varied very much. 
In the early }>art of the south-west monsoon there was a strong current passing 
up on the west side of the Bay of Bengal ; but in the later put of the soutln 
west monsoon there was a strong current setting in the opposite direction. 
The north-east monsoon, having blown for six months nearly, has blown tlio 
water below the level ; and therefore during the latter part of the north-east 
monsoon he had been carried along the coast of Coromandel by a north-easterly 
current at least 60 or 70 miles a &y } and during the first part of the sonth- 
westerl \ \ inds, he had beat doua on the west side, in the month of August, 
and had been carried 50 miles with a current setting to the south-westward. 
So tliat to sav that tlin>U'j:liout the south-west monsoon a certain definite 
current i»rcvailed in the Bay of Bengal would be a great mistake. After the 
* rains had fallen in India, and the rivers had been swellcxl, a great quantity of 
water was thrown into the upper part of the Bay of Bengal. The surface of 
the water was pressed upon by the south-west monsoon, niid not allowed to 
find its way readily to tho goutiiw^ again, it therefore formed a ctureut 
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along tlic shore. Shi^is leaving tliu river Hoo^hly in the Utter part of July 
and the beginning of August regularly made it a point to keep close to the 
west shore, where they got, not only good smooth water, but a strong current 
setting southward. It was, tlicrefore, a mistake to suppose that duiing the 
south-west monsoon a steady current set in in the direction inthcated. 

Mb. ii. Saunueks considered Lieut. Heathcote's paper to be framed more 
on imacdnary views than on sound practical data. So well nndentood were the 
currents in the Bay of Bengal, that few shipwreoks happen on it« shoief ; and 
when they had occurred, in his experience since 1829, he never remembered 
an instance in w^hicli fault was traceable to undefined currents. 

Da. llODGKiN thought it would interest the meeting to Ix? reminded, that it 
was the mutual action of large oceanic eurrcnts, in the Eastern beas, that 
led the late Br. Young to the explanation of the phenomena dne to inter- 
ferences of the undulations of light. He considered there was some n^iison 
to doubt an opinion of the gentlemen who had addressed them, that the larirc 
rirers flowing into tlic head of the Bay of Beii_'nl exercised an imi)ortant 
inllueuce on its currents. In illustration of his objection, he would remark 
that a friend of his had an idea, many yeai-s ago, that it wonld be possible to 
propel vessels through the sea by forcing a stream of water from their sterns, 
on the same simple principle that loekets are propelled throimli tlic air. Ilis 
friend tried the experiment; but louiid the metliod wholly unsuccessful, in 
oonsequeuce of an immediate diilusion of the expelled current of water through 
that in whiob the vessel floated. Now it appeared to him that a difi^on of 
the same nature would very likely take place, when a river poured its waters 
into the sea, and that no defined current of any cooaiderable length was likely 
to be causc<l by it. 

Lieut. Heatucote, in reply, douhte<l if his statement had been clearly 
understood either by Mr, Duncan or ^Iv. Saunders. 



8* J9blM (/ a VitU io ih» EJBbuns MwaMm and ateent ofDmamd* 

By B. G. Watbon, Esq. 

I Ox July 23rd, tlio party consisting of the Prussian minister at 
Teheran ; Dr. l^rugsehes, the secretary to the mission ; Dr. Dolniayo, 
of the Teheran college ; and tlirco other gentlemen including tho 
author, with six guides, started on this expedition. They left tho 
neighbourhood of Teheran, and reached Abi ga nn, the last village on 
the way to the mototain, on the evening of tho 2Ctli, where they 
met Captain Nicholas and another French officer, who had recently 
attempted an ascent. M. Kicholas considered he had arrived within 
300 or 400 feet of ihe crater. They encamped on the 24tb in the 
Talley of the Lar, where one of the party caught 199 trout after 
eight hours' fishing. On the 27th they pitched their tents at the 
termination of the regular path towards Demavend, at a place 
wheie herdsmen have piled stones in circles, and where water 
boiled at 189^ when the air was at CO*'. The -vailey through which 
thoy had passed was clothed with magnificent scarlet poppies and 
thistles, and other plants not so familiar to English eyes. A day 
was lost at the encampment in a vain endeavour to repair an 
injured barometer, and on the 20th the ascent began. The horses 
had to be left after an hour, when tho first snow was reached ; then 
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came two hours of loose Ktones ; then (apparently) one and a lialf 
hour of bare rock, too steep for the snow to lie on ; and here, within 
twenty minutes of a cliff of rock, which shut out further view, they 
found many matches and pieces of paper, and a guide told them 
that it was the highest point to which M. Nicholas had ascended. 
On reaching the difif of rooky the guides wished to make them beUeve 
they were dose to the summit^ and that it was impossible, at that 
early season of the year, to proceed higher : and i^ey were nearly 
returning, as M. [Nicholas did, under that beliel However, Dr. 
Dolmaye pushed ^rwazd across an indine of snow to the left, where 
he fell, but checked himself after a few yards of descent with the 
help of his alpenstock. Five of the party with five guides crossed the 
incline safely ; the remaining gentleman could not proceed further, 
and was left with a guide. Then came a still steeper snow slope, up 
which they hatl to scramble, and fur which ropes ought to have been 
provided, for there was one especially awkward corner which had to 
be turned, and there was no visible termination, through the mists 
below, to the steep incline of snow, over which they had to pass. An 
hour after, another mass of snow was crossed, then the clouds were 
surmounted and the lovely peak of Demavend stood clearly above in 
full sunshine, giving to the sulphur, with which it was covered, the 
appearance of pale gold. They pushed on quickly through the snow 
and sulphur, and reached the edge of the crater which forms the 
summit of the mountain. The crater appeared about 40 or 50 feet 
in diameter; it was thickly ooyered with snow, and of no great 
depth. The cold was so great, and the view so entirely obscured 
with clouds, that they contented themselves with a very short stay, 
and went to a cave 50 or (50 feet below the summit, where they tried 
to light a fire in order to take the temperatiire of boiling water, for 
they had no barumc^tcr. It was then half-past twelve o'clock. They 
had been seven and a half hours from tlieir starting point, in reach- 
ing the summit of the mountain, and had walked for nearly three 
hours from the spot where M. Nicholas had been told that he was 
within 400 feet of the crater. The ground outside the little cavern 
was so hot from volcanic heat, that it was necessazy to change seats 
eveiy few minutes ; and it was impossible not to expect that awe 
day the mountain might pour forth its smothered flames. 

The cave was filled with fiunes of sulphur, and it took the pariy 
an hour and a half to make the water boil, though paper, matches, 
ootton, wood, oharcoal, and spirits of wine were used in abundance. 
[The results are, as might be expected, discordant The avemge 
of six observations was 177^3 Fahr., and the interval between the 
extremes was 4®. 6, representing more than 2000 feet of altitude ; but 
if the highMt observed temperature be taken, viz. 179°.8, as probably 
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the only caae in which the water was boiliDg satis&ctorily, the 
results are nearly accordant with the triangulated measnrementi 
(see Anniversary Address, 1861, p. 194)« The temperature of the 
External air was 41o^ and asHnmiTig the sea-level temperature at 74^, 
and the sea-level barometer at 30*00, we obtain the altitnde of 18,865 
6et for the snmmit of Demavend, agpainst the 18,550 of the Bnssian 
Bonrey, — ^F. G.] The party returned with great speed, glissading 
down the snow, and reached their tents in two hours. 

Mb. Marshall said lie was not acquainted immediateljr with the country 
of whidi this paper treated, bat he had travelled in the neighbouring oenntry 
of Dagbestan, which formed the most eastern portion of the Oaucasian range. 
At the foot of it lay the eastern part of Georgia, -where some of the finest 
wine in the world was grown. Inhere was no country where the people drank 
such quantities of it. He never saw such a drunken country in his life. It 
was quite impoedble for any stranger to go there and hold his own among the 
lieople, unless he set to and drank hard like every hody else. The ladies 
aansted at these drinking bouts, though they did not drink themselves. Rising 
above the plain of Georgia were the Caucasus Mountains. They were well- 
wooded, ranging at what he would roughly estimate at 10,000 feet in height. 
Comparing them with Switzerland, which was perhaps the best-known moun* 
tainons oomitiy to Ei^lishmen* instead of pines they were clothed with lnioh» 
heech, and such like nwest-trees, which gave to the moontains a much more 
varied and picturesque appearance than the pines. They differ from the 
mountains of Switzerland in other respects, and es[)ecially in the rarity of 
glaciers, which was partly due to the formation of the mountains not 
ad^tting of hollow dopes for thb snow to lepose in. The Inhabitants 
of the country were rode and uncivilised and still very savage in their 
habits. It was only some three or four years since that Schamyl — for 
this was his country — was taken prisoner. The men were not handsome, and 
the women were decidedly the reverse. As an instance of the way in which 
they conduct their qnanels, he stated that it was tile custom whw a man was 
nmidered to erect over his grave a kind of flagstaff, vrhen it remained until 
his murder had been avenged by his friends, and in almost every village grave- 
yard he saw poles of this kind standing. Before he reached the a)untry he 
was told he should have the greatest difliculty in penetrating it^ owing to the 
jealousy of Eussian officials. So far from this being the case, he was bound to 
admowledge that he ahould not have bem able to travel in the country but 
for the escorts and horses provided by the Busaians, from whom he experienced 
the greatest courtesy and civility. 

Gekebal Monteith said Mount Ararat still held its position as the highest 
mountain in that part of Asia. It was close upon 19,00<) feet high, and had a 
direct rise of 16,000 feet from the plain in which it stood, presenting a magni* 
fioRit appearance from the unintercepted view which the spectator had of it. 
He attempted the ascent when he was there, but failed in consequence of 
coming upon some glaciers 50 or 60 feet high^ and abounding in fissures which 
it was useless attempting to cross. 

The Chairman, in closing the sitting, said they must not judge of tiieTalne 
or interest of the paper on Bemavend, by the comparative absence of remarks 
made upon it. It was only very recently that this chain of mountains had 
come under their special observation. They had records of it many years 
ago, but the dose observation now bestowed upon it was only of recent 
origin. 
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Tm^ Mutm§, Mondojf, May IWi, 1862. 

SIR EODEIilCK I. MUHCHISON, Vice-Pkesident, in the Cliair. 

« 

F^ogEHTATiOMS, — Seo. JS%Mi Pro4^ ; Capt. E, WywM IUbert9i 
Carles P. PauUf and W, Lsmrmg SalUnfft Esqrs., were prmnted i^m* 

t/^eir election. 

Elections. — Captain Francis John Bolton; Colonel John L. Peyton; 
Fredariok Paigrane Barley ; ThomM Jaoonab^ Jum\ ; George Mackenzie^ 
and Bkhard Pdham Warrm^ Esqn^ ekcUd FeUcm. 

Accessions. — Among tlie acccBsions to thu Libiaiy and Map-rooms 
since the former meeting were — lieardmore's * Manual of Hj dro 
logy;' Stanford's Map of London; Ilavonstoin's Plan of Frankfurt; 
oontinuation of the Maps of the *• Dispatch ' Atlas, &o.» &o, 

ExHiRiTiONS. — A model of a stern-wheel Steamboat, adapted for 
the navigation of the Frasor liivor, was exhibited at the meeting by 
Mr. Kelly. 

The Papers read were 

1. Deacr^ion of Uib Muins of Cassope. By Lieutenant-Colonel T. B. 

COLUNSON, B.B. 

Cassope occupies the snmmit of a moimtain which overlooks the 
whole of the (iulf of Arta : the extent of its riiin.s and its com- 
manding position testify to its having formerly Ix^en an important 
stronghold of the ancient Epirote nat ion. The crest of the mountain 
was occupied by the Acropolis; 150 feet below it lies a plateau of 
1000 X 200 yards, closely covered with the foundations of ancient 
buildings, crammed into the only space which the natural features 
of the mountain made available to the townsmen. Colonel Collin- 
son compares the probable density of its former populatum with 
that of the modem Corfu. Corfu, within the waUs, is one-third 
greater in extent, and contains 16,000 inhabitants; hence the popu- 
lation of the ancient Oassope may be estimated at 12,000. The 
TuinB have been visited and minutely described by Colonel Leake | 
and by Mr. Hughes : the intention of the present paper is to add 
some details, and to correct others. One of the most remarkable of | 
Colonel Oollinson's observations is the discovery of an unmistako- i 
able specimen of a regular arch in these ancient buildings. It is | 
the roof of an underground chamber or tomb, described by Colonel 
Leake, and named by him the " Vasilospito," or King's house. lie ' 
had observed the roof, but ascribed its structure to horizontal com-ses 

* 
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of stone, wlieveas Ooloiiel Oollinioii finda it to eonaisi of regular 
vDiNBoirB of three or four to the apan. It ia poasibly the oldeat 
qieoimen of the tme aroh extant in Europe. There are other in- 
staneea among the ndna, of spuriona ardiea; namely, horizontal 
lintela of atone, whoae nnder aidea luKve been hewed away. One 
of these is found in the gallery loading to the Vasilospito, and 
another forms an entrance through the city walls. The walls con- 
sist of polygonal stones that average 3 x 2 x 1^ feet in bize, and 
are laid together without mortar. Tlie theati es and other objects 
were minutely described by Colonel Collinson, who exhibited 
photographs of the ruinB, taken at the time of his visit. 



^, £siqploi^(aioM m Vanetmir IdeuuL By Commander Bichabd 0. 

MaTNB, B.N., F.R.G.S. 

Albernie is a deep bay on tlio western coast of Vancouver Island, 
and lies in about the same latitude as Nanaimo and Namoose, on the 
eastern shore. No overland communication between them had been 
attempted previously to Captain Mayne's journey, which was set on 
foot in order to discover whether any overland route was possible. 

Two prominent mountains, called Arrowsmith and Moriaity, 
stand on either aide of the direct line of oommunication* It waa* • 
satisfactorily ascortGuned dnring the journey that they were con- 
neoted by a high snow-ooTered ridge, whioh made it out of the 
question to establish a road between them. The aotoal route fol- 
lowed by Captain M^yne, lay to the north of these mountains, and 
passed alongside a small kke; then it bent oonsidetably to the 
south, in order to strike its eastern destination. There are no 
natural diffloolties in this oironitons track, to interfere with the 
establishment of a road, if exception be made of the shores of 
the small lake, where further inspection appears advisable. The 
greater part of the way lies over level country well suited for 
settlement, and the highest pass need not exceed 700 feet. 



3. BrUi^ Columbia, By William Kelly, Esq., f.b.g.s. 

The object of Mr. Kelly was to invito attention to the disadvantages 
nnder whioh British Colnmbia hkbonrs, owing to the expense and 
delay of communicating with the mother oonntry. He described its 
duDate and productions as closely corresponding to those of Eugland, 
and eminently suited to British emigrants, who, howeTer, as a 
class, were debarred from going there by the long voyage round 
Cape Horn, or by the shorter, though costly, route across Panama^ 
* ^ l2 
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Ho also described its vaiicd mineral products; and p^avo data, from 
which he estimated the yield of gold, since its first discovery in 
1858, or dnring the last two and a half years, at 1,200,0002. He 
then showed that the direct line from Canada, mostly throng^ 
British territory and through the Vermilion Pass, "was of snch a 
nature that, by using existing railroads and establishing an overUnd 
mail of the same oharaoter as those established elsewhere in Amerioa, 
twenty*fiTe days would suffice for oommunioatii^ between Portland 
on the Atlantic and New Westminster on the Pacific. The author 
looked forward to the time when a chain of settlements shoidd con- 
nect Canada witli the Iiocky Moimt«ains ; through which emigrants 
with their cattle and family waggons could travel leisurely and 
securely, where wants could bo recruited and accidents repaired, 
while a still poorer class of men might work their way, step by 
step, to their goal. 

The Chairman said the suhject of British Columbia had been brought hefora 
them on previous occasions l>y their medallist Palliscr, and more i>articularly 
by Dr. Hector, who had csixrially ix)inted out the desirability of opening a pas- 
senger route over the Verniiliou Pass, The subject was indeed worthy of the 
oonndeTation of the Society. With regard to the development of gold, i$ 
seemed to him that this country waa about to open out to us a complete new 
California, and that the very same rid<];e whieh had been found to he auriferous 
all throui^h the chain of the Andes — not the Rocky mountains, but a chain 
considerably to the westward of it — had been found to be auriferous all the 
way northward, extending through British Cdnmbia, and probably extending 
to Russian North America. Cbptaiu Mayne, iu addition to his exploration of 
A'ancouver Island, had also penetrated into the interior of British Columbia; 
and he would, tlierefore, call upon him to coniinunicate what he had seen of 
the wealth and productions of this vast region. 

CAPTAUi Maykb said, as the road from the eastward across the Becky Moun- 
tains bad been referred to, he would make a few obeerrations upon that topic. 
Iliatioutc was by no means so practicable as people thought, and those com- 
yianies who talkwl alwit driving four-horse spring waggons from tlie Lake of 
tlie W'oihIs to ihitish Columbia, would either starve the i)eople they took or 
leave them in the Rocky Mountains, for they would (x:rtainly never get them 
over tbem. Dr. Hector, Pallieer, or Blakiatini, who had explored the oountiy, 
would tell them they had the greatest difficulty in getting their horses through 
the passes. They had to stop and cut through fallen timber, and it took them 
many days, goiivj; alxnit a mile an hour. Although ultimately this road might 
be made, yet at [)r( sent we were much too sanguine about it ; and emigrants who 
tbonght of going by that route would feel most grievoosly disappointed, that 
18, if they lived to be disappointed, which he rather doubted. The better-known 
way by Victoria had been frcquentl}- dcsci-ibcd. The emigrants could either 
go from New York by steamer to Panama, or by our own steamers from St. 
Thomas to Panama, then up bv the American steamer to San Francisco, and 
thence on to Yietoria. New York was the best point to start from, because 
they avoided being kept waiting at Panama, a drcumstance which frequently 
occurred, by taking our West India mail-steamer. Having reached Victoria, 
the first start was to New Westminster by steamer. From New Westminster, 
to go to Cariboo, they went up the Frascr River and Harrison Lake to Fort 
Douglas, where they left the steamer. They then traversed a road, which 
waggons oonld be driven along with the greatest ease^ conatmcted last year 
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by the Royal Engineers. He had himself walked 30 miles easily in the day, 
which showed that the road was pretty good. Then they crossed the Lillouet 
Lake, a distance of 15 miles to Temberton. Here they c<\me upon another 
Ml far 25 iDile» up to Anderson Lake, which is 14 miles long. There were 
two lakes, Anderaon and Seton, both of which are 14 miles k>ng, eeparated 
from each other by a narrow neck of land of about a mile or a mile and a 
half. That brought them to Kayouth. This place Kayonth could also be 
reached by the Fraser River. Instead of going up to Fort Douglas, they could 
gp to Fort Hope by the steamer, aud possibly if the stream was not very 
npid they oonld get to Yale. At Tale the rapids commenced, where the 
river rushed between immense perpendicular rocks 80 rapidly that no steamer 
could [)ossibly get through them. Sometimes the current came down at 17 
or 18 knots. He timed it at 1(3 knots, but the water was not then at its 
highest. From Yale to Lytton he Ibuud the trail excessively dangerous. At 
some parts he went round the face of the racks on poles hung from the toi» of 
the cuffs with deers' liide, and he hung over the cliff at an altitude of 300 
feet ^perpendicular above the river below, and the only means of proceeding 
with salety was by pressing close against the face of the rock. That danger 
had since been avoided by the trail being cut at the back of the rock. They 
then crossed the river, and the trail was very good for some way farther. But 
on the vdiole that was not so easy a route as by Harrison Lake, on which all the 
work was done hy horses and mules. From Kayouth they could either cross 
the river at once, or cross higher up and then keep the cast bank to Fountain 
aud Pavilion. From Pavillun there were two trails. One led up by the Fraser, 
passable ouly to foot passengers, to Alexandria, and tlieu up to Fort St. George ; 
and as the Hudson's Bay Company had constant commnnicatiQn with Fort 
James, Fort George and M*Leod's Fort, no doubt the trail led up to them. The 
road by which the diggings were reached went east along the Pavilion Lake, 
till it met the Chaix^au and Bonaparte and Bentinck River. It crossed them 
and went to the northward up the valley of the Bonaparte River, past several 
small lakes and rivers, to the Quesnelle Lake, and that brought you at once 
to <he Cariboo country. Very rich diggings were worked the year befc«e last 
on the Quesnelle Lake ; but the diggings in Cariboo were found to be so much 
richer, that all the miners left for Cariboo, and rushed up to Swift Biver and 
the little streams in the neiglibourhood. 

With respect to the richness of the Cariboo diggings, he had no doubt the 
account of Mr. Fraser, the Times correspondent, was perfectly correct. Mr. 
Kind, the gold commissioner in that country, who was at present in P^ngland, 
told him the other day that he saw three men take up the sluices, which are 
the trays at the bottom of the troughs in which the gold is washed, after one 
days work, and take out liio ouuces of gold — ^all but live dollars. It would 
^▼e srane idea of the size of the lumps of gold to hear that there was no quick- 
silver used at Cariboo, the fine gold being allowed to pass away. On one 
occasion some men realised 9000 dollars of gold as the result of three months' 
labour. They said they were getting 25 dollars a-day. C)ther men ieix>rted 
having got 73 ounces in a day, and that food and everything there were com- 
paratively cheap. During the first winter the great di£Sculty was to get food. 
Two months heiforo his arrival at Pavilion they were paying 75 cents per lb. 
for flour. That was bcjfore this route by Harrison Lake w^as openal. 

It was a great question now in the colony whether some route would not be 
found to Cariboo easier than by going up the whole lemjth.of the Fraser iiiver, 
which was very rapid even as far as it was navigable. It was thought by many 
lliat some route would he found from one of the inlets which indent the whole 
coast, which would afford a mueh shorter and easier way. With this object 
nearly all th(' inlets had Ixicn examined. The one which wns at i)resent 
engrossing the attention of the c<^)lony was the route from Bellhoula or Beii- 
whoala, at the head of the Bentinck arm. This was themte by which Sir 
JUeumder Mackenzie dcflsed in 1789. He went up the West BoadBiver, then 
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came down on the Bontiiidc arm at Bellhonla, to yriMk hB gaTO the same «^ 
Baacal's ▼illago. Lwt year Mr. Ifadkenzie^ one of the Hmdaoa's Bay officers, 

and Mr. Bamston, crossed from Alexandria to Bentinck arm in almost a direct 
line. Tliey t(X)k eleven days to cross, and Mr. Barnston, in a letter to Mr. 
Kind, stated that the trail for the whole distance from Alexandria to the coast 
range was on a kind of table-land, which was studded in every direction 
wiS immeDfle roeadowa. He said be tbou^t the jonniey mi^t be perfoniMd 
eerily in ten days. Another route had been tried by Mr. Maodonald, coming 
down the Stuart River to Fort noorge, Aviiich promieed aonie day to be the 
route t^) Cariboo, leaving out the Fraser altogether. 

Dr. Kae knew nothing of the country west of the Kocky Mountains; but 
with regard to the eaetera ooontry from Lake Winnipeg and Lake Soperior to 
the Rocky Monntains, be had been over that part only so late as last year. As 
to the fiacilities of travelling over it, he could not agree with the author of the 
paper. Some years hence there might be roads and facilities similar to what 
Mr. Kelly contenii»late<l ; but at the present time they certainly did not exist, 
lie would describe his own experience last year with a hunting I'arty. Ibey 
took foar days from Toronto to St. Faal ; from that to Red River oceatied 
sine days. From Bed Kiver up west to the south Saskatchewan, travelling 
very hard, having excellent horses and two horses to each man, it took them 
from sixteen to eighteen days. They were then eight or ten days from the 
Bocky Mountains. They travelled at least double the rate that any party 
gfrfng widi one boiae oould travel. Therefiire he came to tiie ooncMni 
that it would at least take ten weeks to reach the Rooky Mountains from Eng* 
land, in the present state of the country. Regarding the game in that country, 
the young gentlemen of the party were anxious to kill any and all kinds of 
game. They travelled over several hundred miles before they could kill 
an animal larger than a badger. They had the ablest hunters in the countiy, 
all picked men, the Red River half-breds, and their ol:ject was entirely to kill 
game. Yet that was the result of their bunting. They should have starved 
had they not carried plenty of provisions with them. Had they been a large 
party, such as that c(»ntcmi)lating to go out there, they could not possibly 
have got provisions at the Hudson's Bay Company establishments. The 
buffalo are so peonliar hi thrir migrations, that they travelled for hundreds 
of miles over one of the finest old buffalo praiiiea £a that part of the world 
and did not see a single animal. The Indians were stannng, could not get 
anything to eat, and were obliged to cat the skins. They travelled over 
a better route for game than emigrants would take. Going up to the Bed 
River settlement, which is easily arrived at from Canada in twelve or 
fifteen days by steamer, the usual time from the settlement to the Roi^ 
Mountains was from forty-five to fifty days with carts. One gentleman came 
from Edmonton, which was six or eight days from the Rocky Mountains, 
in nineteen days last year ; but he had thixe relays of horses, with three 
horses to each man, and he travelled day and night. Therefore he agreed 
with Captain Mayne that it would be very dangerous indeed for any large body 
of men to attempt to reach the Prascr River by that route. He thouf^ht it 
would he attended -with a sacrifice of life. In Canada last year the idea of 
opening up this route had excited a goo<l deal of attention, nud numerous letters 
had appeared on the subject. The advantage of going round by Victoria 
is that they can start at any season of the year.- They can go in a vessel 
nearly the whole way, and they can take baggage and all that they want to the 
diggings. If they went by the Rocky Mountains and got to the diggings, they 
would have to obtain the articles that thev wanted there, instead of takinf^them 
round in a vessel with them and going up the Fra-ser liiver. In saying this, he 
was only speaking of what he would do himself. Whether as a rich man or as 
a poor man, he would not in the present state of the oo nn tiy recommeiid a 
single individual to try the overland route. 

. Aftw some ramarlu from the £sv. J. GABBKrF« niging the immediate value 
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of Columbia as a field for British cmifrration and the practicability of an Over- 
land route to that colony, and^ ou the value of Indian labour, • 

Captain MatKe replied that Mr. Garrett entirely mistook both himself and 
Dr. Rae in suppoBing they were of opinion thieit tbe ronte across the Rocky 
Mountains would never be made. AH that they said was that the parties 
who were advertising to send " four-horso spring waj^gons " by the Rocky 
Mountain route would starve the people whom they took. Mr. Garrett, in 
dealing %vith the question of emigration, had left, out of consideration the 
expense of living after people reached the colony. It was an exceedingly, 
eqNOsive colony, and it woaM not do for the Government or for societies to 
8end ]ieople, especially women, to "Hritisli Columbia and drop them there. If 
they were now sent by sea round Cape Horn, they would land at Victoria in 
the middle of winter, and it would be im^)ossihle for them to get to the 
diggings till the spring; therefore, they would have to wait four or five 
monthB at A^ict'jri i dmng nothing, and where they could not get a dhiner 
under a tlollar. TIjc question of Indian labour was too large a question to 
be entered into. If anybody wanted to know anything alK)ut their character, 
he could uot do better thau look to tlie printed journals of Mr. Duncan, who 
WM by far the meet experienced missionaTy in that country. With respect 
to the country of the Sadcetdiewan Biver, Mr. Hind did uot give a flourishing 
account of it as suitable for a roadway. Captain Palliser says of it in the lUue 
l>Of)k, that "it is too tedious, difficult, and expensive for the gonorality of 
8ettlei*s." A gi'eat deal of it would have to be piled, before anything like a good 
road could be made. This was another reason why emigrants should not be 
mt that way at preeent* Mr. Garrett was mistaken in thinking the Indians 
would ever work as miners. They got the coal at the pit's mouth and carried 
it down in little baskets to their canoes, that was all; and he knew the 
manager he referred to would never think of sending them into the j)it to work 
out the coal, and their doing anything could never be depended on. Mr. 
Bsmliertoii'B evidence respecting the interior, he would receive with great 
caution, because it was well-known he had never travelled in tiie interior. 
He once went to Yale, sixty miles up the river, and he once made a short 
joiiniey across the island ; but as to the interior of the countn,% Mr. Pemberton 
knew it merely from hearsay or the same reiiorts to which they all had access. 

The Chaibmak, before adjourning the sitting, introduced M. Jules GWrard. 
the well-known *' lion-slayer" of Algeria, and announced that on a future 
oocasicm that gentleman would bring under notice a project of his own for the 
formation of a Society (Societe A fricaine) connectcil discoveries in the 
interior of Africa, and i^u furtherance of the objects of the Acclimatization 
Society of Paris. 

The meeting was then a^oumed to the Anniveraaiy on the 26th of May. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 

(Printed by order of CounciL) 

1« JBxtmct from a Paper by Commander Bedford Pim, B.N^ Oft a New 
Dransit-Moute through Central America.* 

The immediate coast-line extending from Cape Gracias k Dios to Navy 
Bay, Aspinwall, or Colon (by each of which names the Atlantic torra inns of 
the Panama railway is known) is for the most part low and uninteresting, 
although in some places, even in Mosquito^ a spur of the great central chain of 
mountains reaches quite to the sea^shore, and diversifies the otherwise mono- 
tonoos aapeot hf slight, clif^, projecting headlands. Numeroos rlTsra of more 
or less volume intersect the country ; but they all have a dangerous bar, and 
therefore none but light-draught vessels can be used for their navirjation. 
I^^m Cape Gracias as far south as Blewhelds Lagoon iDany islands and 
coial-reefii are distribated at a greater or less distsnoe ftam the shore, but 
from the hitter place right round to Navy Bay the sea is nngnlarly free from 
any impediment to navigation. The land is clothed to the water's edge with 
dense tropical vegetation, which gives to it a very uniform appearance; indeed 
for miles on either side of Greytown, or, as it is now called, San Juan do 
Nicaragua, the general aspect is so unvaried that it is often very difficult to 
distinguish the propor anchorage; and ships, however well navigated, fre- 
quently miss the entrance, and, falling to kewaid, take dajs to beat np 
against the wind and currents. 

There are only two harbours between the points I have mentioned ; these are 
the Cbirigui Lajgoou and Greytown. The former is very spacious and oom- 
modious, comprising within itself many exodlent anchorages ; but as regards 
the latter, it will not be much lon|;cr worthy the name, as the detritus 
brought down by the river San Juan is rapidly silting it up. In April, 1860, 
I made a most careful survey of the \m-t, and, after reducing my work to the 
same scale as the Admiralty chart constructed some years previously, 1 i)laced 
my own pUn in red ink upon it, and the result was most startling. Indeed, I 
consider the rapid fiUii^up of Greytown Harbour the most curious instance 
of tlie kind I have ever heard of. The sand-s]"»it which forms the outer 
enclosure of the harbour has grown towards the mainland (and therefore nar- 
rowed the entrance) more than 100 feet; the deepest water I could obtain 
between the points was only 11 feet» which is the more remaifatble when it is 
remembered that two years before, the frigate Etirydice sailed out of the port 
without the least inct)nvenience, taking a depth of at least four fathoms. In 
short, there is every reason to believe that Greytown Harbour will soon 
become a Lagoon, like Blewfields, Pearl Iley, and Cape Gracias Lagoon; the 
latter of whicn wis a harbour, sutjerior to Grey Town, when Lord Kelson was 
there in the latter part of the last century. 

Gorgon Buy (the Atlantic Terminus of the New Boute).— Leaving Blew- 
fiel<ls, we ran down in a few hours to Gorgon Bay, and came to in this 
well-sheltered anchorage for two or three days. During our stay the master 
and myself sketched in the outlines of the land, and obtained some soundings, 
which upon a subsequent visit were verified. The fine bay included between 
Monkey Point and Little Monkey Point is completely sheltered from the 
Northers, the only dcstmctive winds on this coast; hurricanes arc un- 
known. This large expanse, which coui]>rises a distance of alxnit 5 miles 
from point to |x>int, and a depth of about 2 miles, is further increased by 
two islands ofif its outer pointy the nearest | mile, the next \ noile more dis* 

* See p. 75. 
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tant from the mainland, which if joined to the }X)int hy a breakwater would 
make the most capacious and safe anchorage in this part of the world. The 
oontoar of tiie !ia^ is Broken into small indentations, from the headlands 
of which wooden piers might he thrown but for the ooDvenience of loading and 
unloading small craft. As a site for a settlement the locality appears well 
suited ; the land is rich, rising alxjut 100 feet above the sea-level, with abund- 
ance of good wholesome water, but auite free from swamps or other lurking- 
places of feyer : In &c( it fB diainea by the peculiarity m ite fonnation, and 
well ventilated by the prevalent hjk. tmde-wlnd. 

The undulation cansed by the strong trade-wind rolls into the bay between 
Monkey Point and the islands, and therefore renders it prudent to anchor 
about ij mile off shore in 4J fathoms, otherwise we could have gone much 
closer in. If a br^kwater were made, ships could come quite close, as the 
bottom, of soft mud, shelves very gradually towards the beaoh, and rooks or 
ahoals are unknown. There is stone in abundance, both on Monkey Point 
and the islands, well adapted for the construction of a breakwater; it could 
easily be quarried and the work completed in a short time, as the greatest 
depth of water is 4| fathoms. 

A lightiionse on the outer island and a red light on the be&cJi would render 
the roadstead es^ of access in any weather or at any hour of the night. 

I hope 1 have made it plain that the bay (which is without a name on our 
charts, but which I have designated Gorgon Bay) possesses capabilities and 
resources which eminently qualify it for a healthy and agreeable settlement^ 
a OQQvenient emporium for the trsde of the interior, and a suitable terminus 
Ibr a great transit-route ; indeed the Royal Mail Packet Company have already 
directed their captains to anchor there instead of at Greytown Koadstead. 

Com Islands, — The " Corn Islands " are two in number, called Great and 
Uttle ; they are both moderately high and very pretty. A coral-reef nearly 
surrounds each, and makes it necessary to approach with great care and 
osntioiu There is a very Mr anehorage on the lee side of either island in 
about 6 fiithoms water. 

The great island — which, by the by, simply affords a pleasant walk all round 
it, and is not, therefore, very great — is peopled by about 200 Creoles and 
Negroes. Their language is English, and they nave a small portion of land under 
eidtivation ; sufikient, however (such is the richness of the soil), not only to 
lopply their own wants but to afford a large amount of stock to vessels call- 
iDgi Bullocks, ])igs, goats, fowls, ducks, turkeys, and a great variety of fruit 
and vegetables can always be procured. Cotton of the finest sort was at ono 
time exported in considerable quantities ; but since the emancipation of the 
negroes, whidi was effected here as summarily as elsewhere, au oommerdal 
enterprise has ceased, if a very small trade in cocoa-nuts be excepted* 

Little Com Island is chiefly grazing land, and affords excellent pasturage for 
herds of cattle, which, however, are not bred on the island but iinix)rted from 
Cape Gracias k Dios. The channel between the Great and Little Island is 
about 6 miles broad and is deep and safe. About 20 of the Great Corn 
Idanders generally live on the Little Island to look after the catfle, collect 
OQcoa-nuts, and pick guava, of which great quantities grow wild on the aonth 
side, and prove excellent food for pigs. Its scenery is still more pretty than 
that of the Great Island, and its he^ilthiness is proverbial ; tlie few cases of 
sickness which occur may be traced to imprudent exposure to the weatlier. 
la short, I was much struck with the Com Islands. Thdr proximity to 
Gorgon Bay, their salubrity and charming scenery, as well as the abundant 
ropply of fresh meat, fruit, and vegetables, which can always be obt^ed, will 
make their vicinity to the future railway most valuable to those employed 
upuQ the works, whenever change and recreation may be deemed desirable. 
Asa aualariam^ the Com IahiD£ will be invaluable, and I have alreaciy madtt 
Mtain anangements to ensure thehr full usefulness* 
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2. — Extracts from a Paper on tM Surface Currefits of tlie Bay of 
JkiKjal during the W, Monsoon, By Lieut. J. A. Heathcote, lh. 
(See p. 101). 

Ceylon, — ^From the s.w. corner of the peninsula of India, the current of th« 
8.W. monsoon runs in a direction varyini^ from b.k. to s.s.e., according to the 
distance from the land, and at the rate of ^ to mile per hour, until, about 
the latitude of Point de GaUe,'it is diverted into a more easterly course. On 
the line between Gape Oomonn and Point de Galle, then Is a etron^ set into. 
iSbo Onlf of HxDBMTf wMch 1)egin3 from 30 to 35 miles nutside this line and 
may ]'rove a source of danger. Vessels from Ik)mlmy to the eastward should 
therefore be careful to kcf^}) within the limits of the favourable r.e. current, 
bouth of Ceylon, within '60 miles of the coast, the current runs strongly to the 
eastwaid from f to 2 mOes an hour ; but jhrther aontb, that Is, botwmii llio 
parallels of 4^ and 5^, its direction is more south^ly or :il out s.s.b. Od Che 
cast coast of Ceylon a strong current exists to s.s.e. and s., taking more or 
less the direction of the land, and numii^ at the rate of i to li mile an 
hour, or as much as 40 miles a day. 

The inaccuitu^ of a deduction of Horsburgh is here apparent. He states 
ihe oarrent at this season to be here running in an entirely opposite divectleq, 
that is to the ncMftiiward ; for he argues that, as it runs to tbe southward In.the 
K.E. monsoon, it must run in a contrary direction in the opposite monsoon. 
Such, however, is not the case. This southerly current is well established; 
not only are numerous iiistances of its efl'ects on record, but the result of my 
own investigations has also been confirmed by the observation, of officers very 
recently employed on the survey of the east coast of Ceylon. This cnrrent is 
felt from 40 to 50 miles ofiF shore, and from its eastrni limits a north-easterly 
set begins.* At the Basses Eocks it is met by that already descril)ed as setting 
eastward off the s. coast of the island ; and they both together then take a 
north*easterly, and aftorwaida an east-north-easteriy direction across the bay ; 
except that in the vicinity of the parallel of 6^ n» the set Is less northerly, 
while S, of that parallel it becomes eastH90Uth<-easter1y. 

Coroman del. —-C)n the coast of Coromandel a north-easterly set prevails 
within 30 miles of the sliorc, as far K. as the parallel of 15°; outside these 
limits it turns to the north-eastward. North of the i>araUel of 15° it takes the 
direction of the land as fitr as Goidewaie Bolnt^ and thence trends in an 
easterly and afterwards a north-easterly dfreotion across the bay. From False 
Point nearly to Vizagajxitam we have a strong s.e. current of f to 1§ mile 
j)er hour, within 30 miles of the coast ; but, farther to the eastward, it 
gradually succumbs to the influence of the wind and joins the general set, 
first in a north-easterly and then in an easterly direction across ihe bay. 

Arakan. — On approaching the coast of Arakan it becomes more north- 
easterly, and finally is governed by the form of that land, and Wins strongly to 
the north-north-westward. It thus becomes a very dangerous cun-cnt for 
vessels making Akyar during the s.w. monsoon. In such cases it is frequently 
necessary to heave-to off the port during the night j and if the existence of this 
cnrrent be not known, and proper precantion be not tidcen to keep to the 
southward, the vessel may be dxiftsd into dangerous }>roximity to the reefs to 
the eastward of the harbour. In some of the worlds on this subject all 
mention of this current is omitted, in others it is represented as nmning in a 

* I thMc it very possible that fatnre observations may prove that this current 
is a return of that which flows with ereat velocity round the SJS. corner of Ceyloa 

to the N.K., a portion of which may he found to bend to the n.w. ; for, under cir- 
cumstances somewhat aaalogoos, a return current of this description is found off 
Cape Guardafui in AfHca. . 
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eontiary direction ; it is therefore the imore ik cc ssary to call attention 1o it^ as 

either the want of information on the one hand, or the existence of erroneous 
intbrmatiou on the other, may lead to injury to the greatly increasing trade of 
Akyah. 

dnutaiim of OurtmU and T9ial Wave. — -This norfii-easterly cnrrent 
iloojc the coast of Ankon may probably have a very intimate connection with 
the southerly current on the coast of (janjam. 'i'hey may both belong to the 
same system of circulation, the Arakan current finding its way to the westward 
along the sea face of the Suuderbunds, and becoming the southerly current at 
False Point, and being again thrown on the coast of Arakan as before desciibed. 
But if this be fhe case, any positive trace of the westerly movement is not to 
he dtacerned, or at least is most difficult to recognise in the peculiar rotatory 
tides which are found to seaward of the Sundcrhnnds. These tides set, at 
difierent i>eriods of each tide, towards every point of the compass. The flood 
begins at w., at the tirst quarter it flows, w.n.w., at half- flood it is about N., 
the last qnarter heing to B.if.B. The ebb begins at b., balf««bb runs about 

and the last quarter ebb w.s.w., thus formii^ a complete rotation. But 
although these rotatory tides i^o far to hide the current itself, its effects while 
working its way to the westward are observable in the confif^uration of the 
sand- banks off the mouths of the Ganges. The current would here exert its 
greatest fiyrae, and tlieee sands are curved to the westward in a remarkable 
manner, their veir form proving that they are under an influence stronger 
than that which oends the banks off" the mouths of the Hooghly into their 
8ontli-south-c^i!3torly position ; the latter being due to the s.w. monsoon itself, 
while the former is the efi'ect of the current of the same monsoon concentrated, 
as it were in a funnel, by the shores of Arakan. That the position of the banks 
off tiie moiitbs of the Ganges is not caused by the hjb. monsoon admits of but 
little doubt ; for this portion of the sea is peculiarly sheltered from the n.e. 
winds, and they cannot Ix) supposed to exert a force snfUcicnt to affect the 
position of these sand-banks, as, were it so, the eflects of this force would be 
apparent in a much greater degree to the westward, and the sands at the 
entraiioe to the Hooghly would lie in a soutb-wesierly direction instead <^ 
their present south-easterly one. 

S.E. Current. — ^A strong current to the south-eastward at the rate of f to 
If mile per hour begins about lat. 18^ and long. 90°, and flows down towards 
Trcparis Island, and then tiu:ns more Easterly into the Gulf of Martaban. 
There is, no doubt, an aocomulation of waters in the ir Ji. portion of the bay 
caused by the steady blowing of the 8.w. monsoon across tiie whole breadth of 
the sea ; and this ciurrent seems to be the result of their watei-s attempting to 
find an exit. It may be of important advantage to ships from Calcutta bound 
to ports to the eastward, for it will materially help them in getting to the 
southward against the wind. From its eastern edge the currents turn ofl' to 
the Bortii-eastward, until near the coast of Pegu they become governed by the 
finm of the land, and take a course to the north-north-westward, joining those 
on the coast of Arakan already described. 

Andaman Jsla)ids. — The Andaman Islands, which have lately formed the 
subject of au int<iresting paper read before this Society, play an important part 
in the system of currents of the b.w. monsoon. They present an obstruction 
to the general set of the waters in the middle of the sea ; and the same pheno- 
mena arc observable in their vicinity as arc to he seen wherever flnids in motion 
meet with an imjxxliment under similar conditions. The currents rushin^i to 
the eastward round the n. and s. extremes of the islands meet at a short 
distance beyond tiiem, and become confused and irregular, and throw up lu'gh 
ripplings ; while immediately under the shelter of the islands an eddy is found. 
Tunning to the northward from J to 1 mile per hour. That portion of the sea 
to the westward of the Andaman Islands is wisely avoided during the s.w. 
monsoon, the reefs lying to windward of the islands presenting dangers to 
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which every prudent mariner would gladly give a wide birth ; and I have 
therefore Ih?cu unable to find exanij^lcs of actual experience of the currents to 
the w. of the Andamans. But it in more than probable that the north-easterly 
Bet extends close up to the islands ; the waters becoming, in a certain measure, 
heaped up on their w. side, and making their way through than and roiind 
them wherever they find an opening. Eyideiioe<tf this action is particularly 
observable at the eastern mouth of the narrow strait which sejiarates the 
South and Middle Andaman. Tliis strait was closely examined on the 
occasion of the expt-ditiou — of which Dr. Mouat was the head — appointed, 
towards the oloee of the Indian mntiiiies, to aelect a site for a penal settlement 
in these islamis. I may remark, en passant y that the manuscript of the 
original survey of the Great Andaman by Lieutenant Blair, executed at 
ditVerent i)erio(ls between 1788 and 1796, and drawn on a large scale, was in 
the hands of the expedition, and was found to be beautifully accurate in all 
its details. It was our sure guide in the intricacies of channels of which no 
other knowledge but that afforded by this chart was to he obtained ; and in 
those few places where it is deficient in the representation of details, we found 
that they had not been passed over imtil it had been ascertained that they 
could be of no practical utility. The geoiiiaphical position of th€se islands has 
also been determined so far satisfactorily, that though it may not be incaptible 
of a still nearer approach to exact truth, yet it has, 1 helieve attained already 
to ft higher degree of accuracy than can be claimed for tha positions at present 
assigned to many ]>laces of far higher commercial importance. 

Middle Straity Great Andaman. — 'Jhe strait between the IMiddle and 
South Andaman is one of peculiar formation ; it is for the most part a narrow 
deep crevioe» hetween the rooantains by which it is hounded on hoth sides, 
and which are in no part distant from it much more than 300 yards, while at 
places the rocks completely overhang it The channel is thus narrowed at one 
or two points to about 80 yards, its general breadth being from 400 to 600 
yards. Its depth varies, but it is mostly deepest where it is narrowest, 25 
fathoms being found where the rocks abut immediately upon the channel, and 
6 &thoms where they are more distant ; a depth of from 12 to 14 fathoms is» 
however, yeiy generally foond throughout the narrow part of the strait, its 
western ]x^rtion where it nms n, and 8, being both broader and shallower. 
Its west(?rn entrance from the sea has now a depth of fi-om 4 to G fatlioms, it 
having been liUed up to some extent during the hist seventy years, while the 
interior of the strait has suffered scarcely any perceptible change. We found 
no variation in the depth, nor in the contour of the shore ; even small islets 
of less than 50 yards in length appearing in precisely the same state both as 
to size, elevation, and position, as represented by the firet surveyor. But 
while the depths before mentioned are found in the strait itself, its etustern 
mouth is almost closed by a bank of sand and mud, which has but from 6 to 
10 feet water on it; and this, I believe, may be looked upon, as the effect of 
the current of the s.w. monsoon, which being driven, as before described, upon 
the W. coast of the island, finds its way through this nan-ow strait, and 
deposits at its exit the sediment wliich it liad taken nj) or set in motion on its 
passage. The area of drainage ot this strait, though small, is sufficient to 
throw into^ it a considerable quantity of silt and sand ; and the very fonn of 
this bank indic.ites that it has come out from the strait, and not that it has 
been thrown mto tlie strait by any eflbrt of the winds and currents of the N.B. 
monsoon ; and, moreover, were this latter the case, some corresponding ef?ect8 
would siucly be observable at some of the other openings on the same side of 
the island, such as Port Comwallis, the entrances ir. and 8. of Sound Island, 
and Port Blair, at all which places instead of shoals we find deep water. The 
strait between North and ]\Iiddle Andaman is completely closed ; it is now no 
longer a strait^ if it ever was one : and this is not at all certain, for Biair had 
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aot tiie opportunity of surveying it; Ym probably fbmid it impoidble to enter 

even in a lK)at, as we did. 

In tlie u(K ii sea between the Mcr<^ni Arclni>elai:o and the Andamans, the 
iuiiueuce ot the prevailing wmd again shows itseii in a north-easterly set of 
i mile to 1^ mile per boar. 

A south-easterly and south-scmth-eeiterlyciurrent sets with considerable force 
down through the Mergui Arcliii->elago and past the Scyer Islands ; and from 
lat. 10° N. and long. 95° e., a strung current in the same direction sets, at the 
'rate of J to mile per hour, into the entrance of the Malacca Sti*ait, This 
current may probably be fouiMi some degrees farther to the eeetward ; but I 
lisre been unable to gather any fteta in support of sueh a theoiy, though I 
know of nothing in opposition to it. 

Sumatra. — On the n. coast of Sumatra the current of the s.w. monsoon 
follows the form of the land to the westward; hut this iX)rtion of the sea is 
sheltered from the influence of the wind. A slight return current to the 
eastward may be ezperienoed in about lat. 6|<* v. 

Between Acheen Head and the Great Nicobar an extraordinary current is 
found running to the south-westward in the teeth of the monsoon at the rato 
of I to li mile i)er hour; it extends to the parallel of 5*^ n., and nearly to the 
92^ meridian, when it turns to the s. and s.e. Where this current meets the 
ordinary nortii-easterly set strong ripplings are obsenred. It may be taken 
advantage of by ships bomid weatwani fiom the straits of Malaecft» but it ia at 
preeent bat little known. 



— Extract from a Letter on Queendand from Sir Chablib NiCROLBOir» 
Bart, F.R.O.8., to QoYemor Sis G. F. Bowsir. 

Commoiucated by the Dm of Newouistlb, r.B.a.8., 

Angnst 22, 1861. 

" With fine weather and a good steamer, the trip from Tlockhampton to Port 
Dcnison may he rendered both short and agrceahle. The coast-line for the 
whole distance is bold and well-marked, and the iiills with which it is backed 
often present bold and picturesque outlines. After leaving the broad exjtanse 
of Eeppel Bay, and the secure shelter and anchorage it affords, the course of a 
vessel is an open sea-way, in which a few rocky and well-marked idets occur. 
These are sufiiciently prominent to prevent any impediment to navigation by 
night. After reaching the Percy Islands, and from thence on to the entrance 
of Port Denison, a succession of islands, seemingly countless in number, and 
varying in size from a single rocky projection to areas of some square miles in 
extent, are scattered along the whole coast. They are generally clothed with 
grass and wood, the latter consisting apparently of the *Araucaria Cookei.' 
The outlines they present are trenerally most striking. Occasionally with bold 
and rocky summits, some of which must be little short of 1000 feet in height, 
at other times presenting grassy slopes stretching up amongst the deep-wo(xied 
sidea of hills, it is difficiut to imagine anything more beautifbl thui the Umt 
tntefnUe thus presented to the eye of the traveller whilst gliding through Hi^ 
waters of these Australian Cyolades. Some of them must have pennanent 
water, as a small cascade may be seen in a ravine on one of the most strikinn^ 
of the group, w hich, if I recollect rightly, is known on the chart as. * Pnidhoe 
Idand.' Secure landing may be found in most of these islands, in the 
numerous littb sandy beachea and bays with which their sides are environed. 

**0n approaching Port Denison the scenery becomes bolder on the coast. 
Mount Dryander attains an altitude of nearly 3000 feet. Cape Conway is an 
abrupt rocky promontory, and Gloucester Island, which faces one of the aides 
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of the bay, proscnts a long serrated ridp;e of pn^nitic rocks, which at a distance 
seem destitute of all ve;jetati(tn, and n niiiid the traveller who has been in the 
Ked Sea, ol the mouutuiuH ol the Sinai tic reninhula, and^of Aden. On rouudin^ I 
Oloneetter laland the waters of Port Deniaon are reached, preaenting a bioad 
and nearly circular Imin, tlie largest diameter of which is probably five or six 
miles. It is nearly land-locked, although exposed somewhat iv the south-east. 
The point formiui: the north entrance is a i»eninsula, which at hi^ih water 
forma an island, with an abrupt cliti' rising some lour or live hundred teet 
towards the sea, and gradually sloping off towards the west into a bed of 
iiiaiif$rove-8wami)s. The view from this promontory is very imposing. To 
the east the bold mural precipices of Gloucester Island, to the south the lofty 
isolated jx^k of Mount iioma; and, stretching to the far-west, a succession of 
hills and undulating plains. The bay of I'ort Denison is unfortunately 
shallow, its greatest depth in the centre not exceeding 25 feet. The shores 
aro low and shelving, and some difficulty (m the absence of a jetty or pier) is 
encouitered in landing except at hi^ water. At other times boats are unsibls 
to reach the shore, and the only means of landing arc, as far as passeneenare 
concerned, the l»ack and shoulders of a sturdy aboi iuiual black ; or, in the case 
of goods, a bullock or horsc^team, which has to be driven some 200 or dOO 
Ibet into the aea. 

The site of the future town (named after Govemofr Sir George Bowen) 
appears to be judiciously selected on a small ridge on the northern side of the 
bay. It is proposed to connect this with the peninstUa forming the northern 
entrance of the bay by means of a causewny. 

" The great drawback to the settlement ajjpcars to bo a deficiency of fresh 
water. Tim all-essential article is at present supplied from some native wells. 
Such a source must evidently be liinited and precarious. The River Don, 
which is within four miles, will, liowever, it is said, furnish if needed sn 
adecpiate supply of water to the iiiliabitants, if the native wells fail. 

*' The country immediately adj:icent to the township, and beyond the mau- 
grove-swamps, consists of a rich, light, sandy soil, apparently well adapted for 
the growth of cotton, and other tropical vegetable productions. An extensive 
and fertile tract of country, consisting of ojwn bush, is said to extend for a i 
considerable distance inland, and to be well mlaptcd for grazincj ]»urix)8es. A | 
station has been already formed 40 miles from the townsliip, and the natives 
have as yet given no scrioUs trouble to the white population. 

*^ From. aU that I can collect we may, I think, safely infer that the Ihtaie 
town of Bowen will acquire considerable Importance as the centre of a fertile 
country, and as an outlet for the pastoral districts of the Kennedy, for the 
wool and tallow wliicli they will ere long pro<lucc. There are, however, I 
apprehend, some serious drawbacks to its prosperity. These will be chiefly 
found to consist in the insufiSdent supply of frsih water, in ^ shallowness of 
the basin of the harbour, the low shelving beadi, and the difficnlty and labonr | 
which now attend the landing of goods and passengers. These drawbacks ar^ 
however, capable of removal or mitigation. 

" I believe that an important step has been taken in the occu])atit)n of this 
part of the coast of North- Eastern AustraUa. All credit and honour are due 
lo Mr. Dalrymple, by whose zeal and energy this new k)adity has been opened 
up, and is now being settled upon what, I trusty will be a prosperona basiB. 

" Before leaving the settlement I met with several parties of young men, 
who had just returned from explorations to the north and north-west, in search 
of i^astoral ' runs/ It is im]josi>iblo not to be struck by the courage, enter- 
prize, and endurance, of th^ poneers of civilization in the Atistralia& 
wilderness. One imrty, consisting of three Eniepeans and an alioriginal boy, 
had been absent in the bush for upwards of five months, during which interval 
they had never mot with any white man and had been frequently menaced j 
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the bkcks. For a considerable period nrior to their retam they had been 

living upon a diminished ration of llonr ana liacon, and were in a great degree 
dependent for subsistence njx)n fisli and native animals. Their journey Imd 
extended as far as tlie basaltic table-land of Leichhardt, towards tljc sources of 
the Bardekin. They purpoee occupying a large pastoral tract in this region, 
and were thinking of bringing stock from Melbourne by sea. The point they 
had fixed upon for stations was nearly abreast of Rockingham Bay. 

" One important point connected with the progressive occujiation of the 
north-east coast of Australia is the hastening of the period when steam com- 
monication with India and Europe will follow this route. Port Benison is 
only 600 miles from Cape York, and tiie latter not more than 1100 miles from 
Timor, from which a regular line of steam communication exists with the 
various Dutch East Indian settlements, and tlioiice to Singapore. Some 1000 
or 1700 miles is all that is really at present needed in steam communieation to 
connect Queensland with the Old World. Why do we not supply the small 
Imk thus wanted to oomj^te the golden chain that so nearly endicles the 
dvilized world?" 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

OP 

THE KOYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

OF LONDON. 



SKSSION 1801-62. 
I%kieinih Meeting (Avmiversabt), 1 P.M., Majf 2Qth, 1862. 

LORD ASHBURTON, President, in the Chair. 

Thb Minutes of the pzeyions Meeting having been read and oon- 
fiimed, and the r^gnlations respecting the AnniTersaiy Meetings 
baying heen read, the President appointed John Hogg and James 
Hacqneen, Esqrs., Scrutineers for the Ballot. 

Captain the Hon. James H. Dnimiiiund, r.n., c.b. ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elkington ; Captain Edward Donald Malculin; Captain 
John Puget ; Sir Henry Young ; James Anderson ; Samuel Bruce ; 
Eugene Claude; John Baily Darvall; Henry Schubaok Hood; 
Henry Lannoy Hunter; Frederick Isaac ; Leonard Jaques ; George 
Mitchell; William Parry; Mark Richardson; and William Whit- 
more, Esqrs., were proposed as Candidates for election at the next 
Meeting. 

The Beport of the Council, with the Balance Sheet for 1861, and 
the Estimate for 1862, was then read and adopted, and the motion,* 

as recommended by the Council at p. 6 of the Council Report, was 
carried. 

The President then delivered the Founder's Gold M^al to the 
Buke of Newcastle, on behalf of the late Bichard O'Hara Burke, in 
remembrance of that gallant explorer, who, with his companion 
Wills, perished, after having trayersed the continent of Australia 
from south to north — as also a Gk>u> Watch on hehalf of Mr. John 
King, the sole survivor of the expedition under Burke, as a recom- 
pense for his faithful and meritorious conduct; and the Patron's 
Gold Medal to Captain Thomas Pilakistou, of the Royal Artillery, 
for his survey of the Yang-tze-Kiang fiom Yo-chow to Ping-shan, 

* *' That the voidt The ' two Secretaries of the Sode^ shsll be Honoranr Seere- 
taries,' Sct^ be The * fArw Seeretaries/ ^c. ; and that Mr. William SpotUswoode 
be propoied as the new Bbmorary Secretary." 

VOL. VI. M 
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extending nine hundred miles beyond the farthest point previously 
reached by Engli^hnien. 

The Annivei-saiy Address was next rtad, and a unanimous vote 
of thanks was passed, with a request that the President would allow 
it to be printed. 

At the conclusion of the Ballot, the Scrataneera reported that the 
following changes, advised by the Council, had been adopted: — 
Lord Ashburton, the President, retirmg at the expiration of his 

second year of office, to be succeeded by Sir Roderick I. Murchison ; 
and the vacancy among the Vice-Presidents, occasioned by the 
election of Sir Roderick I. Murchison, as President, to be filled by 
Lord Ashburtou j and the vacancies caused among the Ordinary 
Councillors occasioned by Mr. William Spottiswoode being made 
an additional Honorary Secretaiy, and by the retirement of Earl de 
Grey and Bipon ; Lieutenant-General C. B. Fox ; W. J. Hamilton ; 
Austen H. Layard, m.p.; Major-General Sir Justin Sheil; and 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, m.p., to be supplied by the Right Hon. H. U. 
Addington ; Earl Ducie ; Cyril C. Graham ; Clements E. Markham; 
John Kae, m.d. ; E. Osborne Smith ; and John Walker, Esqrs. 

Thanks having been voted to the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Members of Coimoil, and Scrutineers, the President finally directed 
attention to the usual AnniTersary Dinner, and the Meeting ad- 
journed. 
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PRESENTATION 

OF TBS 

GOLD MEDALS 

To THE Eepresentative of the late RICHARD O'HARA BURKE 
AND TO Captain BLAKISTON, R.A. 



The Psbbident said — The first duty whicli I have to perform is to 

present the medals. But boforo I do so I may, perhaps, ho allowed to 
loiuind you that theso honours are not the gift of a society of private 
gentlemen, who have assumed to themselves the rif^lit of so distin- 
guishing certain merits of their own selection, according to rules 
fixed by their own good pleasure ; those medals are the gift of that 
sapreme authority of this realm which is tho source of all public 
honour and distinction. And just as peerages and knighthoods ire 
ffvea by thd Crown, at the instance of the Prime Minister; just as 
Victoria Crosses are given by the Crown, at the instance of the 
Commander-in-Chief, so the Crown has selected the President and 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society to award the honours 
which it considers to be duo to those who have most distinguished 
themselves by the furtherance of geographical science and dis- 
coveiy. 

If you will look back to our records, you will see that this Royal 
tmst has been fulfilled by the President and Council of the Boyal 
Geographical Society with scrupulous fidelity ; you will find no trace 
of political bias, or of personal &vour, or of what is more difficult 
to resist, the influence of popular sympathies. Now it is this dis- 
tinction, proceeding from the highest power of the realm, and 
assigned by the most competent and impartial judges, that I am 
about to present. 

I will request Dr. Shaw to read the formal judicial decision, by 
which the Council of the Royal Geographical Society has awarded 
the Founder's premium for this year* 

Br. Shaw then read as follows The Founder's Qold Medal 
has been awarded to the representative of the late Bichaxd 0*nam 
Burke, in remembrance of that gallant explorer, who, with his oom«*' 

m2 
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pfinion Wills, perished after haTing iraverBed the oontment of 

Australia from south to north. The Council have also awarded to 

Mr. John King, the sole survivor of the expedition under Burke, a 

gold watch, with a suitable inscription, as a recompense for his 

faithful and meritorious conduct.** 

The President then addressed the Duke of Newcastle, her 

Majesty's Seoretaiy of State for the Colonies, as follows : — 

** My Lord Duke, — We rejoice to see yon here within our walls, 
that we may have ite opportnniiy of testifying to yoa our thanks 
for the cordial and libend manner in which you have accepted the 

co-operation of this Society whenever we oonld in any way contri- 
hute to the public service. The colonies over which you preside 
must see in your presence this day new evidence of the interest 
taken b}' Her Majesty's Government in every event which bears 
upon their permanent welfare ; and there have been few events 
within the history of our Australian colonies destined to have a 
more beneficial influence upon their progress than this passage 
£rom sea to sea the expedition of the late Mr. Burke. 

'*I consign tms medal to your hands, to he delivered to his 
nearest relative. Ohl tibat tms poethumous tribute of a nation's 
gratitade could in any way assuage the sorrow and mitigate the 
bereavement of the many Mends and admirers whom he has left to 
bewail his loss." 

The DoKB OP Newoastlb assured the meeting that he attended there 
in fulfilment of what he considered a public duty, at once painful and 
agreeable — painful because he received at the hands of the President 
this token of admiration of one of England's great men, for trans- 
mission not to him for whose merits it had been bestowed, and who 
was now cold on the shores of that gi'eat country on which he had con- 
ferred such great benefits, but to those relatives who, like the colony 
itself, must look back upon his memory with affectionate admiration. 
At the same time it was a pleasurable duty, because it showed that ' 
this Society, as well as the country at laige, had not been insensible 
to the merits of the individual or Hie services he had rendered to 
science and civilisation. These medals, as it had been correctly 
stated by the Chairman, were not conferred at the option of private 
individuals, but by the Crown, through the instrumentality of the 
President and Fellows of that Society ; but the medals must bear 
an additional value when it was recollected that they were not 
bestowed upon any arbitraay principles, but by gentlemen eminent 
for their knowledge and experience, and who were well calculated 
to appreciate Ihe merit they rewarded. Standing before them as 
he did, entrusted Her Majesty with the seals of the Colonial 
Office, he felt bound to express his admiration of the colony of 
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'Hoiona in institatiiig this expedition. That yna perhaiM Hie one 

of the Australian oolonies least interedted in the result of Mr. 
Burke's expedition ; at the same time it entered upon it with that 
public spirit which had actuated this country in similar expeditions 
— a desire to benefit science and to extend civilization throughout 
Austoalia, of which the colony of Victoria formed so important a 
part Bat if credit was due to Yictoida £or this, it was also due to 
that colony to acknowledge that it set on foot other expeditions 
when the &te of Mr. Bnrke was held in the balance, and when it 
was hoped that expeditions might afford aid, or prohably effect his 
lesoiie. It would be nnneoessary to say mnoh upon the individual 
merits of Mr. Burke, for most of those present had read that touch- 
ing despatch of Sir Henry Barkly in which he narrated the circum- 
stances of Mr. Burke's untimely fate. In him they had lost a man 
as eminent, as gallant, and as great as that intrepid brother who 
perished on the banks of the Danube. He felt certain that the 
Society had done well in awarding its medal to so distinguished an 
explorer. It would not be proper for him to pledge the Oolonial 
Office to anything on such an occasion, but he would say lhat on all 
such matters as that the authorities of that office looked to the Boyal 
Geographical Society as a guide and instructor, and, although it 
might not be always possible to follow what was suggested, it would 
always bo with great deference that they received suggestions, and 
with great reluctance that they were unable to carry them out. On 
the part of the friends of Mr. Burke he thanked the Socieiy, and 
amired them that the medal should be duly transmitted to them. 

At the desire of t}&e President, the 'terms of the award of the 
Patron's Gold Medal were then read as follows : — The Patron's 
Gold Medal has been awarded to Captain Blakiston, of the Boyal 
Artillery, for his survey of the river Yang-tze-Kiang, from Yo- 
chow to Ping-shan, extending nine hundred miles beyond the 
farthest point previously reached by Englishmen.*' 

The P&£su>£NT then said,^ 

Captain Blakiston, — ^Having already had the pleasure of being 
associated with you in private life, I rejoice that it should be. from 
Biy hands that you receive this honourable distinction, awarded 
you by the Council of the Boyal Geographical Society." 

Captain Blakiston, r.a., expressed his gratification at receiving 
the medal, but regretted that in a private expedition any distinction 
had to be made. He wished that it could be divided into four 
portions, so that each of his companions might receive a share ; but • 
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that not being poatible, he should oonaider that he held it in trust 
ibr them. 

He tendexed hie thanks to the President and Conncii for the 
award, and to the membora present for their llatteriDg reception, and 
concluded by saying that he should ever remember that the *• Upper 

Yaug-tzo Expedition " had gained one of the higbebt iionouiB 
aocessible to geographers. 
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ADDRESS 

TO TUS 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

OF LONDON; 

Delivered at the Amivereary Meeting on the 26fA May^ ISGf, 

Bt the Lord Ashburton, 

P&£SID£NT, 



OBITUABY, 

In the Eeport wLicli has been read, you have heard of the 
mcrea&ing numbers of thiB Society— numbers "which begin even to 
exceed the space whiuh we can assign to them. But at the same 
time there is another review to make— the mehincholy review of 
<rar losses. There have passed away from amongst ns men of 
Enopean reputations, lamented not only by the friends they loved, 
bnt by the public they have served ; who have laboured in their 
(lay not only for the generation among whom they lived, but for all 
time and for all humanity. As the narrow circle of kindred 
within wliich a man has lived liasten with pious reverence to cele- 
brate Boleinn obsequies over hi^ tomb, so the wider circle within 
which he has worked find a pride and glory in recording the 
worth and reoonnttng the actions of the fellow-labourer they 
deplore. 

I begin our melancholy list by recording the death of our Boyal 
Vice-Patron, the late Prince Consort. His vigilant eye was not ♦ 

confined to the science of geography alone ; it extended to every 
scionce, every pursuit which could in any way contribute to tlie 
Ifaro of his fellow men. Our grief for the irreparable loss we 
Mve ounelves sustained has been still further intensified by our 
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sympailij 'with that great Lady, our Queen and Govemor, in whom, 
we glozy, on whom we have conoenttated all that we hBsve of 
respeet, admiiafcbnt and love. 

The Prinoe alone oonld, horn his nniTeraal and aoomate know- 
ledge, from his exalted position, carry out to their successful com- 
pletion, a courso of measures by which he hoped to secure for his 
adopted country an honourable supremacy in every department of 
science and of art. Such I believe to have been the detemiinato 
purpose of our great Patron. He has passed away from amongst us, 
and where shall we £nd his like? Where shall we find such 
power, such knowledge, snoh earnest seal, such deliberate wisdom, 
^ Buoh patient endurance of opposition? 

Where shall we find a constancy inspired by love to us, and ele- 
vated by the aspirations of a noble mind for the advancement of 
mankind ? On every public and private occasion he gave to men 
distinguished in art, science, or literature, that social position to 
which they were entitled. He exerted himself by every means in 
his power to enlarge the sphere of education. 

He organized and completed the Great Exhibition of 1851. It 
was then, when we came into direct conflict with other nations, that 
our manu&oturers found that for the higher branohes of their 
respective arts they must have French designers, French painters, 
and Italian modellers. They became conscious of their inferiority 
in taste and workmanship ; they found the want of such public 
institutions as had facilitated in foreign countries the cultivation of 
the artist and the mechanic. 

Public opinion thus roused, enabled the Government to carry out 
the Prince's views, by the establishment of schools of art and 
science throughout the country. 

Already in 1855, enlightened foreigners were struck by ^e 
progress which had been made in foot short years. Ei^t more 
have now elapsed; improvement has been going on in an acce- 
lerated ratio. A measure of progress is applied this year, by the 
Exhibition of 1862, to test the success of the Prince's plans and 
labours ; but the originator of them all is not there, to hear the uni- 
versal voice of praise and gratitude. His far-seeing eye is closed, 
his fostering hand is tx>ld. Science has lost her noblest patron, 
% England her surest guide. 

Thomas William Atkinson, the Siberian traveller, was bom of 
humble parents at Cawthome, a village in tibie West-Biding of 
Yorkshire, on the 6th of March, 1799, and the only education he 
received was at its village-school. At the age of eight years he 
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followed the plough, at ten he began to earn his own livelihood as 
a bricklayer's labourer and q[uari*yman, aud afterwards worked in a 
stonemason's yard. 

In 1819 ho was employed as mason in rebuilding St. Mary's (the 
old) Gharch at Bamsley, where he distinguiBhed himself by carying 
some imiiBiiaUy fine work» and showed so much talent that he was 
strongly Teoommended to try his fortune in a lafger qphere. 

In aocordance with this advice he went to London, and in 1827 
he established himself in Upper Stamford Street, Boroogh, as an 
arohiteot. In 1842 he left England for Hamhnrgh, where he was 
engaged during 1845 in the reconstrtiction of the church of St. 
Nicholas, and where he obtained some patronage from the King 
of Prussia. 

He next visited Egj^pt and Greece, and in 1846, by the advice of 
Banm Humboldt, went to Hussia. He there formed the project of 
an artist's journey into Siberia ; and the Emperor of Russia granted 
him the rare privilege of a hhnk pass throughout .his Asiatic 
dominions. The crowning effort of Mr. Atkinson's life then com- 
menced ; he started on his journey through southern Siberia, the 
Kirghis Steppes, and parts of Central Asia. 

On his return he wrote his Travels, entitled * Oriental and 
Western Siberia,' in 1868, and * The Upper and Lower Amoor,' &c. 
in 1860. 

James Brant, c.b., was a gentleman well known to many travellers 
and tourists, from his long official connection with Eastern countries. 
He was appointed Yicedonsnl at Trebizond, in 1830, and Consul 
at Erzeroumin 1836, where he remained till the dose of the Bussian 
war, and then was transferred to the Consulship of Damascus. He 
retired from the service in 1860, and died suddenly last year at the 
age of seventy. 

Captain Walter Colquhoun Grant, the author of an able and 
Yivid description of Vancouver's Island, published in Vol. xxvii. 
of our Jouinal, died at Saugor, Central India, aged thirty-nine. 
He was the only son of the late chief of the intelligence department 
of the army commanded by the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula. 
He did good service in the Crimean war, and again in India he 
assisted in the siege of liucknow, and succeeded to the command 
of the regiment of irregular cavalry known as 1st Hodson's Horse., 
Que of Captain Grant's last acts was to prepare and transmit to this 
Society a map and paper on Sikkim, which, however, have not yet 
reached their destination. 

James Ormiston M* William, m.d., f.r.s., was chief medical officer 
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to l&e disastraiiB expedition in 1841, under Captain Trotter, R.ir., in 
which his name ia fiuniliar to all who are oonyeraant with the 
history of Niger enterprise. During the return yojagpe of the 
afflicted party, when the snrviTors were mostly fererHBtridteny Dr. 
M*William displayed an energy and demotion which demanded and 
obtained tho most grateful acknowledgment. His experience 
gained on this fearful occasion has been of marked utility to after 
travellers, and is recorded in his well-kuown ' Medical History of 
the Is iger Expedition.' 

The liev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, ^^llose name is so intimately asso- 
ciated with Eastern travel, was the son of a Eabbi, and was bom at 
Weilersbach, in the year 1795. IIo AN'as converted to Christianity 
through his acquaintance with the Count of Stolberg and Bishop 
Seller, and was preTailed npon to enter the Monastery of the 
Bedemptorists at Yal-Saint, near Trihonig. Being nnaUe to 
convince himself of the truth of Bomanism as taught there, he left 
Val-Saint and came to London; and after studying the Oriental 
languages under Dr. Lee of Cambridge, and tlieulogy under the 
late llev. Charles Simeon, commenced liis travels for tlic purpose of 
proclaiming tho Gospel to the Jews, Moliamcdans, and l*agans. Ho 
travelled in Mesopotamia, Persia, Teflis, and the Crimea ; incessantly 
preaching at every town and village ho came to. From 1831 to 
1834, Dr. Wolff proceeded to search for the Ten Tribes. A full 
account of all these wand cringe and of his second journey to 
Bokhara, in order, if possible, to effect the liberation of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly, as also of his visit to the United 
States, .will he found in his works. 

I have now recorded the sad list of those who have, by their 
labours, contrilmted to geographical science and discoveiy. There 
are others whose cheerfnl presence we miss, sedulous attendants of 

our meetings, contributors to our fbnds. But they came to learn, 
not to instruct ; they came to enjoy the fruits which others, with 
toil and danger, had sown and reaped. 



Admiralty Subveys. 

The Coast Surveys in course of execution under the orders of 
the Admiralty, both at homo and abroad, have made tho usual 
progress during the past year. They are conducted by twenty 
different surveying parties, one-half of whom aie employed on the 
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coasts of the United Kingdom ; the remainder in the colonies of 
Australia, Capo of Good Hope, West Indies, Nova Scotia, 2s ew- 
foundland, aod Vancouver Island ; and on the foreign ooasU of 
Syria, Cyrenaica, in Banka Strait, China, and Japan. 

£kgkuid.^Tho Coast SnrToy of the Britiah Isles is so nearly 
eompleie ihafe the aoGonnt of its advanoe from ysar to year must 
nsoessanly be made up of minor topographioal details, wMoli-woiild 
be ont Off plaoe in a general ^ie^ of the progress of geography all 
over the globe, were it not for their important bearing on the safety 
of navi<^ation, and their being of special interest to the numerous 
olass connected with the vast commercial marine of the countiy. 
Beginning then with the south coast: the shores of the Solent, 
Southampton Water, and Tortsmouth harbour have been re-examined 
by Mr. Scott Taylor, b.Km in order to insert the several changes 
that have been cansed by the progress of the nation and the reqnire- 
iDfliils of tfade during the last sixteen years, when the former 
lorvey was made. Ques^ons, too, connected wHh deep-water 
docks, and the extension of Portsmouth harbour, have led to a 
critical examination of the early survoj's of this region — and 
apparently the depth of water on Portsmouth Bar is found to be 
precisely the same. 

In the Channel Islands Mr. Kichards, r.n., is continuing his 
r»«xaminati(m, and, by patiently struggling against the xapid tides 
tliat prevail around that group, has suooeeded in disooTering many 
small rooiks which might have wrecked a vessel. On the coast of 
Devon Captain Stokes, ii.n., with his staff, has completed the survey 
of the Ycalm river and the soundings in Bigbury Bay ; and the • 
chart of Plymouth Sound by Commander Cox, on the scale of 6 
inches to a mile, has been published. In the Soilly Isles Captain 
George Williams has made much progress in the re-examination 
of that intricate group* In the Bristol Channel Commander 
AUdridge has continued the survey of the coast of Glamorganshire, 
and sounded over 180 square miles of ground ; while Mr. Calver, 
B.ir., with his staff, on the east coast, has continued the survey of 
the upper part of the Humber from Hull to Ooole, has re-examined 
the eastern gatway leading into Yarmouth Roads, and the Shingles 
channel at the mouth of the Thames. 

Scotland. — In Argyllshire Commander Bedford and his staff have 
surveyed 14 miles of the open north-west coast of Mull, and 9 miles 
of Loch Linnhe, with 76 miles of the shores of Loch Awe, besides 
aoiaiding pver an aiea of 60 miles. Captain Otter and staff have 
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surveyed Loch Lomond, the Soiind of Barra in the Hebrides, a 
portion of the Isles of Harris and Benbecula, and a part of Rum ; 
while Mr. J efifery has brought to a close the survey of the coast of 
Inverness-shire. 

Ireland. — On the east coast of Ireland Mr. Hoskyn has been 
engaged on the upper part of Lough Strangford and on tbe coast of 
Down, and has sounded over an ana of 65 miles. On the south 
coast Oommander Edye has filled up ilie off-shore soundings that 
were wanting in our charts over an area of 1200 square miles ; he 
has also sounded an area of 800 miles on the north coast. A general 
ch irt of the west coast of Ireland, on the scale of two- tenths of 
an inch to a mile, with numerous small plans, has been published 
by the Admiralty during the past year; as also Dingle and Ventry 
harbours and Blasket Sound, and the outlying fishing-bank and 
almost inaccessible islet of Bockall. 

IMSUnoMwiL — ^While caxelully sounding the bottom and pioneer- 
ing the way for the electric submarine cable between Midta and 
Alexandria, Captain Spratt, with his stal^ in the Ifsdnia, has taken 
advantage of the opportunity a£forded to re-examine the north coast 
of Africa by Cyrenaioa, and to correct its outline ; also to make 
plans of the roadsteads of Tripoli, Benghazi, &o. One of the first 
uses to which the submarine telegraph was put was to determine 
the meridian distance between Malta and Alexandria. This has 
been successfully accomplished by Captains Spratt and Mansell ; 
and the result of these measurements gives 16^ 6' d" as the differ- 
ence, or 29^ 51' 42" as the longitude of the lighthouse at Alexandria ; 
• this determination differs only 14" from that already obtained by 
ohronometric measurements. On Hie coast of Syria Commander 
Mansell and his staff have completed a second sheet of the coast 
from Markab to Cape Bianco, and connected with it several 
important points in the interior, as Ba'albek, Hermon, Jibbel, 
Sunnm, and others. 

The charts connected with the Mediterranean which have been 
published during the past year are as follows : — ^Yaletta harbour, 
Malta, on the scale of 11 inches to a mile; Hhodes Island, on the 
scale of eightptenths of an inch, with enlarged plans of the ports ; 
Scarpanto and Cssso islands, on the scale of 1 inch ; the western 
portion of Crete, on the scale of half an inch, with views and plans 
of ports, completing the survey of this rich and beautiful island ; 
Euripo Strait, in Greece, on the scale of 3 inches; and a general 
chart of the Delta of the Danube,, on half an inch, with (he Sulina 
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month of that river, showing the moreased depth that has been 

gained over the bar by the recent works which have been carried 
out by the International Commission. 

Africa. — On the west coast of Afiica the river Volta has been 
explored as far as the first rapids at about 50 miles from its mouth, 
the Ogun for 40 miles from Lagos to within 4 miles of Abeokiita^. 
and the St. i^ioholas and Bzasa branches for 25 miles from the sea; 
and the sketch-map of each has been pnblished at the Admiralty. 
Tn the Cape Oolony Mr. Frands Skead, b.n., is engaged on the 
coast near Hout Bay. In the early part of the year he accompanied 
Mr. May, r.n., in Dr. Livingstone's new steamer to the Zambesi, 
and made an improved sketch of the five months of that river, and 
more correctly determined their position, while Mr. May proceeded 
with Dr. Livingstone and Bishop Mackenzie to the river BoYiima, 
and explored it for 30 miles from its inouth, which was as far as the 
&Uing water would allow them to ascend : the sketch of this riyer, 
on the scale of 1 inch to a mile, has been published. In the Hed 
Sea a plan of IHssee Island and harbour, and Commander Mansell's 
le-snnrey of tlie Strait of Jnbal, with the Ashraffi reef and islet, have^ 
been engraTed ; and it is gratifying to be enabled to add that the 
intelligent Viceroy of Egypt, His Highness Said Pasha, has caused 
three lights to be establinhed to facilitate the navigation of that 
narrow sea — one on Zafarana point, already lighted ; one on tlio 
Ashraffi reef, at the southern entrance of the Gulf of Suez, which 
will be lighted shortly; and a third on the Dsodalns reef, which is 
to be lighted towards the dose of the year. 

Aao. — The chart of the Persian Ghilf, to which I referred last 
year, by Commander Constable and Lientenaat Stifle, of Her 
Majesty's Indian Navy, has been published at the Admiralty in 
two sheets, on the scale of a quarter of an inch to a mile, with plans 
of several small ports and various views of headlands : it is accom- 
panied by a memorandum on the former charts of this gulf, with a 
table of positions ; and the Sailing Directions are far advanced in 
printing. The whole work is highly creditable to the surreying 
officers of the Indian Navy ; and the chart is one of those selected 
to be sent as a specimen to the International Exhibition. A plan 
of Bahrein has also been completed by Lieutenant Whish. 

In India a gap in the Malabar coast— Thullknob to Borin pagoda 
—has recently been filled up by Lieut. Williams, i.n. ; and thus 
the whole of the west coast of the peninsula south of Bombay has 
been surveyed. Lieut. Taylor, i.n., is engaged in writing the 
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Sailing Diieoiions from Gupe Comorin to tlie entrance of the Peiwaa 
Gulf; while Lieut. Ward is making progrew with those on Hie 
Houth ooa8t of Arabia from Baa al Had to Bab el Mandeb, including 
ISokotra and tilie Gnlf of Aden. Theie still remains some portions 

of this eastern region which it would be highly desirable to exa- 
mine ; and it is nnderhitood that the Secretary of State for Jndia in 
Council luus decided that the work shall be done ; and I believe 
that it may help to advance the cause of geography by giving a 
brief snmniary of these gaps, coupled with the expression of the 
wish of the Geographical Society that an early opportunity may 
ofifer for their being filled up. They are as follows : — 1. The coast 
of Malacca from the Sakshan Biyer to Pnlo Fenang, about 300 miles. 
2. Coast of Qrissa from Santapilly rocks to Point Palmyras, about 
the same distance. 3. The coast from Chittagong to Akyab, at tibe 
head of the Bay of Bengal. 4. The re-examination of the group of 
the Andaman Isles. 5. The west coast of India from Bombay 
northwards to Danu, about 100 miles. G. Bombay harbour on a 
large scale, so as to admit of docks and other engineering works 
being planned upon it. 7. The Batnah coast from Maskat to the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, 250 miles. 8. The coast of Africa 
from Bas Bir to the entnuaceof the Bed Sea, 15 miles. 9. A series 
of ohronometrio measurements thron^^ut the Bay of Bengal and to 
Singapore. 10. A similar series from Bombay westwards to Suez 
and to the outlying islands in the Indian Ocean. 

These two last can only bo well done by a vessel specially de- 
voted to the service, carrying a batch of at least tliirtecn chrono- 
meters. There is no work that could be undertaken that would 
place the hydrography of those seas on a finncr basis than the 
measurements last named ; and I believe that 1 do but give utter, 
ance to the hearty desire of this Society in ej^ressing a wish that, 
before the accomplished surveyors of the Indian Navy are dispersed 
abroad. Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Lidia, than whom no 
one knows better the value of accurate geographical informaticm, 
may be pleased to set this seal to the labours of Eoss, Ilorsburgh, 
Moresby, Elwon, Grieve, Haines, Ethcrscy, and other officers of 
the Indian Navy, who, during the past haLf-centuij', have patiently 
borne the toil and heat of the day to furnish the manner with charts 
by which he may with safety navigate those Eastern seas* 

In the Banka and Gaspar Straits, and near Linga, Mr. Stanton, 
R.N., in H. M. S, Saracen, has materially corrected our charts during 
the past year. It may serve to show our ignorance of the geo- 
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giaphy of those roglun.s in tlio middle of tho nineteenth century, 
when I state that the pojiulons tow n of PaL'ind)ang, in SuniHtra, 
was found to be 14 niih s in erroi' in latitude in all our best maps 
and charts, being placed that much too far to the south. A obui 
of Singapore, by Mr. John Biohards, B.N., has reoentljr been pub- 
lished by the Admirally on the scale <tf 12 inches to a mile ; it 
shows at a glanoe the docks, ooal-whaz£s, and other aooommodation 
at that flonrishing entrepdt of the trade of the East. 

China and Japan. — One hundred and twenty miles of the tipper 
part of tho Yang-tze-Kiang above Hankow lui^s been explored as far 
as Yo-chow-foo, at the entrance of the Tung-ting Lake, as far as 500 
miles above Nanking, during tho past year. In addition to this 
service, Captain Ward in the Actaon, and Lieut. Bullook in the 
Dove, have been employed on the sonthem ooadt of Japan. In the 
mean time some of the results of their labonrs of fonner years haye 
recently been published by the Admiralty — as Port Adams in the 
Gulf of Pechili ; the Liau river up to Niu-chwang, one of the trading 
ports under the treaty ; Chifu or Yentai liarbour ; Talien-whan Bay, 
Wei-hai-wei and Lungmun harbours ; Hai-yun Island, containing 
Thornton Haven, Pechili Strait, and a general chart of the Gulfs of 
Pechili and Liau-tung. The Actceon has just arrived in England, 
after five years' absenoe in tho China Seas, during whioh very mate- 
rial additions have been made by her officers and orew to onr know- 
ledge of the coast, rivers, and outlying islands of China and Japan. 

Australia. — Allusion was made in ih» Address from the Chair of 
last year to the wise liberality of the Australian colonies in sharing 
with the Admiralty the expenses of an organised system of coast 
surveys. Parties, under the command, respectively, of Commanders 
Sidney, Cox, Hutchison, Lieut. Brooker, and Mr. J. Jeffreys of 
the Royal Navy, are now established in New South Wales, Viotoria, 
' South Australia, Tasmania, and Queensland; detailed plans of 
places locally important have been received, and the steady progress 
of an efficient examination of the eztomve lines of seaboard of the 
several provinces may now be o(mfidently anticipated. 

To keep pace with the rapid extension of colonization on the 
shores of tho intertropical part of the east coast, a series of charts 
to connect with tho detailed surveys of the late Captains Owt n, 
Stanley, and Blackwood (which extended from Torres Strait to 
18^'' south), are in the course of oonsiruotion, compiled from the 
detached partial examinations of our naval surveyors from the 
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tiine of Cook to the present date, to be eventually connectecU it is 
to be boped, by tbe rising generation. 

Chaiis of the Coral Sea, embracing on a small scale all these 
coast features, and giving the recent surveys of Captain Denhani, 
R.N., have been published, and prove a great boon to the navigator. 
The labooiB of this officer in the Australian seas, extending over 
nine years' service, deserve more than a passing notice ; but^ limited 
necessarily in tbis Address in time and space, a smnmaiy of tbe 
more salient statistical features can alone be given. 200 sheets, as 
I am informed, of charts, plans, and drawings, axe completed and 
in progress ; 163 positions catalogued ; tbe variation of the compass 
tested afloat 2410 times, and 191 times on shore; 41 islands and 
42 ocean reefs and sunken shoals surveyed ; 700 miles of edge of 
soundings contoured ; and 23 fabulous dangere erased from tbe 
charts. 

Tbe most &vonrable accounts have been received of the secnrity 
of the passage through Torres Strait by the great north-east channel ; 
and the teiftimony appears to be overwhelming in its favonr com- 
pared with those by Baine islet and the nnmerons treacherons 

openings through the barrier reefs near the 12th parallel of 
south latitude. The merchant-ship Castilian, drawing 20 feet, has 
recently made two voyages through the north-east channel in 
sixteen hours. We cannot here forbear paying a passing tribute 
to tbe valued labours of the late Captain Francis Blackwood, r.n., 
who so snccessfolly and clearly defined this remarkable and vain- 
able ofaanneL 

A general chart of Australia in two sheets, with the adjacent 
islands and seas between its ncribem coast and the equator, has also 

been completed during the past year. The authorities and materials 
for this chart have been most extensive : in addition to the well- 
known names of Flinders, King, Wickham, Stokos, Stanley, Black- 
wood, Yule, and Denham, tbe recently-published Dutch charts of 
the Arafura, Banda, and Java seas have been consulted, and the 
northern coast of New Guinea, the shores of New Ireland and New 
Britain, as resulting from various French surveys extending over 
half a century, connected the more recent '6hronometric measure- 
ments of Sir E. Belcher— the whole chart being thus reduced to tbe 
common meridian of Fort Macquarie, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Vancouver Island. — Crossing the Pacific Ocean to the thriving 
colony of British Columbia^ we ^d that Captain George Bicbards, 
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in H. M. S. Msoate, iriih his staff of asBistsnts, has snrreyed 700 

miles, mvoli of it open sea-coast or tlie exposed entrances of the 
•• great soimds on the west side of X'ancouver Island ; during which 
time the party thoroughly sounded over an area ol 4i»u square 
miles in Barclay and Clayoquot or Clakkot sounds, and more gene- 
rally orer 1400 miloB off the entrance to Fuca Strait. In the course 
of the past year plans have been published at the Admizalty o£ 
I^imnalt and Yioioria harbours, on the large soale of 10 inches to 
the mile ; of Haro Strait and Middle Channel, on the soale of 1 inch ; 
and Sailing Directi<mB generally for the straits, harbonrs, and iiTeis 
of this district. 

Newfoundland. — The re- examination of the south coast of New- 
foundland, under Captain Orlebar and his assistants, has made good 
piogieas during the past secison, in the course of which 200 miles 
of sea and harbonr ooast-line have been mapped in six large sheets^ 
gmeroUy on the soale of 3 inches to a mile. At the same time, 
plans of Flaoentia harbonr, Fort Basque, and St Piem Island, on 
the same scale, have been published, as well as Pope and Tangier 
harbours in Nova Scotia— the latter place becoming of importance 
on account of the immediate vicinity of the gold-diggings which 
have been discovered. 

Bay of Fundy. — The tedious survey of this bay of fogs and rapid 
tides is at length complete, and Captain Shortland and his staff 
have moved on to the south-eastern part of the coast of Nova Sootia. 
In the course of the past season they have mapped 27 miles of open 
coast and 154 miles of harbour and river shore-line, sounding over 
an area of 260 square miles. On this eastern coast of America the 
unhappy civil war, and the uncertain state of political affikliB, has 
led to the publication of forty-two sheets of the several charts and 
plans taken from the admirable United States Coast Survey, with 
the Sailing Directions that accompany them. 

West Indies.— ThQ survey of the group of the Grenadines has been 
completed by Mr. Fansons, r.n., and his assistants, and they are now 
inoving on to the island of Sta. Lucia and the port of Castries. In 
the course of the year they have ma]q[»ed 45 miles of ooast-line, and 
Bomded over an area of 810 square miles. The chart of Grenada, 
on the scale of 1 inch, and the plan of St. George's harbour, on the 
scale of 20 inches, have been published. Also, in Texas, plans of 
the entrances of Rio Grande and Brazos river, with the San Luis, 
Aiaofias, and Sabine passes. 

VOL. Ti. w 
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FarMttMi ^tib Compats. — ^BMkmg from the inyestigatioiis thai 
have been m progieai for some time past (whkh hKwe been alluded 

to in former Addresses) by Mr. Frederick J. Evans, r 
Superintendent of the Compass Department of the Admiralty, and 
Mr. Archibald Smith, f.k.s., whose gratuitous labours in this cause 
are beyond all praise, a Manual embracing ample practical and 
theoretioal roles for asoertaming and applying the deviation of the 
oompass in ships is on the eve of publication. This Manual has 
appended to it oharte of the lines of equal wiation, dip, and hori- 
■ontal Ibfoe, hj the examination of whieh the aeaman may become 
familiar with the distribution of these elements, so important as a 
oorrelative branch of science to that of navigalion imder Uie great 
impending changes in naval architecture. It is a gratifying feature 
that these researches should have preceded the sudden demand for 
a new order of iron war-ships. In connexion with this subject, 
Mr. Burdwood, B.N., of the Hydrographio Office, has computed and 
published Tables of the smi's true bearing or azimuth for the 
parallels of 49^ and dO^ n., v^hioh will enable the mariner at once 
to deteimine the amovnt of Tsriation and local deviation combined 
by a simple oompoqn bearing of the son either in the morning or 
the evening — thus affording a constant check to the ever-changing 
deviation in an iron ship, according to whether she heels to star- 
board or port, which in many cases is an unsuspected source of 
^nger. 

Besides the surveys above enumerated as in progress in different 
parts of tJne world, the labours of the Hydrographio Ofi&ce during 
the past year have consisted in the publication, under the imme- 
diate snperintendence of Captain Qeorge A. Bedford, b,n., Assistant 
Hydrographer, of about ninely new and eonrected charts and plans, 
some of which I hare already mentioned. There have also been 
published the usual Tide Tables for two thousand places on the 
face of the globe, Light and Hydrographio Notices acquainting the 
mariner at once with the slighest change or discovery of rock or 
shoal that can affect the safety of navigation. Mr. Michael Walker, 
too, has taken advantage of the leisure afforded by his retirement 
from office, and has examined and corrected about five hundred of 
the Maritime Positioiis, chiefly in the Eastern seas, recently pub- 
lished in the 7th editkm of Baper^s ' Practice of Navigation.' 
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The publication of * The Trigonometrical Survey of the United 
Kingdom' is now completed, mid is oompneed in leTen quarto 
volumes, Tis. 

I. The Prinoipel Triangolatioii, wifh the Figure, Dimensions, and 

Mean Specific Gravity of the Earth derived therefrom, 2 vols. 

II. Levelling, taken in Ireland, 1 vol. 

III. Levelling, taken in England and Wales, 2 vols, 
ly • Levelling, taken in Scotland, 2 vols. 

Thus this great work, which was oommenoed in 1783, ^Jider 

General Boy, b.e., is at length finished. 

In last year's estimates the sum of 1000/. was taken to enable the 
director of the survey to extend the triangulation of England through 
Franoe to the frontiers of Belgium, so as to form a connection be- 
tween the triaugulations of England and Belgium. This operation 
has been completed. The stations selected to form the oonneiion 
across the Chaiinel were St. Peter's Chnroh, between Margate and 
Bamsgate; CdLdham, on the high ground north of Folkestone ; and 
Fairlight, a few miles north of Hastings* From these three stations 
observations were taken to the church at Gravelines, to Mont Couple, 
near Wissant, and Mont Lambert, near Boulogne. 

From these three last-named stations a station raised 74 feet above 
the level of the ground at Ilarlettes, between Boulogne and St. Omer, 
was observed, and then the churches at Cassel and Dunkirk, and then 
ihe station at Mont Eemmel, near Ypres^ in Belgium. The triangle, 
Duikirky Gassel, and Mont Kemmel, is common to the tiiangulations 
of France and Belgium, and is now also made part of the extended 
triangulation of this country, and the lengths of its sides will there- 
fore be independently determined by the gecHnetrioians of the three 
countries from the measured bases in the tlireo countries, and a 
comparison of the results will bo highly interesting ; but the French 
oflEicers who were ordered to observe at the same stations that ours 
observed at, not having been able last year to take the observations 
•cross the Channel, the comparison cannot yet be made. They have 
now, however, returned to this country to recommence their work^ 
and it is to be hoped they will he able to finish it this summer. 

During last year the Belgian geometricians were engaged in con- 

* Ckilonel Sir Henry James, ».&, Sopeiintendait of the Ordnanee Surrey. 
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necting their triangnlatjon with that of Fktunia^ and the FnmiaiiB 
in oonneotuig tbeini with that of Baesia ; and thus we shall ehorilj 
have a oonneoted triangnlalion, extending from the west of Treland 
to "die Oural mountains, and the means of computing the length, of 
an arc of parallel of about 75° in length. 

The electric telegraph now furnishes the means by which the 
difference of longitude between distant places can be determined 
with greater precision than they could formerly be by the trans- 
mission of chronometers from one station to another. 

The Astronomer Boyal will therefore this year re-determine the 
difference of longitude between Yalentiai in the 8.W. of Ireland, 
and the oheervatoiy at Greenwich, by means of the eleotrio tele- 
graph ; and as it will be necessary for the director of the survey to 
connect the station selected by the Astronomer Royal at Valcmtia 
with the triangulation of the kingdom, a joint expedition is now 
about to proceed to Yalentia for this double purpose, and to com- 
plete the quota of work assigned to us for the measurement of this 
great arc of parallel. 

The engraving of the oomplete map of Ireland in outline, on the 
scale of one inch to a mile, was finished last year, and the bill 
foatnres are now being engraved. There are 205 sheets in this 
map. 

The progress of the Cadastral Survey in the north of England and 
Scotland has been greatly retarded in consequence of the very 
numerous and extensive sui-i^eys which have been made by the 
Ordnance in the south of England for purposes connected with the 
defences of the kingdom. 

But as all these have been made on the scales adopted for the 
National Survey, and the plans have been drawn as so many 
sheets of a oomplete survey of tibe counties to which the places 
belong, they wiU foim a part of the Cadastral Survey of Ilngland 
and Wales, should such a measure be decided on ; and as the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, of which Lord Bury was chair- 
man, which was appointed last year to report upon *' the expediency 
of extending the Cadastral Survey to those portions of the United 
Kingdom which have been surveyed upon the scale of one inch to a 
mile only," have reported in favour of it, the cost of the surveys 
made for the defences will go to diminish the cost of the Cadastral 
Survey. 

Jn the north of England^ Yorkshire and Lancashire have been 
published on the 6-inbh scale ; Westmoreland and Durham on the 
25-indh scale; and the survey is in progress in Northumberland 
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ind OnmberlancL A large portion of each of thert oonnfies has 
already been published, and they will be finished this year. The 

last sheets of the 1 -inch map of England and Wales are in the hands 
of the engravers ; we may, therefore, expect that this map, which 
was begun in 1784, will now be soon finished. In Scotland all the 
southern oounties have been published either on the 25-inch or 
d-inch aoalea; and the counties of Forfar, Perth, Stirling, and Dmn- 
htirton are in oonrse of publioation; and the survey ia proceeding in 
Perthshire, Kinoardineshire, and Buteshire. The.l*inoh map of 
Scotland is also in conrse of publication. 

The plans of the eight northern oonnties of Ireland have been 
revised and made perfect in every detail, like the plans of the 
southern counties. This perfect revision was rendered necessary to 
enable the (jJovemment valuators to mark upon the plans every pro- 
perty and tenement ; and this has now been done throi:^hout the 
whole of Ireland. The Ordnance plans are now invariably used for 
the transfer of land under the Landed Estates Court, the eoet of pre- 
paring the plans for the court being ohaxged to the oarriage of the sale 
(if Hie property ; and the same arrangement will doubtless be intro- 
duced here as soon as some progress is made in the Oadastml Survey. 
' Sir Henry James has this year published six sheets of the Mar- 
ginal Lines for the sheets of a map of the whole world, on the scale 
of 2 inches to a mile ; tlio object in view being to' have a map con- 
structed on the largest scale required for geographical purposes, the 
sheets of which can be put together to form a connected map of any 
part of the world, however hagd or however small ; and to avoid 
the confusion arising when we attempt to put together maps of 
different countries, as they are now oonstrueted on different scales 
and on different projeotions. ... 

This is a great undertaking, and one which will require the co- 
operation of a great number of people and some years to accomplish ; 
but the advantages to be derived from having such a grand map of 
the world are obvious ; and it is light that the topographical depart- 
ment of such a countiy as ours should undertake to make it. 

In a discussion upon the relative merits of several projections for 
large portions of tiie earth's surfiice which has been published in the 
last number of the * Philosophical Magazine,' it has been demon- 
strated, that, aflwnTning the errors which all projections of a spheri- 
ttl surfiuse on a plane must neeessarily have, vis., distortion in form 
and distortion in area, are equally objectionable, the distance of the 
point of projection adopted by Sir Henry James in his geometrical 
projection of two-thirds of the sphere, will, for thct projection of a 
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iMmiiplitrd, gire ^tut least poflsiUe dktortaoii of foim and area, and 
tiiai the misrepresentation will be a minimmn. If we draw a 
circle and two diameters in it at right angles to each other, one may 
be taken to represent the plane of projection for the concave 
hemisphere above it, and the point of sight or projection is at the 
distance of half the radios in the prolongation of the other beyond 
its circle. It is now demonstrated that this is the best possible 
projeotioii for » hemispheie, and it akoiild therefore be adopted hj 
all geographers. 

Mbtioboloot.* 

In Meteorology some degree of increased interest has been cansed 
by various discussions and publications, besides an organised system 
of forecasting weather and giving cantionaiy notice of expected 
atonns* 

In treating bo complicated and extenaiTe a subject aa that of oar 
atmosphere and its movements, it is extremely difficult to combine 
mathematical exactness with the results of experience obtained by 

practical ocular observ^ation and much reflection ; but to some extent 
this has been effected recently, the Board of Trade having arranged 
telegraphic and frequent communication between widely-separated 
stations and a central office in London ; by which a means of 
feeUnff — ^indeed one may say mmtaUif teehff — successive simultaneous 
states of the atmosphere over ilie greater extent of our islands is 
established; and an insist into its dynamical laws has been tiiua 
obtained, to which each passing monUi haa added elucidation and 
value. 

Possibly at this time, when extensions of our arrangements to 
ihe Continent are contemi)lated in France, in Hanover, and in 
Prussia (although here there are still persons who doubt, if they 
do not entirely disbelieve their utility), it may be desirable to cir- 
culate an explicit description of the basis, and the nature, of those 
foxecasts and occasional warnings, which have been pror^ed during 
the past year. 

'The first cautionary or storm-waming signals were made in 
February, 1861 ; since which time similar wanungp have been 

^ven, as occasions needed. 

In August, 1861, the first published "forecasts " of weather were 
tried ; and after another half-year had elapsed for gaining experience 

* Adaiial FitsBoj^ Director of the Meteorol<^cal Departmeat, Board of Trade. 
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ty Tiried tentative a»T«iigemqiita, tih» pi weD t gyitem wae o g ^ i MiBh ejL 

Twenty Teporte ave now leoeived eeeh morning (ezeept Sundays), 

and ten each afternoon, besides five from the Continent. Double 
forecasts (two days in advance) are pnbliHlied, with the fall tables 
(on which they chiefly depend), and are sent to six daily papers, to 
one weekly, to Lloyds', to the Admiralty, and to the Hoxae Guardsy 
besides the Board of Trade. 

These fimoasts add almost noHiing to the peouniMry expense of 
tibe systen, while their nsefnlness pfaotaoally is said to be more 
and mm leoognised.* Warnings of storms arise out of tiiem, and 
(Bcarcely enotigh considered) the satie&otion of knowing that no 
very bad weather is imminent may be very great to a person about 
to cross the sea. Thus their negative evidence may be actually 
little less valuable than the positive. 

Prophecies or predictions they are not: the term forecast is strictly 
applicable to such an opinion as is the result of a soientifio oombin»- 
tion and oaloolation, liable to be oooasionally, though noely, marred 
by an unexpected ''downmsh^f of southerly wind, or by a rapid 
electrical action not yet snffloiently indioKtod to our extremely 
limited sight and feeling. We shall know more and more by degrees* 
At present it is satisfactory to know that the measures practised 
daily in these proceedings do not depend solely on one individual: 
they are the results of facts exactly recorded, and deductions from 
their consideration, for which rules have been given. An asustant 
is able to share their responsibility now, and others are advanoing 
in the snbject of dynamical meteorology. 

In order to enable the reader to judge of the basis on which roles 
fbr forecasting probaMe weather are founded, some degree of expla- 
nation may here bo offered — as the method is new in its combina- 
tions, although depending on old or well-known principles. 

Air-currents sometimes flow side by side, though in opposite direc- 
tions, as ** parallel streams," for hundreds or even thousands of miles. 
Sometimes they are more or less superposed : occasionally, indeed 
frequentlyt crossing at various angles ; sometimes combining, and by 
the composition of their forces and qualities causing those varieties of 
weather that are experienced as the wind veers move toward or from 
the equator or the nearest pole; and sometimes so antagonistic in 

• At a recent meeting of the Shareholders of the Great Western Docki at 
Stonehouse, Plymouth, it was stated officially that "the deficiency in revenue) ts 
to be attributed chiefly to the absence of vessels requiring the use of the graving- 
dodn Ibr the purpose of repairing the damages oeeanoned bj ttorms and eatar 
alAes at sea." 

t UencheL 
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their angular ooUision as to oaiise those large circnlar eddies or 
xotetory storms, called cyclones, which are really like the greater 
itorms in all parts of the world, althon^ they do not quite aaBimiWe 
to local whizlwindi, dnat-stoimfl, and other oommoiionB of atmoo- 
pihere, whioh aeem to be more eleotrioal in their oharaoteristioB, if 
not in their origin. 

Whenever a polar current prevails at any place, or is approaching^ 
the air becomes heavier, and the barometer high, or rising. When 
the opposite (equatorial or tropical) prevails or approaches, the 
mercury is low or falla, because the air is, or is becoming, apeoifically 
* lighter, and these changes take place slowly. Whenever, from bbj 
eanaee — eleotrioal, chemioal, or simply meohanioal—eitfaw ounenl^ 
or any oombination of oanentB, oeases to preas onwards withont 
being op^x)sed, a gradnal lightening of the atmosphere, throng a 
greater or less area of hundreds or peibaps tbonsands of miles 
occurs, not suddenly, hut very gradually, and the barometer falls : 
there is less tension. 

To restore equilibrium, the nearest disjyosahle body of air (so to 
speak), or most moveable, advances first ; but an impulse at the 
same time may be giyen to other and greater macooo that— though 
later in arriving — may be stronger, last longer, and cause greater 
pressure, mechanically as well as by combination. Air, like water, 
mingles slowly, either firom above or laterally. 

Taking, wilJi Boy^, north-east and south-west (true) as the wind- 
poles," all intermediate directions are found to be more or less 
assimilated to the characteristics of those extremes, as they are 
nejirer one or other ; while all the variations of pressure or tension, 
many of those caused by temperature, and all varieties of winds, may 
be dearly and directly traced to the operations of two constant priur 
cipal currents — equatorial or tropical, and polai^our north-east 
and south-west. 

It has been proved that storms — ^indeed all the greater oiroulationB 
of atmosphere in the zone between the tropics and polar regions — 
have an eastward motion bodily, while circulating around a centrical 
area. Within the tropics it is otherwise, or westward, — till they 
recurve, moving first toward the nearer polo, direct, and then eastward, 
with more or less direction toward the same pole. 

Clear distinction should be made between those ever alternate 
and often conflicting main currents — tropical or polar, and the local 
effects of their union or antagonism, namely, mixed winds — whether 
westerly or easterly, with occasional eddies^ or cydones, on a larger 
or on a smaller scade. 
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Tbe lower eamni does not Ofdiiuunly eztttud fivr vpwtad (oidj 
some few thoufland yards), and highlands, moimtauis, eapeoiaUy 

ranges of motmtains, alter and impede its progress, so that a Tariety 
of eddy winds, or Btreams of Avind, with local and apparently ano- 
malous eftects, are frequently caused. 

Heat, electrical action, or cold ; condensation of vapour into hail, 
snow, rain, or fog; or its other changes, namely, evaporation, rare- 
iMStaon, and expansion — absorbing heat, and theiefiore oansing eold 
—immediately cause onnents of air, in a degrse proportional to 
snoh influence ; inducing horiaontal motion and dynamical force. 

The polar onrrent alwasrs advaneta from the polar quarter while 
laterally moving eastward (like a ehip making lee-way), being pressed 
towards the east by the tropical flow which advances from the south- 
westward, usually above and at an angle with the polar stream or 
current of air, often mixing with it, but at times separatehj pene- 
trating downward, then sweeping and warming the earth's surface, 
vnoombined with the polar current even while feeling its ap- 
proaching inflnence, and thus, as it were, forcing passagss between 
streams of chilling pdar air that at the same time are moving in 
opposite and nearly parallel directions. 

At times, after a continuance of tropical air-cnrrent, or during its 
general prevalence, a polar flow or separate stream of air (electric, 
cold, dry, and of gi*eater pressure or tension than the prevailing 
body of air then next the earth) passes above, chilling and other- 
wise inflnenoing the lower air through which, at some places, it 
penetrates completely. 

These movements of air-currents are shown donds crossing 
the heavenly bodies, by the visible characteristics of those donds, 
and by simultaneous observations of tempemtore, tension, force <tf 
wind, and its true direction, at many places. 

It is very interesting as well as practically useful to mark how 
these inroads or mixtures of air- currents occur, and to note their 
beginnings or endings at a few places considerably separated ; such, 
for instance, as Copenhagen and Lisbon, Gal way and Heligoland, 
Jersey and Aberdeen, Queenstown (or Yalentia) and Berwick or 
Yarmouth, with intermediate places. But this special feature may 
be better referred to after a few other considerations have been 
submitted as preliminary. 

Dynamical force, pressure of air in motion, is generated by dis- 
turbed equilibrium, whether electrically by heat or cold, mecbanic- 
ally by aqueous expansion into gas, by contraction into rain, snow^ 
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or ioe, or hj preyiontly indvoed aotion of aor-oamntB aaoEibng Hum- 
selTos, with tiieir fneitia. 

Hence it follows that no great distnrbwaoe of equable temperature, 
tension, drymess, or moisture, can occur without a proportionate 
d}Tiamical force, tending to cause currents of air, or •wind, however 
resisted, deflected, or otherwise affected by similar and simuItaiieouB 
aotums, more or less in opposition or in combination* 

Sometimes Hieir opposition is so eqnal, and eqnilibriuTn is so 
oomplete, thai a oslm is the result, no sensible mofYement lionBon- 
tally along the earth's sm&oe being peroeptible. 

Frequently oombination oooors, and ^^namioal elfeoto are pro- 
duced in proportion. These are particularly evident in the meetings 
of tropical and polar winds (by the west), by their Hiibj;equent con- 
tinuance in strength as mixed winds, and by the concurrence or 
oombination of cyclones. 

Succespive, or rather oonsecutiye, gyrations, circuits, or cyclones, 
olten affeot one another, acting as temporary mutual checks, until a 
eombinatkm and joint action ooouis; their union oaosing then 
much greater eflbots, asmaj be seen even in wator-ourrents as well 
as in the atmosphere itself. 

Between the tropics and the polar regions, or in temperate aones, 
the main currents are incessantly active, while more or less antago- 
nistic, from the causes above mentioned ; besides which, wherever 
considerable changes of temperature, development of electricity, 
heavy rain, or these in combination, cause temporaiy disturbance a£ 
atuiospherio equilibrium (or a much altered tension of air), those 
grand agents of nature, tibe two great currents, speedily more by 
the l&ut risktuiff Kms to restore equilibrium, or fill the oomparatiTe 
Toid, One current arnv es, probably, or acts, sooner than the other ; 
but invariably collision occurs of some kind or degree, usually oooa* 
sioning a circuit, a cyclonic (or ellipsonic) gyration, however little 
noticed when gentle or moderate in force. 

As there must be resistance to moving air (or a conflict of currents) 
to cause gyration, and as there are no snch causes on a large scale 
near the equator, there are no storms (except looal squalls) in veiy 
low latitudes. 

It is at some distance, from about 5** to 20% from the equator iliai 
hunricanes are occasionally felt in their violence. They originate 
in or near ihose hot and densely-clouded spioes, sometimes spoken 

of as the " thud-ring" where aggregated aqueous vapour is at times 

condensed into heavy rain (partly with vivid electrical action), and 
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a oomporative yacTiTim is suddenly cauped, towards which air mshes 
from all sides. That which arrives from a higher latitude has a 
westwardly, that from a lower an eastwardly, tendency, due to the 
earth's rotation and to the change of latitude, whence a chief 
oanae of the oydone's inyKriable lotatioii ia one direction, as abovtt 
explained. * 

The hnnioane, or oyolone, is impelled to the west in low latitodes, 
liecanse thetendeni^ of both onrrents there is toihe westward along 
the sniiioe, although on«— the trofnoal — ^is mnoh less so, and be- 
comes actually easterly near the tropic, after which its equatorial 
centrifugal force is more and more evident, while the westwardly 
tendency of the polar current diminishes ; and, therefore, at that 
latitude hurricane cyclones cease to move westward (recurve), go 
then easterly, and on toward the polar quarter. 

Great and important changes of weather and wind are preceded 
as well as aoeompanied, by notable alterations in the state of the 
atmosphere* 

Sach changes, being indicated at some places sooner than at others 
aronnd the British islands, give frequent premonitions ; and there- 
fore great dififerenccs of pressure (or tension) shown hy harometer, of 
temperature, of dryness or moisture, and direction of wind, should 
be considered as signs of changes likely to occur soon. 

It will be observed, on any continued comparison of weather 
reports, that during the stronger winds a far greater degree of uni- 
fbnniij and regolarily is shown than during the preiralenoe of 
moderate or li^t breezes ; and this should be remembered in for«* 
easting weather. 

When neither of the greater and more extensiTe atmospheric 

currents is sweeping across the British islands (currents of which 
the causes are remote, and on a large scale), the nature or character 
of our winds approaches, and is rather like that of land and sea 
breezes in low latitudes, especially in summer. 

El&er the oooler sea-wind is drawn in oTer land heated by the 
summer sun, or cold air from firostf heights, snow-eovered land, or 
chilly valleys, moves towards Ihe sea, which is so unifonn in temper* 
lature for matny weeks together, changing so slowly and but little, in 
eomparison wiih land, during the year. These light variables may 
at such times be numerous, simultaneously, around the compass on 
the various coasts of the British islands. 

Frequently it has been asked, *' In this country, how much rise 
or Ml of the glasses may foretell remarkable change or a dangerous 
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ifeorm?"' To whidhotn now be replied, *'Gmtdi«iigeB or Bfe^^ 
are usually ahown by &11B of barometer exoeeding half an inob, and 
by differenoee of temperature ftToeeding aboat fifteen degrees. 

Nearly a tenth of an inch an hour is a fall presaging a storm or 
very heavy rain. The more rapidly such changes occur, the more 
rifik there is of dangerous atmospheric commotion." 

As all barometric instruments oft^n, if not usually, show what 
may be expected, a day or even days in advance, rather than the 
weather of the present or next few hours; and as wind, or its 
direotion, affeots tfaem moeb more than rain or snow, due allowanoe 
sbonld always be made tar days as well as &r bonrs ia oome. 

The general effect of storms is Mt uneqnally in these islands, and 
lesB inland tban on onr ooasts. Wind is diminished or obeoked by 
its passage over land. The mountain ranges of Wales or Scotland, 
rising two to four thousand feet above the ocean level, have great 
power to alter the direction and prolmbly the velocity of wind, 
independently of alterations caused by changes of temperature a^ 
elevations. 

Extensiye obanges, showing differences of pressure above oi; 
below the noimal or mean level, amoonting to nearly an inch, or 
thereabouts, are certain to be followed by a marked commotion <^ 
the elementB in the course of a few days. If the &11 has been 
sadden, or the rise very rapid, swift but brief will be the resnlting 
elementary movement ; if slow or gradual, time will elapse before 
the change, and the altered state of weather will take place more 
gradually, but last longer. 

Notice may thus be obtained and given a few hours, or a day, os 
even some days, before any important change in the weather actoally 
ooears. 

Having such knowledge, it obvionsly follows that telegrapbio 
warning may be sent in any direction reached by the wiree; and 
that occasionally, on the occurrence of very ominous signs — baro- 
metric and other, iucludiiig always those of the heavens — sucli cau- 
tions may be given before storms as will tend to diminish the risks 
and loss of life so frequent on our exposed and tempestuous shores. 
Barometers show the alterations in tension — or, so to speak, the 
pulsations, on a laige scale— of atmosphere ; and disgrams express to 
practised observers what the indicator-card'* of a steamrcylindex 
shows to a skilful engineer. 

Our own islands have very peculiar fooilities for meteorological 
communication by telegraph between outlying stations on the sea-> 
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ooast and a central platse, all being at •OBtafty the same leTol, and 

nearly all comparatiyely uninfluenced by mountain rang;e.s. 

And now the results are, that, having daily knowledge of the 
weather (including ordinary facts of a meteorological nature) at the 
extreme limits and centre of our Britiah ialands, we are warned of 
any great ohange taking place ; the greater atmospherical chaogea 
being mearared hy days rather tban by hoim. Only looal chaoges, 
boweirer -violent they may be occafiionally (and dangerons in propor- 
tion to their enddenness and Tiolenoe), only those changes are nnfelt 
at a distance, and do not influence great breadths — such as hundreds 
of miles area of atmosphere — horizontally. 

Some special, and to many ])( rson8 entirely new, considerations 
should here be mentioned, as they are now practically valuable in 
connection with forecasting weather. 

When opposing ourrenti of air meet, their masM must ocmtiniie 
in motion a certain time, either rotating; or asoending, or going 
onward horizontally in comhinatioiL 

liasses of air, either of polar or tropical origin, so to speak, 
returning (when driven back by stronger opposition), at first, and 
for a certain time, retain the characteristics of their peculiar and 
very different natures. 

* In our latitudes there is a continuous alternation of air-currents, 
each specifically different, and denoting approadi by marked 
diaraoteristics ; and we haTo proved, by suooessiTe series of simul* 
taneouB statical observations over a wide range— embiaoiag Soot- 
knd, Ireland, all England, and adjacent islands— that, while these 
alternating or circuitously-moTing currents are thus incessantly 
passing, the whole body of atmosphere, filling our temperate zone, 
is moving gradually toicards tJie eastj at an average rate of about 
5 geographical miles an hour (from 2 to 8 miles). 

During strong -westerly winds this eastward motion is greatly 
increased, and in easterly gales it is proportionately diminished, as 
measured by its passage along a horiaontal snrliMje of earth or ocean. 

Snowing these circumstances, and having accurate sfatioal 
observations of these various onrrents at selected outlying stations, 
showing pressure (or tension), temperature, and relative dryness, 
with the direction and estimated horizontal force of wind at each 
flace simultaneously f the dynamical consequences are already measur- 
able approximately on geometrical principles ; and, judging by the 
past, there appears to l»€ reasonable ground for expectation that 
meteorological dynamics will be soon subjected to mathematical 
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analysis and aooBvate fomralas. The iaots now weighed and mea- 
sured mentaUj-— in wliat mMj be oontoUy called foreoasting weaUier 
*-«re the difeotaon and Ibroe of aiixninreats or wind, reported tele- 
graphically to the central station in London from many distant 
stations, their respective tension and temperature, moisture or 
dryness, and their changes since former recent observations. 
These show whether any or either movement or change is on the 
increase or deoreaee ; whether a polar ctirreat is moving laterallj 
off, passing from our statiwu towards Enxopey or approaching ns 
Idobi tiie Atlantio; whether moving direct towaids the south-west- 
ward with great Telocity, or with slow progress. If moving ftst 
in the direction of its length, it will approach England more firom 
the east — its speed direct being 20 to 50 or 80 miles an hour ; 
while its constant lateral or easterly tendency (like a ship's leeway 
in a current), being only 5 miles an hour, is then insensible to us 
(though clearly deducible from other facts ascertained), and is that 
much in alteration of actual directicm, as well as of what would, 
otherwise be the velocity of that polar current. 

With the 'opposite fHrinmpal current — ^the efoatorial or aonth* 
wester)^, more briefly end ccMrrectly, tio|d(»d---simihur but opposite 
results occur. The direct motion from a south-westerly quarter ia 
aooelemted sensibly to our perception by part of the eastward con- 
stant (about 5 miles hourly), and therefore a body of air approaches 
us sooner (other things being equal) from the westward than it 
does from the eastward. 

To seamen accustomed to navigate in ships making leeway while 
in currents setting variously over the groimd, such movementSy 
COBQ^cated as ik»y migr i^fkpear, are familiar. There are the 
ship's headway, leewayi and 4rift to be considered, in combination 
with the motion or currsnt-reto of the buoyant water, and that per- 
haps an upper current, differing from one beneath, while each is 
passing across the bottom or bed of the eea beneath all. 

But the motes circling in a beam of light across a draught of 
dusty air may perhaps show what is meant by such combined and 
varying motions of iluid, elastio, and mobile air, as are here men- 
tioned. 

One important consideration is the disposal or progress of bodies of 
air united, or mixed, or contiguous to each other, after their meetiii^ 
— either directly opposed or at an angle— on the earth's (or ocean's) 
sur&oe. They do not vanish* They cannot go directly upwards, 
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mgdotA gmyitatioii; wertwud thiey caimot (goneiAlly) go when 
there is coUisioii or ineetuig» beoause the momentnm, elastioitj, and 
extent of the tropical antitrade," * or MNith-weater, usually oTer- 

powers any direct polar current, or rises over it and more or less 
allects the subordinate one below by the friction of its eastward 
prossnre. Downward there is no exit ; eastwardly (towards the 
east) the accumulating air must go, and this tendency continued 
causes the varieties of wind from the westward ; being more at leas 
aisDedy more or less purely pc^ or tropioal, aa either one prevails 
in oombination. 

After a body of air has passed and gone to some distance south- 
ward or northward, it ncay be stopped by an adTaneing and more 

powerful moiSH of atmosphere, which is moving in a direction con- 
trary to or diagonally across its line of force. If their appulse be 
gradual and gentle, only a check occurs, and the weaker body is 
pushed back until its special qualities, respecting temperature and 
jnoisture, are so masked by. those of its opponent as to be almost 
obliterated ; but if these currents meet with energy at rery different 
teviperatures and tensions, rapid changes sre noticed as the wind 
shifts, and dreuitous eddies, storms, or oydones occur. 

Otherwise, when thmr meeting is, as first mentioned, gradual, 
there is the return of a portion of either current (which previously 
prevailed), either direct or deflected — deflected even through more 
than one quadrant of a circle — by its advancing opponent, and * 
retaining for some considerable time its own previous charac- 
teristios. Thus we have fox short times cold dry winds from the 
south-west, instead of the usual warm and moist cmes $ or winds of 
the latter kind from the north, instead of cold ones. 

The circuitous tendency of air in motion, and the numeoroua 
impediments to its horinontsl progress, such as land, ranges of 
mountains, hills, or even cliffs, induce many a deviation from 
normal directions, extremely puzzling to the student of this 
subject ; but so retentive is air of its tension and temperature for a 
time, that, like currents in the ocean, each may be traced by its 
characteristics as long as within our insular web of stations. 

When the polar current is driven back by a tropical advanoing 
from a southerly direction gradually, their action united becomes 
iouth-easterly (from the south-eastward) ; and as the one or other 
prevails, the whid blows more from one side of east or from the 

other. Time is required to produce motion in the air— horizon- 

• 

^ Sir John Heneli«rf ezoeUent tem. 
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tally—and moie time is indiapenaable for its gradual oeaaatioiL from 
moTement. 

. Stattoal effeots are notioed «t obaervatoriesy or by oar«M obseryera 
anywhere, some bonrs or days before notable dynamioal eonse- 
qnenoee oooar. 

When a body of atmosphere is moving from or towards the pole, 
ite impelling force (vis a tergo) may oeaee ; while the mass itself has 
a certain impetus or momentum. 

Diminishiag tension then results at the place of checked energy, 
and the npper onrrent (always present) descends. At the same time 
there ie an alteration of tension at tibe fSurther extreme, which is 
meeting and mingling with, if not resisting, ehedked, and deflected 
by the ad-vanoing opponent 

Oonaeqnent on fhia an extent of air, leaehing, perhaps, aoroflB 
some hundred miles, becomes, as it were, isolated. Detached from 
its original source and maintenance, whether polar or tropical, and 
then quite surrounded by air of a different character, it is impelled 
in new and varying directions, still retaining for a time more or 
less of its charaoteriatios, until altered entirely, and totally inooipo- 
rated with its ooni|neror. 

Henoe we aometimeB have oold tropical wind, with eleotrioal 
and other polar ohaxacteriBtioB (for a limited time only), before the 
tropical predominatee; or, on tiie other hand, a warm polar air- 
onrrent, with tropical peonliarities. 

Moreover, in addition to these causes of apparent inconsistency or 
irregularity are the results of circling currents — streams of air 
retaining their features, although changed, it may be even totally, 
in direction along the earth's surface ; besides a variety of merely 
local alterations, such as are effected by high landa, or Talleys, or 
coast-lines. All theee, and many other minor considerations, ong^ 
to be fomiliar and present to a forecaster of weather, who would 
judge comprehenaiyely according to obeeryed fods and ascertained 
lawB. 

Lonariats and Astro-meteorologiatB support theories which, if in 
accordance with facts, would affect our whole atmosphere, or a hemi- 
sphere, or at least an entire zone, in a similar way, on account of the 
(supposed) influencing causes acting over all the rotating earth, and 
not only over Europe, or its adjacent islands. 



At the Board of Trade from thirty to forty weather- telegrams are 
received daily (except Sundays), and the present forecasts, or pre- 
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snonitioDS of weather, are drawn up on ilie following amngement. 
Districts are thus assumed : — 

1. Scotland. 

2. Ireland, anrand the coasts. 

3. West Central (Severn to the Solway), coastwise. 

4. South-West England (from the Severn to Southampton), by 
the coast. 

6. South-East England (Wight to Thames). 
6. East Coast (Thames to Tweed). 

As newspaper space is very limited, and as some words are used 
in different senses by ▼arions persons, extreme care is taken in 
selecting those for snch brief, general, and yet sufficiently definite 
sentences as will snit the purposes satisiiMstorily. 

^ Such words as are commonly found on published scales of force, or 
nature of wind and weather, are generally understood, and there- 
fore are used in prtforence toothers, however apparently expressive. 

In .saying on any day what the probable character of the weather 
will be to-morrow, or the day after, at the foot of a table showing 
its observed natnxe that very morning, a limited degree of informa- 
tion is offered for about two days in advance, which is as &r as may 

I be trusted generally, on an ayerage, though at times a longer premo- 
nition might be given with sufficient accuracy to be of occasional use. 

Minute or special details, such as showers at particular places, or 
merely local squalls, are avoided ; but the general or average cha- 
racteristics, those expected to be principally prevalent (with but few 
exceptions) the following day and the next after it, including the 
nights (not those of the weather actually present), are cautiously 
expressed, after careful consideration. Ordinary variations ^ 
cloudiness, or dear sky, or rain, of a loaxl or only temporary cha- 

I raoter, are not noticed usually. 

That a broad general average or prevalence is kept in view, referring 

' to a day or more in advance, and to a district, rather than only to 
one time or place, should be remembered by the reader. 

The great practical difficulty is in separating the effect on the 
ndnd of present states of air, weather, and clouds, from abstract 
considerations of what may be expected on the morrow or next 
following day. 

I As meteorolc^fioal instruments usually foetell important changes 
by at least a day, or much longer, we have to consider what wind 
and weather may be expected from the morning observations, com- 

. pared with those of the days immediately previous, as indicative of 
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the morrow's weaiher, and of the day after, at eabh place ; to take an 
awroffe of those expectations for each dUtriot ooUeGtively, in groupt; 
^aud then tu estimate the dynamical effects which may be anticipated 

as the legitimate consequences of such relative tensions, tempera- 
tures, and dryness, oecusiuning mure or less inequality in the 
atmospheric equilibrium, and thus causing greater or less horizontal 
motions of air-currents, or ordinary winds. 

Comparisons of the moist and dry thermometers are very nseful, if 
well observed, in telling the hygrometiio condition of air; and 
thence, with other fiusts, showing how either onrrent prevails, or has 
relative influence — a point of much importance in forecasting a 
change of wind either way, as well as the probability of rainy or dry 
■weather. A guod electrometer is not yet available at our out- 
stations, lutwcver desirable such an instrument would be, in express- 
ing, not only relative electrical states of air, but what, till a better 
term is offered, may, perhaps, be called the polarity/ of oar atmosphere 
(if not its polarisation). 

Whether there is a condition, or relative position of the particLes of 
air, in a tropical current, differing from either in a polar current — 
analogous to the polarisation of light — and whether there is a dixect 
connexion between these main currents and electro-magnetic, espe- 
cially those mysterious earth-currents, are questions easy to ask ; 
but excessively dillicult to be answered, even by philosophical 
physicists of the liighest einineuce. To such authorities, however, 
the writer would appeal for some particular consideration of the 
following facts : — 

With polar currents of air, electrioity is above par, or plua ; the 
air is harsh, clouds in it have a hard, oily appearance, animal as well 
as vegetable life is peculiarly affected in various imnjliaT vrays, 
tension is above par ; and all these peculiarities are constant qualities 
independent of temperature of night or day, and of the time of year. 

With the opposite or tropical current, different effects are well 
known to most jieople ; but the comparative absence of electrical 
tension (or plus electricity), the soft, watery aspect of clouds in such 
air, and the absence of hard edges or outlmes, unless influenced in 
some degree by the polar element, have not been noticed generally, 
though they are properties expressive of tropical winds solely (west 
to south in this hemisphere) in their (unmixed) purity . 

In all frequented parts of the world, these peculiar characteristics 
of the so-called easterly and westerly winds have been carefully 
noticed, and found to be irrespective of locality, — land or water, 
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whether unth an ocean to the east, or with a contuient in that 
direction, or the conyerse. It may be remarked, in passing, that 

easterly winds everywhere (prevalent, not merely teniporaiy cur-» 
rents), either mixed or deflected, arc polar — derived more or less from 
the nearest pule ; and that so-called westerly winds are tropical, 
from a tropical direction, or mixed tropical and polar cunt nta. 
There is much to be remarked, in connexion with these distinctive 
featares, respecting atmospherio colonrS} clouds, auroras, and 
meteors, but not admissible here. 



Outline maps, with movable windmaikers, and cyclone glasses or 
horns, are useful in forecasting weather ; and full consideration 
should be given to the probable position, direction, extent, and 
degree of progress of those centrical areas or nodes round which the 
. prinoipal currents usually circulate, or turn, as they meet and alter, 
combine with, or succeed one another. 

Here dynamical considerations, wiHx comprehensive comparisons 
of statical facts, are most important ; and to treat them even ap- 
proximately well, with such quick despatch as is rc(j[uisite, demands 
aptitude and experience. 

Those who are most concerned about approaching changes, who 
are going to sea, or on a journey, or on a mere excursion ; those who 
have gardening, agricultural, or other out-door pursuits in view ; 
may often derive useful cautionary notices from these published 
expectations of weather : although (from the nature of such subjects) 
they can be but scanty, and imperfect, under present circumstances. 

Objection has been taken to such forecasts, because they cannot 
be always exactly correct, for all places, in one district. It is, how- 
ever, considered by most persons that general, comprehensive 
expressions, in aid of local observers, who can form independent 
judgments from the tables and their own instruments, respecting their 
immediate vicinity, though not so well tor distant places, may be very 
usefol as well as interesting : while to an unprovided or otherwise 
uninformed person, an idea of the kind of weather thought probable 
cannot be otherwise than acceptable, provided that he is in no way 
bound to act in accordance with any such views, against his own 
judgment. 

Like the storm -signals, such notices should be merely cautionary^ 
to denote anticipated disturbance somewhere over these islands, with- 
out being in the least degree compulsory, or interfering arbitrarily 
with the movements of vessels or individuals. 

0 2 
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CerUin it is, that^ although our oonolusiiHU may be inooneot, 
OUT judgment erroneous, the laws of nature and the signs afforded 
to man are invariably tme. Acomrate interpretation ia the real 
deficiency. 

Seamen know well the marked characteristics of the two great 
divisions of wind, in all parts of the world, and do not care to 
calculate the intermediate changes or combinations to two or three 
points. They want to know the quarter whence a gale may be 
expected — ^whether northerly or southerly-^in general terms. 

Every seaman will admit, that however nsefali and therefore 
desirable, it would be to know exactly the hour of a storm's com- 
mencement— as our acquaintance with meteorology does not enable 
such times to be fixed — the next best thing is to have limits assigned 
for extra vigilance and duo precaution, wliicli limits are clearly 
stated, in all the printed popular instructions, to be from the time of 
hoisting the signal until two or three days qftervoards. 

But, say some, and justly — are ships to remain waiting to avoid a 
gale that after all may not happen ? Are fishermen and coasters to 
wait idle, and miss their opportunities? By no means. All that the 
cautionary signals imply, is **Look out** "Be on your guard." 

Notice your glasses, and the signs of the weather," " The atmos- 
phere is much disturbed." 

Perhaps sufficitnt thought has not always been given to the con- 
sideration of mere pecuniary loss by wear and teai-, risk, accident, 
delay, and demurrage, caused by a gale at sea ; balanced against the 
results of waiting for a tide or two, perhaps once in two months, 
when cautioned by a storm-signal. 

Be this as it may with coasters, short traders, or even screw- 
colliers, the question is entirely different with oidinary over-sea or 
foreign-going ships ; especially when starting from a southern or 
from a western port. To such vessels a gale in the Channel, or 
even during the first day or two after clearing the land, must 
always be very prejudicial. Of&oers and men are mutually strange ; 
things are not in their places, often not secured; and the ship, 
perhaps, is untried at sea. Of course, however, these remarks are 
inapplicable to fine, first-dass ships ; and to powerful, well-managed 
steamers, independent of wind and weather, which start at fixed 
hours. 

It is scarcely too much to &iy, even now, that if due attention be 
paid on the coasts to cautionary signals — and, at the Central Office, 
to the telegraphed reports — no very dangerous storm need be 
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anticipated without more or less notice of its approach being 
generally communicated around the British Islands ; or to those 
particular coasts which probably may be most affected by its 
greatest strength. 

But this hardly applies to our extreme outposts, snoh as Jersey, 
Valencia, Nairn, and Heligoland, because their remoteness, in- 
valuable as that condition is for warning other places nearer the 
centre, is an obvious reason why they cannot always be forewarned 
themselves. 

In using the daily Weather Reports, it ought to be kept in mind 
that only one state of atmosphere in twenty-four hours is there 
recorded (excepting for rainfall) ; therefore it is only by comparisons 
and due reference to previous reports that probable consequences 
can be fairly inferred. It is advisable, in considering the forecasts, 
to look at the second as in some degree part of the first; time of 
weather continuing not being a certain or reliable notice. 

In oonolusion, it may be impressed on the reader, that this system 
is a tentative experiment. Each month, however, has lutherto added 
useful facts, and increased our acquaintance with the difficult, 
though not uncertain, dynamics of the subject. Nothing, however, 
could have been well effected in an attempt to apply meteorology 
to daily practice with confidence, had not a foundation of facts, 
existed in the works of scientific authorities — whose statical re- 
cords and invsluable deductions afforded a sufficiently extennve 
basis on which to rely while fitilising modem powers of communi- 
cation by telegraph, from any stations, simultaneously. 

Surveys of Spain.* 

We leam from our correspondent, M. Goello, the accomplished 
geographer, who is now directing the topographical survey of Spain, 
thai the following additions to our science have recently been made. 

During the year 1861 persevering progress has been made in the 

great trianguhition of tlie country. 

All the chains of the triangles of the first order have already been 
studied, including those which relate to the whole circumference of 
the kingdom. 

The chains of the meridian of Madrid, both to the north and to 
the south of that capital, have nearly all been measured, and will be 
completed before the end of the present year. 

* Signor CocIIo, Corr. Member, r.g.s., Director of the Topographical Depart* 
ment ia Spain. (Translated by Dr, Hodgkin, Hon. Foreign Secretary.) 
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The parallel of Madrid to fhe west has been finiahed oAUxbs the 

frontier of Portugal ; and the measurement of the triangles of the 
parallel of Ciudad Keal to Badajoz has been commenced. The tri- 
angles required to complete the spaces to the west of the meridian 
of Madi'id have been laid down as far as that of Salamanca. 

Tlie triangulation of the second order is finished for the whole 
piOTinoe of Madrid, as well as that for a part of the adjacent ooimtiy. 
We are now only waiting for the results of the last <»lodlation8 for 
compensation, which hare jnst been completed, in order to fix the 
length of the great base of Madridejos, and begin the long calcola- 
tion of the work which has been done. 

This year these different undertakings will bo continued, and 
signals will bu fixed for the measurement of the parallel to the cast of 
Madrid, with the intention of making, concurrently with this work, 
simultaneous and reciprocal ohservations to determine the geodistio 
level, and settle with accuracy the elevation of Madrid above the 
Meditenanean, presumed at present upon the most received existing 
calonlations to be 660 mitres, which is, perhaps, within ten inches 
of the truth. 

The topographical labours thus undertaken in the province of 

Madrid will be continued during tho year. The corre!^ ponding land 
registration will at the same time be proceeded with, and the levels 
will be very carefully taken. 

The maps are on the scale of ttW* yir ^'^^ cities aud build- 

ings. The classifications, territorial valuations, and dispositions in 
the public archives, will commence as soon as a portion of the pro- 
vince is completed. The topography is executed with very great 
accuracy. 

During the past year a portion of the Tagus, and of its tributary 
the Gallo, has been mapped to form a portion of the hydrography 
of Spain. 

The geological department has completed its work in the pro- 
vinces of Burgos, Santander, and Madrid, and has commenced with 
those of Leon, Zamora, and Avita. 

In the department of Woods and Forests various topographical 
details have been obtained in the provinces of Santander, Burgos, 
Yalencia, Asturias, Oviedo, and Leon. 

All these works have been executed under the direction of tho 
Funta-Gcncral of Estadistica, who is appointed by the Goveniment 
to take charge of scientific researches regarding the Spauibh 
territory. 

« 
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The Hydrographio Department has published Tariona intenating 
works, more especially some on the Philippine Islands. 

The War Department has completed the itinerary of Navarre, and 
published a beautiful atlas of the campaign in Africa, accompanied 
with very interesting topographical documents. The itineraries of 
different provinces aie in progress, and some of them will be 
shordy pnbUshed, 

The resolts of the statistioal retoms made at the close of the year 
I860 are now in the press, nnder the direction of the Statistical 
Board. This is also the case with a Tery complete Directory of all 
our provinces. Similar returns from the colonies have likewise been 
made, and will soon be published. 

The same department has published Geological Memoirs regard- 
ing the provinces of Avita and Leon, and likewise the Topography 
of the province of Madrid, with a geological map. The whole of 
these a^e due to Don Coriano di Prado. 

The plans for railways, canals, and roads, made for the most part 
by the Department of Pablic Works, have been prepared with seal 
and aotiTity, and some interesting results haye been obtained in 
relation to topography and comparative levels of the country. A 
Memoir lias likewise been published respecting the Public Works 
in Spain, and is accompanied with a map. 

Other interesting works by private individuals have been finished, 
and in some instances published, amongst which are essays on the 
ancient Geography of Spain ; and special mention must be made of a 
memoir on tlie site of the dly of Munda, which obtained the prize 
cf the Academy of Histoiy. 

M. Coello has continued the publication of his Provincial Atlas, 
and has recently brought out the maps of four provinces. In the 
beginning of last year he published a general Ma]^ of Spain, cor- 
rected from the most recent data, a copy of which he has kindly 
presented to our Society, 

Russia.* 

Although important questions of social and political reform have 
been engaging the attention of all intellects in Bussia, yet the 
advance of geographical science there, I am happy to say, has not 
been retarded. 

The Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg continues to 
display its wonted sseal and activity. Fresh materials are yearly 

* John Miohdl, Esq., r.B.o.8. 
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oontributed by it towarcU the elacidation and amplification of the 
geography both of Buflsia and of the regions by which that ooimtry 
is bounded. 

The expedition aent to e^q^lore Eastern Siberia has made oon- 

aiderable pro^reas in its labours. Aooording to latest acooimtB, 

from Port St. Olga, Mr. Schmidt, chief geologist of the expedition, 
had started to examine the coast from the estuary of the Amur to 
Possiet harbour. Mr. Glehn, his coadjutor, was employed in a 
geological exploration of the island of Sahalin, while Mr. Bry Ikin 
directed his attenticA to its ethnography. On the return of the 
expedition to St Petersbmg in the automn of the present year, and 
on the termination of the labonrs connected with it, the Imperial 
{geographical Society will devote its time and means to further 
Bcientilic enterprise. The Conncil have already under consideration 
the adoption of measures for organising three new expeditions. One 
will examine the causes that have led to the gradual shallowing of 
the Sea of Azof; the object of the second will be to explore that 
portion of the Bussian frontier which adjoins the Chinese territory 
on the east; the character of the third will be statastico-ethnogra- 
phical, and the field of its Ubonis will be the interior governments 
of Bnssia. 

The progressive shallowing of the Sea of Azof had attracted atten- 
tion for many years. It was supposed to be caused by ballast being 
thrown overboard fiom merchant-vc^iselH. On this supposition it 
was at one time proposed to prohibit the entrance into the Sea of 
Azof of all ships, either Bussian or foreign, not ballasted with water. 
The Government, however, did not adopt this measure, as donbts 
were entertained of the correctness of the above supposition. 

In 1860 the Academy of Sciences of St Petersbnrg arrived at the 
ooncltision that the shoaling of the Sea of Azof had been going on 
for centuries ; that it was not general, but only limited to certain 
parts ; that it was not produced by a discharge of ballast, but was 
attributable to diiferent local conditions, such as the State of the 
sea-bottom, proximity of the steppe, violence of winds and currents, 
Sbo, It farther expressed its opinion that a scientific expedition 
to examine these circumstances would be productive of nseful 
results. 

These conclusions met with the approval of the august President 
of the Imperial Geographical Society ; and the Society was authorised 

to send a scientific commission to the Sea of Azof. An annual sum 
of 6000 silver rubles (810^.), for two years, was assigned from the 
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imperial ireasary to defray the expenses of the ezpeditioii, which is 

now being organised. 

In October last the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs informed 
the Imperial Geographical Society that a commission woiild proceed 
in the spring of this year to trace the boundary-line between Kussia 
and China on the east, and invited the Society to take advantage of 
this opportunity £or scientific exploiation. The Ck>uncil gratefully 
accepted the proposal, and have now under consideiation the ways 
and means for acting on it 

According to tiie treaty concluded between Bussia and China in 
1860, the line of demarcation should extend from the sources of the 
Yenisei to the Tian-Shan range of mountains, south of Lake Issyk- 
kul. The starting-point to be taken is the landmark of Chabin- 
Dabaga, on the frontiers of the governments of Tomsk and Yeniseisk. 
This mark, erected in 1728, according to the treaty of Kiakhta, 
CQnsfcitated then the most distfuit point of contact between the two 
empires. From Chabin-Dabaga the frontier runs in a south-westerly 
direction as far as Lake Bsai-San, extends along the ridge of the 
Pjungarian Al^taii, crosses the river Ili, and then follows the direc- 
tion of the Tian-Shan to the confines of Eokan. This line of frontier, 
which has a length of about 2000 vcrsts (1333^ miles), has already 
been visited on many points by Kussian scientific travellers. The 
country still presents a vast field for future exploration. The region 
extending to the west of the sources of the Yenisei has not as yet 
been visited by any traTeller. 

A commission has been appointed, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Bezobrazof, for organising an expedition into the interior of Bussia, 
with the special object of collecting statistico-ethnographical data. 
The commission, presided over by Mr. Kalatchof, consists of MM. 
Artemief, Bezobrazof, Yeniadski, Vtorof, Kalinofski, Kostomarof, 
Maksimof, Ncbolsin, Neiharat, Stackelbcrg, and Schepkin. 

Among the cartographical labours of the Imperial Geographical 
Society a map of Eastern Siberia, by M. Schwartz, deserves special 
notice. It consists of seven sheets, and embraces on a scale of 
the fluvial region of the Amur, the southern portions of 
the Lena and Yenisei, and of the island of Sahalin. Although many 
maps of Eastern Siberia have latterly appeared, that of M. Schwartz 
is {he most reliably correct. As its indications are very detailed, 
and based on exact astronomical determinations, it will serve to 
complete and rectify the liitlierto existing maps. • 

Mr. Helmersen has compiled a new geological map of Bussia. 
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SwmX yean ha^e elifned dnoe tiie vpgemxae of a siiiiilar tf 
Sir Boderiok Moioluson, M. Vemeiul, and CSount Eeiaerling, while 
the intervening period has been rich in geological diaooveriee in 

KuBsia. In many localitie« tlio limitij of formation have been more 
diytinctly defined; and this lias induced Mr. llelmerson to construct 
a now map, with the assistance of the well-known Hussian geolo- 
gists, Pander, Hofmann, Abioh, Auerbach, Barbot, Grewingk, 
Feophilatof, and Holmberg. 

Hie ' Journal of the Imperial G^eographioal Society' for the past 
year oontaina, as formerly, artideg of high geognqnhical interest 
The materials on Central Asia are, in particnlar, abundant. I may 
especially direct attention to the sketches of Djungaria, and to a 
description of the Chinese province of Nan-lu, or Little Bukhara, 
by Captain Yalikhanof, the son of a Kaisak sultan. This traveller 
and Eussian savant, as a native of Central Asia, intimately acquainted 
with the languages and customs of the countries he visited, enjoyed 
every facility for studying and describing these hitherto almost in- 
accessible regions. In the garb of a Kokand merchant, in 1869 he 
succeeded in reaching Kashgar, and now gives an interasting 
account of his journey. He minutely describes the atrocities com- 
mitted by Valikhan, Hodja of Kashgar, who in 1867 ordered the 
execution of the deeply-lamented Adolpho Schlagintweit, and 
throws further light on the death of that traveller. 

The Sketches of Djungaria, with a detailed description, historical 
and geographical, of Little Bukhara, will shortly appear in English 
before the public, and will doubtless prove » valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the geography of those countries. 

Asia.* 

The Bussian traveller, N. de Khanikof, who has been engaged in 
making up the deficiencies in our imperfect knowledge of the Ader- 
beijan, in Persia, has made a new map of that region, which ho has 

had engraved at Berlin. He has distributed several copies of it, 
and transmitted his observations regarding that interesting moun- * 
tain district to the Academy of Sciences in Paiis, and also to our 
secretary. Dr. Shaw, for the use of the Eoyal Geographical Society. 

An uncommon degree of regularity characterises the mountain- 
langes of this province of Persia, which is bounded both on the east 
and on the west by Jofty longitudinal ridges. To the east the Talish 

* N. KhMiikoff (translated by Dr. Hodgkin, Hon. Foreign Secretary.) 
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mounteins separate it from the basin of the Caspian ; and to the west 
the chain of Kandilar forms a barrier between it and Mesopotamia. To 
the north and to the south of the Aderbeijan these two chains are 
joined by longitudinal elevations : the one, commencing at Mount 
SaTalan (of 4752 metres), joins the Kandilan ohain in Kurdistan ; the 
oilier, coming off from the Talish monntains, and known aa the Bnz- 
gosh chain, joins Mount Sehend (of 8505 metres). The space in- 
cluded between Mount SaTalan and the Talish chain of mountains 
is occupied by the plain of Mughan, and the Salt Lake of Ur- 
mia is situated in the region lying between the Sehend and the 
Kandilan chain. The lowest point of this part of Persia, that is to 
say, the level of the Lake of Urmia, is 1 260 metres above the level 
of the sea ; and the highest point in the province of Aderbeijan is 
the summit of Ararat, 5169 metres high. The line of petpetnal 
BDOW Taries in elevation from 3600 to 8800 metres. This regular 
arrangement of the snr&ce of the district, and the character of the 
climate, dependent on its high position, are very favourable for topo- 
graphical work. Tlie state of the atmosphere is generally so clear 
that one is never long without being able to see some one of the 
lofty summits which serve as landmarks for reference ; and it rarely 
happens that mirage or dry fog interrupts the distinct vision of 
objects for an entire day. Notwithstanding the precision with 
which the skilful topographers from amongst the officers of the 
Cancasns who acted under his orders, as well as himself, endea- 
Toured to execute the work ^f laying down the itineraries of de- 
tached regions, it would be impossible to combine these independent 
labours without the basis of some well-determined astronomical 
or geometrical observations. Tliese happily were not wanting, as 
he had latitudes and longitudes in Persia which had been settled by 
M. Lemm, and the results of the triangulation of the Caucasus nnder 
the direction of General Ghosdzko. The fonner gave a series of 
fixed points in the neighbourhood of the Araxes ; and the latter 
supplied the like data, rigorously established, hetweeii Erivan and 
the basin of the Caspian. Hence the localities given in the north 
and middle of Khanikofs map have their exact bearings; and it 
is only in the south that he had no other data than such as were 
obtained by azimuths measured with the help of the magnetic 
needle. The errors to which such observations are necessarily 
liable will be corrected when the Anglo-Eussian commission for 
defining the Turkish and Bussian boundaiy shall have published 
its numerous astronomic data. 
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That part of the map which is strictly new is the southern por- 
tion, in which is situated the Lake Urmia, with its islands ; the 
itinerary from Marand to Khoi ; and the topographical details in the 
two provinces of Persian Kurdistan, Lahijan and Ushnu, in which 
he had the good fortune to complete the researdies of his prede- 
cesBOiB, QeneiaU Monteith and Bawlinson. 

China.* 

Geography is already beginning to share in the advantages 
derivable from Lord Elgin's treaty, the conditions of which so 
greatly improve the position of the foreigner in China, whether 
tiaveller or official, merchant or missionaiy. Until that treaty 
came into operation, our countrymen could only penetrate the 
interior of this vast oonntry in the face of legal prohibitions, and 
with the liability of anest at tiie hands of the native aathoiities. 
Tlio new treaty gives British subjects the right of travelling with 
a passport through the whole land, and so readily has this per- 
mission been availed of, that, in the first year after this right was 
obtained, twelve out of the eighteen provinces of China have been 
visited by our country men, together with Manchoo Xartary, the 
cradle of the present dynasty. 

First among these explorations comes l^e asoent of the Yang« 
tse-Kiang, so gallantly undertaken by Colonel Sarel, Captain 
Blaldston, Dr. Barton, and Mr. Schereiheffsky, tbe details of which 
are familiar to us all ; while the high sense entertained by this 
Society of the services these gentlemen have rendered to geography 
has been marked, as you have seen this day, by the presentation of 
the Patron's Medal to Captain Blakiston. In tracing the great 
Yang-tze along 1800 miles of its oonrse, those travellers crossed the 
six central provinces of Keangsoo, Nganhwuy, Keangse, Hoo-pih, 
Hoonan, and Sze-dmen; and thus carried their explorations up- 
wards of a thousand miles beyond* any point that had previonsly 
been openly visited by foreign travellers. The first 700 miles of 
that river's course is now made familiar to Europeans by the 
opening of the port of Hankow to foreign commerce, and there is 
every prospect of the high expectations that have been formed of 
the capacity of that great central mart being fully realized. AVithin 
eight months of the opening of that port it had been visited by 
nearly 200 foreign craft, consisting for the most part of small 

* Sir Uarrj Parkes, k.c.b.i U.B.M. Consul at SbaDghae. 
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stettmera ; and the foreign trade thus conducted amonnted during 
the first aix months to two millions sterling. 

Some particulars of no less than seven other journeys, undertaken 
by our countrymen in the north, centre, and south of China during 

the past year, have been made public. In the north, Mr. Morrison, 
our Consul at the new port of Chefoo, 'with Captain Harcourt as his 
companion, travelled overland to his post from Teentsin in the 
month of January, and profited by the opportunity thus afforded 
him to follow the Grand Canal along nearly 300 miles of its track, 
to visit the tomb of the great sage Confucius, which is to he seen 
at Kewfoo, in the chaige of his own descendants) a fimiilj with a 
pedigree of 2500 years, dating from the time of the sage himself. 
]fr. Morrison also visited Tsenan, the capital, and other places in 
the hitherto unexplored province of Shantung, and the journey 
took these travellers over 700 miles of country, for the most part 
new to Europeans. Six months later, two other foreigners set out 
in an opposite direction, and travelled overland from Teentsin to 
Moukden, the capital of Manohoo Tartary. They were struck by 
the manner in which this once Tartar country has been virtually 
oonverted into a Chinese province by the superior eneigy of the 
Chinese emigrants, and report that the Manchoos, even in this their 
native land, have lost their ground entirely in all parts of the 
country where anything is to be made by agriculture and com- 
merce ; and that those who remain, by adopting Chinese manners, 
customs, and language, have become, to all intents and purposes, 
Chinese, and have been absorbed into the predominant race. Later 
in the year, in November and December, an expedition throng the 
two northern provinces of China, Fe-chih-le and Shan-se, was 
undertaken by Messrs. Biohards and Slossin. Starting ^m the 
same point — ^Teentsin-— they appear to have ascended the high pla- 
teaus to the north of Peking, and to have skirted the Mongolian 
steppes until they reached iShan-se. They travelled in this province 
as far as its capital Tai-yuen, and then, turning westward, re 
entered Pe-chih-le, and visited Paou-king, the capital of the latter 
province, on their way back to Teentsin. The journey occupied 
the travellers 46 days, during which time they appear to have 
crossed the Great Wall four times, finding it in a state of deoay 
that may be feared is typical of the country of which it is the chief 
monument, and they estimate the total length of their journey at 
1660 English miles. The flourishing and populous condition of 
most of the country through which they passed accomits for the 
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success of the new northern port of Teentsin, the foroigu trade of 
which, in the first year of its being opened, has reached the con- 
Biderable sam of two millioiis sterling. 

In the centre of China, fonr gentlemen — ^Mesflons. Dickson, Thor- 
bnm, fieaoh, and Bonney — ^trayelled, in the month of April, from 
Canton to Hankow, a distance of 756 miles, which they perfonned 
in 18 days ; their journey differing from those aboye recited as 
being miide entirely by water, with the exception of one day\s land 
travel across the mountain-range that divides the province of 
Kwangtung from lloo-nan. Following the course of the north 
river in the first-named province, and the Seang river in the latter, 
they thus trayersed both those provinces from south to north, and 
were the first modem explorers of the gpreat Tung-ting lake, by 
whidti they reached the Yang-tee and Hankow. In Chehkiang, 
Mr. Baker, having recently ascended the Tseentang river, and 
visited the celebrated green-tea districts of Nganhwuy, has again 
gone over gruimd previously travelled by Mr. Fortune, but to find 
in this instance that the previous prosperous condition of those im- 
portant tea districts has disappeared before the rebel scourge, and 
that scenes of industry have been replaced by desolation and 
destruction. 

In the south of China, the Bev. Dr. Legge was the first foreigner 
to ascend, in April of last year, the east river in the Kwangtung 
province to a distance of about 800 miles ; and the Bev. Mr. Irwin 

and companions have penetrated up the west river, in the same 
province, to a somewhat higher point than that reached by the 
expedition under Captain McClevcrty in the spring of 1859, for a 
description of which we are indebted to our associate Lieutenant 
Brine. The opening of Formosa to foreign trade gives promise 
also of our shortly obtaining further information from that island, 
which is interesting not only from its commercial productions, but 
also firom the presence of aboriginal tribes in its centre and eastern 
coast, of which little is as yet known. 

It is satisfactory to hear from all these travellers that no serious 
obstacles were placed in their way either by the Chinese authorities 
or the people; and that, while inconvenienced at times by the not 
unnatural curiosity of the latter^ when anxious to gaze on foreigners 
for the first time, they received from them, in most cases, friendly 
welcome and assistance.. Our treaty-right to enter the oountiy 
having thus obtained an effectual recognition, it will be seen that 
China is now thrown open to the researches of the traveller, subject, 
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however, to the diffionltiee aiisiiig oat of the deplorable disorders 
which are at present rife in so many of its provinces. Different 
parties of rebels or robbers, aU acting independently of each other, 
were met by Colonel Sarel's party in Sze-chuen, hy Mr. Morrison 

in Shantung, by Mr. Baker in Chelikeang, and by Mr. Irwin in 
Kwangtung ; while Dr. Dickson's party, on tho other hand, travelled 
from Canton to Hankow —or from the south to the centre of China 
— without falling in with any of theoe destructive hordes ; and 
Messrs. Richards and Slossin traversed the provinces of Shan-se 
and Pe-chih-le under similar favouiable cixonmstanoes* 

Australia.* 

Every new year brings with it, as we might well expect, recitals 
of fresh discoveries in this vast and important region of British 
colonization, uf which, in a broad sense, it maybe said that we have 

as yet only occupied the eastern, southern, and western coasts, and 
partially their adjacent interior lands. No sooner had wo bestowed 
one of our Gold Medals on McDouall Stuart, for his adventurous 
exploration from South Australia to the northern watershed, than 
we heard of his having again started in the endeavour to reach the 
sea which bathes the northern shore of the continent. In the 
mean time, however, whilst he has again returned, after reaching 
the watershed of tropical Anstralia, that end has been attained on a 
more eastern meridian by the expedition under the command of 
liichard O'llara Burke, assisted by the geographer A\ illiam J. Wills. 
Notwithstanding the belief of a great number of old colonists and 
travellers, and which is still entertained, that horses and bullocks are 
to bo preferred for these adventurous journeys, the ascertained fact 
is, that the scheme suggested many years ago by the Geographical 
Society, of employing camels as the beasts of burden, is that by 
which the continent has first been traversed from south to north 
by any of onr countrymen. 

Whilst two Australian colonies were thus eager rivals in these 
discoveries, and that the flourishing younger colonists of Queens- 
land, on the north-east, have been extending the range of their 
feeding-grounds to zones almost intertropical, and approaching 
towards the Gulf of Carpentaria, the north-western limits of 
Western Australia have been vastly extended by the successful 
survey, by Mr. F. Gregory, of that large portion of the very exten- 

* Bjr Sir Roderick Impej Murefaisoii, Yice-Pres. a.o.B. 
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nye lands wldoh lie between the settled paiis of that oolonj and the 
Cambridge Gnlf. 

Let us then deTote, in the first place, a few words to tibe con- 
sideration of each of these last important discoveries, 

Tlie Victorian expedition, though perfectly successful in the 
main object of discovering a track to the north, through lands 
which are for the tirst time made known to us as being capable of 
ooenpation at no distant day, and in reaching the month of one of 
the tribntaries of the Qnlf of Gazpentaria, had, alas I a tragical end. 
Its bold leader, Bnrke, as well as his oompanion, the aocomplished 
geographer, Wills, have fallen, bnt not nntil their observations 
have assured us that they reached the northern shore, at the mouth 
of the Fliiult^r.s Kivur. And here we may well applaud the sugges- 
tion of Sir II. Barkly, that the great newly-discovered belt of good 
land between Cooper's Creek and the south end of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria should be called Burke's LanH so that the name of the 
gallant explorer will thus be perpetuated on the east, as that of 
Stoart has been properly associated with the chief highlands on the 
west As the gallant Bnrke and his associates had long been 
absent, and reports arose of their fiiilnre and difficulties with which 
they were beset, it was highly to the credit of the coterminous 
colonies of South Australia and Queensland that they both made 
vigorous endeavours to aid in the rescue. 

One of these clforts, as made by the direction of Sir Eichard 
McDonnell and the Government of South Australia, proceeded over 
a considerable extent of new ground to the north-eastern part of 
that colony; and allusion to it will presently be made, as well as to 
other expeditions from Yiotoria and Queensland. 

In considering the steps by which this great work of exploration 
of the interior has been brought to its present advanced state, wo 
must not forget the feats of the laborious and able Surveyor-General 
of New South Wales, Sir Thomas Mitchell, who laid down sure 
bases of operation for those who were to follow him. It has also 
been well said by a recent traveller to the Darling,* and who has 
gone over much of the same ground, that, of all the expeditions 
subseqnent to those of Mitchell, that nnder the command of our 
Medallist Stnrt threw most light on the region to the north and 
north-west of Menendie. The chivalrous Eyre," he writes, had 
previously penetrated to the forbidden shores of Lake Tonens, and 
the indomitable Stuart has since very neaily crossed the continent ; 

* Mr. Haverfield. 
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Imt Ixrth of tlMm I tlunk wonU adndt, iha^ 

the great hoiMnir ot having opened the door to the wt oentral 
v^gioiie of Atutndia.*' 

The Council of our Society has, indeed, judged well in assigninp^ 
a Medal to the family of the lamented Burke, the leader of the 
Victorian expedition ; and in ofifering a watch as a recompence to 
the sole survivor, the stout-hearted and faithful King, whose eimple 
narmtiTe of the deaths of hia oommanden, Bnike and Wills, and of 
his own preservation of life among the kind natives, has toaohed 
the heaits of all who have read the tale. 

The details of the laboors of Bnrke and Wills in traversing and 
retraversing the continent have been bo recently laid befoie the 
public, that it is unnecessary here to recapitulate them, must 
not, however, pass over the Report of the Commissioners who were 
appointed by the Governor of Yiotoria to inquire into the circum- 
stances connected with the snfferings and death of Burke and 
Wills. Endeavouring to asoertun the tme eanses of that lament- 
able vesnlt, they have thrown the ohief blame on Mr. Wri|^ in 
not having left adequate supplies of provisions and olothing at 
Cooper's Creek. They also impute some discredit to the Explora- 
tion Committee, for not stimulating Mr. Wright to advance from 
the Darling, where he had been (as they say) in a state of " fatal 
inactivity and idling." And lastly, they reprove Mr. Brahe, for 
retiring from the relief dep6t before he was rejoined by his com- 
mander, Burke ; though, from the great responsibility and the want 
of snffioiently preoiBe instmotionsy they eoumse that gentleman for his 
nnlbrtDnate deoisum. 

Whilst they regret ** the absenoe of a aystematio plan of opemftioii 
on the part of the leader," they e^q^ress '* their admiration of . his 
gallantry and daring, as well as of the fidelity of his brave coacljutor 
and their more fortunate and enduring associate King; and they 
conclude with recording *' their feelings of deep sympathy with the 
deplorable sufieringg and untimely deaths of Burke and his fellow 
oomrades." 

The £riends of Bnrke must, indeed, derive great satisfitotion from 
xefening to the Deqpatohes of Sir Henry Barkly, who generously 
vindioates the conduct of the gallant leader. In a letter to Sir B. 
Mnrehison he thus writes «' It is'true that he (Burke) was by 

nature impetuous, but we have in reality only heard one side of the 

case ; and 1 do uot feel quite sure that he did not leave definite 
instructions — possibly even in writing — with his second in cominund^ 
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«ld «t the Cooper Creek (lep&t, thongli aone are forthooming or 
idmowlfidged to Imtb eziated." At the wont," he mjB, all tiMi 
oea be said of hie oondaot is, that he lelied im otfiem ptoYUig at 
tam «iid aelf aaorificihg as hiiBaelf; that he was out ef hn 
Nokoning (m tiuB point, and lost his own life m ooaaeqixeiiQe*.'! 
Finally, Sir Henry Barkly has well MA Her Majesty's Sebretaiy 
for the Colonies, that '* a less daring leader might never have 
crossed the continent, or solyed the problem so often vainly 
attempted/' 

But whilst from the expedition under Burke one man was saved, 
we hftTe sinoe been informed of the deaths of four white men, who 
were not long ago masnered in the interior, and of ^dioae loas we 
•hodid hare been entire^ ignorant, had not the GonreiEnment of 
Bonlh Anstralia, nnder Sir Biohard MoDonnell, aent ont, as* behove 
said, an exploring party from the somth-wttat, to «nt in iq[Km the 
route of Burke. 

After passing over lands, in some parts sterile and saliferous, in 
others watered and productive, the searching party of McKinlay 
and his assistant Uodgkinson (whioh was also well found in camels, 
as wdl as with horses and provisions) met with the relies oC four 
white nan, the akulla andskeletona of whom shotred inoantestaUe 
ptooft of their Inmng been murdered. Having obtained poaaeision 
of n natiTe who had evidently been one of the. murdecera, aiBeo U 
body exhibited healed^ wonnds, and the lodgment of n ball as 
well as of buck-shot under the skin, he gave to the explorers a 
recital of the massacre, and how the natives had eaten the flesh of 
their enemies. As the hair of the victims was still adhering to 
their skulls, and seemed to the travellers to be of the same colours 
as those of Bnrko and his party ; and farther, as what was taken 
fvr **oamel" dung unis found neair the apet, they jumped to the 
natural ikmdurion that in tUa spot (lat. 27*" 15' s^ long. 139** 50' 
and eonsequently not fiur ftom the retnm roate of Burke) they had 
really discovered the remains of.Bnrks and his three oompaoiioDn 
On their return to the settlements of the colony, however, this 
theory was entirely diKpelled by the true account of the deaths of 
Burke and Wills, and of the safo return of the sole survivor, King. 
Who, then, were these unfortunate four explorers of the interior ? 
That they were British su1[]()ect8, and not natives, is certain ; not 
mily from the skeletons and tiie oolons of their h^r, but ulso 
by I2ie disooTe]7t>f an Bngjish almaaiao of 1858. Wo ahio know 
that ibey had made a vigorous resistanoe, whiidi is oftablfaiied, not 
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•oaly hf the teadaKmy ci ik^ tilaolt man, btit idM) by the gnn-shot 
inwrnds inflicted on him. Then, again, we have the proofs of the 
savage nature of this band of the aborigines, by learning that, after 
this one native left them, McKinlay's party were shortly assailed by 
a large well-armed body, who were only repeiiod by a hot fiie from 
our coimtiymen. 

yfhai a mjvtefy is this, 4heii, and how ave we «o ezidmm it? 
eosnly we migit to be able to obtain, fiw the aettkia on the 
ontiAMB <tf ^b» eoloniee of Viotoria and South Anstialia, eone 
infonnation to throw light on the journey into the interior of any 
persona who may be identified with these hapless men ! Again, is 
it not strange that, at so short a distance as exists between the site 
of this massacre and that of the deaths of Burke and Wills, the 
tsharacter of the aborigines should differ so essentially ? for we an 
assured by the diary of the last days of Wills, that he and his 
assooiates were tifeated with great kindnoia by the nalhrea. We 
also know, tnm the testimony of the saivi^r King, that-when these 
poor OTBatiires (among whom he lived until the ir^ef flnaMy feaohed 
hln) saw the bodies cff BnAe and Wills they wept over them, 
because they saw that they might have saved our countrymen from 
starvation. We thus know that there are generous and tender- 
hearted aborigines in Australia, as well as those who appear to h% 
irreclaimable and nfnxA eayages ; and this, too, in thbea not distant 
from eaeh other. 

LeaTing this problem to be solved between owr fHends Ae 
fcfthnologists and philanthropists, we may in the meantime sntieipate 
ttcat with snoh energies as have been displayed by the txplmn 
proceeding from onr settled colonies in the last thirty yean, 
including the older researches of iMitchell, Eyre, Sturt, Leichardt, 
and others, there can be no doubt that the colonists of Queensland 
will soon extend their pastures to the Gulf of Carpentaria; and 
that "the northernmost settlers of South Australia, following np the 
iiadfc of Stuart, will ere long found establishments in the boaom of 
the nolAe reooBsea of Cambridge <hilf and the norfliem Tietoria 
• Biver, where fleets can anchor Beonrety, and where the vegetation 
isltmiriant. 

If the northern coast of this great continent is thus destined to be 
occupied by migrations from the east and south, it has recently been 
to a considerable extent successfully surveyed from the west by 
Mr. Frank Gregory ; who, in extending the boundary of W^estem 
Attttndia, and in demonstrating the existenee f>i large traots of .fina 
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land, naohiiig 'etalwaids to beyond east long. 121^, in lat 210, iias 
lad vs to hope ilmt not many yean ivill ,ehipae bafoTe tbe mom 
daaire of Brifeiab geographera wUl be lealiaed by aotnal ooeupation 
— ^t all erentB by the deaoription of tbe headlands and umer 

portions which lie between Nickol Bay and Cambridge Gulf. 

Having conveyed his party, with horses and provisions, by sea, 
from Perth to Nickol Bay, Mr. Gregory first explored the interior 
to the south-west, or towards the tracts lying on the north-weatom 
exterior of the settlfimentaof West Australia, which he had anrvayed 
in 1848* Following up a riTar, which he named the Fortesone, to 
180 niilea, and which flowa throvgh good lands, he leaohed eleivar- 
ikns, which he tanned the Hammels* Bange^ and through whioii he 
tmvellad by a pass 2000 feet above the sea, in lai 22^ 16\ and east 
long. 118^ 4'. Beyond this range he found extensive fertile plains 
running far westwards, or towards the colony, as fSsur as the eye 
could reach. Travelling still further with a smaller party to th^ 
south-west, he fell in with a large river flowing from the e.s.e» 
This he named the Ashburton, from our noble President; and, 
judging from the fine pasture-lands on its banks, he believes that 
this tnet (which he oomaoted by triangoladon witiii Mount 
Angastas and the Lynn Biver of his foaaer survey) will become in 
• few -yean a TslnaUe district of the province. 

HaTiBg retimed to the Teasel, to recruit and replenish his stores 
after this his first journey of 780 miles, Mr. F. Gregory then pushed 
his survey south-east and eastwards, and passed in succession rivers 
which were called the Yule, the Shelley, and the Shaw, and then tq 
the recipient of the two last rivers — a finer stream, to which the 
name of De Grey was given, in honour of our last President, under 
whose anspiees the expedition was initiated. Again, much &qo 
land waa obsenred, the nnited joumeys amoonting to 2040 miles. 

The 49lear and intereatiiig sloetoh of this survey which has already 
been given hy Ifr. F. Giegoxy will be much enhanced when his 
maps are oonstmoted in the aoonrate manner with which he works 
out all his data. In the mean time we already learn that this newly- 
discovered region, consisting of a succession of terraces that rise 
from the shore to lofty plateaux 2500 feet above the sea, has its 
culminating point in Moimt Bruce, at an altitude of 4000 feet; 
whilst within the limits of the route loUowed not less than 
2,000,000 acres are fitted for gnaing puipoees, and at least 200,000 
acres are suiteble for cultivation. The fraite and plants which aie 
indigsnoDs include, among {he latter, tobacco, sandal-wood, and 
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|>aliiur; Mid the m^tmv MnoehFes that, notwiiiistuiAmg its qmui 

nrtortropical position, the district is as well adapted to the growth 
of wool, an grounds in the same latitude in Queensland have proved 
to be ; whilst bo feels confident that there are also oonsiderable 
tracts specially available for raising cotton. 

The varied eruptive rocks of the country, whether of granitic or 
of volcanio origin, and tina different aedimentaxy Ibimatioiii, frmn 
hi^ plateasz of older aandstone to the youngeat aad more oaloa* 
leons and aaadj d^oeita, hare been oarefiilly olieeiTed« Again, 
meleorologieal and magnetiaal data have been oaiefbUy registered ; 
and we are informed that the aborigines, who are of fine stature, 
some of them exceeding 6 feet in height, might be made useful in 
laboui*, and would by no means prove unmanageable or troublesome 
if properly treated; whilst a valuable pearl-fiahexy may also be 
established in Nickol Bay. 

This survey, being the last of the yetry important services whioh 
bare been pertomed by Mr. Gragoiy, is the more enttHed to . 
onr approbation, aa it wm undertalDen at onr reoommendataQn to 
Her Mijee^a Colonial Secretary, the Duke of Neiwoaatie; and wo 
have to thank His Ghraee fot ooanteoanoing thia ezpeditm in 
conjunction with the local Colonial Government. 

The complete success of this exploration, without the loss of a 
man, is a decisive proof of the skilful and well-considered pre- 
arrangements and conduct of the leader, and will, we trust, induce 
Her Majunty'r Government to oontinne to place reliance on any 
•Qg^estioBa whioh may in fatore proceed £rom the Oouneil of tibe 
Beyal Qeognq^hioal Society. 

In ^Kmolnding these obaenratioDa on the recent progreaa of dJaoo* 
▼Cfy in Australia, we may weU advert to the strennoua efibrta made 
by the colonists uf Victoria and Queensland to succour Burke and his 
party. Naturally anxious as we have been respecting the issue of 
the searching expeditions sent from Victoria by sea, and overland 
from Queensland, the news just received is highly gratifying 
to all geographers and philanthropists. Sir Henry Barkly has 
written to Sir ILMurchison, stating that, notwithstanding the wreck 
of the i^W^ tender, of which we had heard, on one of the teefii in 
Tcorree Straits, the good management of CSaptain Norman, the 
commander of the Viataria steamer, has been soch that the Fknfy 
was emptied of water and tugged rouiid into the €hiif cf Oarpen- 
taria, in spite of much stormy weather. Arriving at the mouth of 
thQ ^bert iUv^, men and horBcs, with abundance of stores, were* 
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Imded Irom tbiiM dbips^ M W«U m fnm tw0 c^Imis* wluob la«i 
ii1m» been sent laond; to tiwl Mr. iMdsborov^ liiio b»d. Iwoft 
xBooBMiend^d f<ir the aoai^oh ligr Kr. Gregory, nil <Nia» cmMnfl. 
to ^zplote finr sooie ^istMioe i«to tibo iiileriart 

In the mean time Mr. Walker, "who was sent with a party «£ 
aboriginal troopers from Brisbane and Kockhampton, having gained 
the mouth of the Albert, passed in his route the river Flinders, 
near the sea, and there, to his delight, found the distinct tracks of 
3«riM'8 party ; thus realising the truth of tke «ari*ative of ike sole 
•nrviTor, King, thaiBwdBe and Wills reeUj mcbed tbe mU mtec 
of the Gvlf of Garpentem* Thitf diieoreix Ivrtiber eomSanmm ikft. 
belief of the aetronotten ead geogr^hem ute ia^pimi Usk^ 4ia 
Bubject, thftt it me tlfte SMMtk of Hn Fliiidem» a»d of Ite 
Albert, which the gallant adventurers had reached* Being supplied 
with provisions for four months, Mr. Walker then returned to the 
mouth of the Flinders, to follow up the trail of Burke; and, as he 
had been gone 80 days when Captain Jsorman left the mouth of the 
Albert, we may reasonably expect to heer aoon of bie Mxival at 
Cooper's Greek and the otiUmy of Victoria. 

. Wbilat Walker ie tkva oPonideA, iiCr. iMdeboredgb ia yooeodiBg-. 
eoatbwarda, on tbe meriiian of tibe Albert Bhrer, to Vietafia; toA 
ikM bgr Khk' donbla e9ipkMniiiMi& &e wbcOb «f the regiom to wbioh 
Sir H. Barkly bae worthily assigned the name of ** Burke's Land 
will bo thoroughly made known to us. 

That which to many cautious pereons seemed to be a chimera a 
few years ago, but which the writer of these lines has alwaya 
r^^rded as a most desirable result, will therefore ere long be 
aeoomplished, and the shores of Tropical Australia will, throogh its 
great indentatioiui, tbe Golf of Garpeutam and Cambridge Qol^ . 
ba fioify oeoiqned bgr our oolenirti, wh^ iMWMnnniTiatiiig nilk the 
aonibem QoloiiiiflB» fnm whMnob ib^ ly ing; by tba Uaae opaaad^ 
oat by Btuart and Burke, will onrry on an ad^antageona intevcouTse 
with ibe Eaetom Archipelago, and afford grand and useful bays of 
refuge to all imperilled vessels. Truly we may now rejoice that 
our Council has wisely, as well as generously, judged in assigning 
a Medal to the family of Burke, and in not omitting to mark tbeir 
sense of the faithful oooduot and tratbfiil naixative of tbe binira dkd 
aoldier. King. 

Wbilet euob baa been tba prosnM of &bbQitetf in bilbert* 
nnknonm laad^ oar knowledge eenoan^^; ^ nd BttiMal vMa* 
tare of tbe xegiona already eckmSmA bai been Itigely t fcer eao ed v 
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XiM admihiUe ^Magibal Mftpi of YMom, pmpmd by Hiw 
Silivys, nd tbe palmitologieal illiutnitioM tbtreof, hy ProfeMor 
MoOagr, ivmdd do h/omwt totbt mflst i4imoed ooqntty in Borope ; 
aid ih<nig]i the other colonies eannot ae yet boast of similar profi- 
eicBiey in maps and sections, every geologist knows how much his 
science is indebted to the Rev. W. B. Clarke, for his long-continued 
and successful eiideavoiiis in doveloping the true geoliQgioAl struoture 
of New South Wales. 

If from Australia we extend our obflier¥%tion8 to other regUNit ol 
Australasia colonised by Britain, yoa pmeive i%pid pKOgMt 
whkh is mad* in tlui devtlopmeiii of w«aHh» oomme, md 
flbrffiition. Thus Mc TiiiMris, ihMihi to tfie iriyitww ^6wmi< 
of nj^oimgandaUa frind Mr. GbarlM Goald, Mftl-fi«lds of 
in tiie north-oMtam poillim of tiisl great ulaai litTa bean laid 
open, and the Taliiable snliatance, dysodile, has been extracted. 
■ Again, in New Zealand the Local Goveruiucuts arc exerting 
theniselves to procure the services of scientific men, who, possessing 
an acquaintance with geograj)hy and topography, are well versed 
in the sciences of geology and mineralogy, and can indicate upon 
maiia tbe real value of the subsoil of e^^ district. Thns, whilst the 
fkfala geologist, X>r. Hooliatatter, who was one of the men of scienca 
who aailed round the world in the AustiriaA frigate Jfovara^ has 
Budft QB "wall , aoquainiad with tba natiira. of tbe zooks aii4 tha 
iisefolnaaa of the fiMrila iband aromid Anokla&d, my Maud Dr. 
Heotor (with wbosa marita i]ua SooMy ia ao wall aoqnaintad, 
tiirough hia adnnzabie labours aa tlia aanior sdaiitifio odQioer of 
l^alliser's expedition in North America) is now the geologist, 
geographer, and naturalist of the thriving Scottish colony of Otago, 
in the southernmost of the New Zealand islands. 

So earnest, indeed, are the colonists of New Zealand to obtain a 
soiaatific insight into the nature of their rocks, that applications 
baro saoently beanatada to Sir li. M-iirchison to aeopre the services 
of a eompetent person to oonduot a gaologioal anrrey of tba Bewly« 
aoliHad dMaet'of W«lUi«too. 

It Is long since tidings bave loacbed na from aitbar of ^rar two 

medallifits, Livingstone and Speko, in whose exploratioaps OTff Sociaty 
takes osp^cial interest, bot^ fiom th^ brilliancy of their fonner 

* Fnneb Galton, Eiq.* Hon, Secretary, b.o.s. 
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achievements and the importance of their present undertakings. 
Just before the anniversary of 1861 we heaid of LiTUigstoiie's de» 
pwtaxe ficom the Zembeei, in hie email etoelner, to eTemlne Ihe 
Bomme Biver end eeoevteia idiellier e&ybeeie eadeted Isr Hhe oAe»- 
ezpreaeed belief thet that river woold elBnrd e oomveiiient and a 
nential highnay to the vaat regione of the Nianea, independent of 
the oomplioations of Portngneee territorial elaime. The veenlt of 
his examination reached ns shortly afterwards : it was far from 
satisfactory. IHs steamer of light draught was unahle to ascend 
the Rovuma for more than a few miles, before it became necessary 
to return hastily, else she would have been left grounded by the 
fidling waters until the ensuing rainy season* Livingstone then 
revisited the Zambesi and established the membeie of the UniTeniiy 
miamim in the healthiest quartern he oonkL find near the banks of 
theShii^. 

We have heasd nothing whatever of Speke nnoe onr last ann^ 
venary, exoept a fragment of newe whioh ia OToeodrngly aatiB- 
ikotory, though it left him at a stage and a date little removed frtm 

where he last wrote to us. It will be remembered that he had then 
described himself in trouble. The desert of Ugogo was peculiarly ' 
parched in 1861 ; he and the natives had diflBculty in obtaining I 
food, and a large number of his porters had deserted and left him. 
We have sinoe learnt^ through a native merchant who had inter- | 
idianged a few paaiing words with him, that Speke was accompanied 
by a fresh body of porterSi that he had extricated himself from the 
desert of Ugogo, and was travelling rapidly and in eoroellent Ibroe 
on the way to Unianyembe. 

Provisions will not ftil him if he emerges this sommer at Qondar 
koro on the White Nile, liar by aid of the ftmds libendly subscribed 
by many Fellows of this Society and by Mr. Consul Petherick's 
furtherance, boats laden with grain were despatched by that gentle- 
man, under a proper escort, from Khartum up the White !Nile, early | 
in this year. i 

The present condition of the White Kile is such as to grieve 
deeply those who believe commeroe to be the most effectual agent 
in civilising Africa. Fifteen years ago the natives along its shores 
were mostly inoffionsive and hospitable to travellers ; but the stream 
of tradfpthat has yearly passed along it, nnoontndled by any moral 
snpervision, and mostly in the hands of reokkss adventurers and 
lawless orews, has driven the nnmerons tribes along its banks into 
so general and deep an hostility against strangers, that the White 
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"Nile cannot now be ascended except by an armed force of consider* 
able magnitude. 

The hopes we entertained last year of an increased knowledge of 
the Upper White Nile, through the independent labonnof IL Lejeaa 
aiidIhr.JPeney» have liuled us, owing to the fllnees and letam of the 
faflMir genHemaii and the prematare death of the latter. Br. Penej 
did Mae good Berviee to geography before he died : he trayelled 
westwards from Gondakoro for 60 miles, and there apparently struck 
the penultimate stage of Petherick's former expedition. If this be 
the case — and the identity of the names of the places and tribes 
and geographical features leave hardly room for doubt — an enor- 
nons rectification becomes neoeflsazy in the estimated extent and 
direetion of Petherick's itinerazy. Feney also travelled above Gon« 
dakooKS through the oatamcta, to nearlir the farthest point of whidh 
we have even a nunoar, and he plaoes his goal at about one degree 
aoutk of Gondakoro* and on ahaoliitelj the aame meridiaD* i 

The detenninatioiL of the altitude and snowy Bmnmit of Kili- 
manjaro, by the Baron von der Decken and liis geological associate 
Mr. Thornton, has gladdened African geographers, who felt it was 
little creditable to their science that so interesting a subject should 
remain year after year open to question. It is a pleasure to find 
that the wanderings of missionaries, solely in the pursuit of their 
calling, flhould have led them here, as it has oUfcen done elaewherey 
to be the fixstdiBOOversnof new landaand pioneerB to mm aocurato 
jeaeareh. 

An elaboFKto report <ni the dominions of Zansihar, by Lieut.* 

Colonel Kigby, has been published in the Seleotions from the Becords 

of the Bombay Government. It appeare from subsequent accounts 
that the condition of that island has lately fallen into a very dis- 
turbed state. 

On the coast of Africa opposite to Kilimanjaro, Captain Burton, 
our ecver aetihre medaUist and now H. M. Consal at Fernando Po, 
haa materially contribated to a anrvey of the large oreeka and river- 
■MMitha whioli form a ohaiaoterifitio liBatare of thoae ahorea, and in 
the knowledge of whioh we are unduly defioitot. We hear also of 
his ascent of the lofty Cameroon Mountain, and shall doubtlesa 
receive from him a detailed account of that extinct volcano, which 
in its origin, latitude, and proximity to the sea, as well as by its 
prominence, holds a position on the West Coast curiously corre- 
sponding to that of Kilimanjaro on the East of Africa. 

The French have exerted themaelvea with eneigy in reoonnoitring 
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the tribotaries of the great baj or estuary of the Gaboon, all of 
whioh take their nae in the flaDka of the neighboariag vonntam 
aham throvs^ whtdL die Ogohai, fawfliar io ua tiia ivritiiigB of 
Ihi ChaiDii, boxata ita way, in iti oonrae fron a moTe diatant interior; 

Knmannia eaploiaiiona have beeniaade in Seneganxbiaaiid in the 
Karth*Wa8teni Sahara. Tlie timTcla of Boo Moghdad are perhaps 
I9ie moet importaut. He left St. Louis on the Senegal, and passed 
to Mogador, on the coast of Marocco. Lambert's journey to Timbo 
is also of great interept. Dm eyrier has returned to Algiers with 
lazgo stores of information gathered in the Sahara, ^hich ha is pre-* 
paring for publication, and which African geographfiiva await with 
keen interest. We are aony to hear that that energetio ycvng 
tiavelkr ia aaffcring reiy aeverelj fron the eiiMt of hia nanjt 
jonnieya. 

Heuglin*a expedition in aeaiak of infionnaiioin bearing on Vogal*B 
&te, in Wadai, baa made aome adTanee in bia neoeanrily oironitaMt 
route. He landed at Maaaowa and apent some months in Abyaeinia, 

awaiting the favourable season for onward travel. His researches in 
that country have been original and minute', especially with regfti-^ 
to the geology and hypsometry of its northern borderland. 

Our medallist Barth is engaged in the publication of a work of 
paramount importance to African ethnologists, namely, an elaborate 
collection of vocabolariaa of the tribea of Centnl Afnoa. It is 
mainly from a oonxparim of dialecta that we may hope to nnmiv^ 
aome portion of the mutual relations and early history of the Tarioni 
raoea which inhabit Hbki large portion of the eartb*a aiMrftce, ai|d we 
rejoioe that the present wvnrk baa been undertaken by 00 accomplidMd 
a philologist and geographer. 

Finally, large maps of Africa are in progress of publication, the 
one by Dr. Petennann, in his comprehensive ' Mittheiliingen,' and 
the other by Mr. Kavenstein, in England.* 

* Since the AnDivers&iy Me«ting, inteUigence has been received of Dr. Livings 
stone's ntvijradon of tlie west coast of Uie Nyassa (in an open boat) up to 
lat. no 90'; during the whole of whieh difllaaes<200 miles) its width sppaswd 
never to exceed OO miles, no large river was seen to flow into it, and no certain 
account was obtainable of its northern termination. It lay between highlands ; 
its waters irere of great depth, and oontiiraidlf and ikng&madj ttormy. The 
same mail informed us of the deaths, from fever, of BisOGp IfaKSkeo^e aad of 
another important member of the University mission. 
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OuB OWN Laboues.* 

The relation of ihe Society to the wide range of science which 
it cultivates may be referred to with satisfaction. Through its 
infliteaoe, or by its Associates, it may be identified with most of the^ 
enterpriseft which enlarge the knowledge of the more remote regiontr 
or add to tiie details of those more intimately known. Although 
ihe progress 6f geogrSph;f— a scienee whioh has been the growth of 
80 nsny ages — esn be but teiperfeotly estimated hy the brief Tetro- 
sped of the Ihnited period to whioh this netioe mttst be oonifted, 
still the past ftoo years hate been marked by some veiy important 
acccKsions to our knowledge. 

It might perhaps be inferred that the industry of modem tra- 
vellers, so well and so persistently carried on, would have left to 
these later times bat few regions unexplored, or features to be 
noticed in primary discovery; but the late Tranf^tions of our 
Seeiet]^ will lead to the inference that there Kes hidden much more 
ihsn has been revealed, and that our motto ** Ob terras rsoliisss,'^ 
will still apply slmoet as jnstly to the oonntries olose aromid ns as 
Is tha still nnloMrwii mTrteries of Africa or Australia. The last 
telnmes of our Transaotiens publish the dertails of primsry dis- 
(M^very and exploration more extensive and important, of countries 
absolutely unknown before, than those contained in the first, when 
the true course of the then mysterious Tsiger, or the earliest 

■ 

journeys into the interior of Australia, were described. 

There is one evidence of the appreciation of the Society and its 
sseAiIness in the unbroken chain of travellers and labourers which 
are and have been connected with it; those of later times being 
often the friends, pupils, tut associates of those who first enxiohed' 
its volumes with the results of their enterprise, and whose works' 
may be traced conthiuottslT^ from its origin to those whi^ I shall 
biMy allude to presently. The Aninml Addresses of fi»rmer Fro- 
sidents will show bow large a share has been taken in the progress 
of Geography by the Eoyal Geographical Society since its foun* 
dation. 

Europe. — In Europe the work of general research into the mimite 
detaile of geography is far too great for individual labour, and the 
Addresses of your Presidents will show what great undertakings aro 
suvied on by various Qovemments ; but that there is room tor pei^' 

"" . . ' ' '■ -' ■ » 

* * Alexander George Findlay, Esq., rjuo.s. 
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aonal enterprise ie ahown 1^ the oommimioatioiis of our well-known 
AesociAtee Gapt. Shenxd .Osbome, Oapt Spntt, and Major 8tokesi 
on the ooiuBe of the Lower Danube, descriptions of great national 
utility* 

Our Corresponding Memljer, Pr o fes so r Paul Ghalz, bas sent us 

an account of the surveys connected witk the Great Federal Map 
of Switzerland, which have been in progress for lialf a century. 
Professor Hoist, of Christiania, has also given an account, rendered 
for us by our Secretary, Dr. Norton »Shaw, of the important and 
excellent surveys in Isorway, which have been proceeding ainee. 
the year 17799 a period at the dawn of geodetical science* 

We have an interesting aooonnt of a portion of tbe CSaueasus, tlie 
countiy of the Les^ tribes of HiUj Dagbesta&» by the Bavon da. 
Bode, son of our deceased AssooiaAe. Tbis oommunioation, and a 
more widely extended dissertation on tbe Oonoasus generally, by 
Captain D. Cameron, F.n.o.8., draws attention to an enchanting 
country and a most interesting peoj^le, or rather variety of races. 
As a region for tourists, the Caucasus would seem to present attrac- 
tions and noveltiea far exceeding those met witk on most beaten 
tracks. 

Iceland was visited by the expedition which examined into th» 
geographical positions for the proposed Atlantic telegraph by the 
northern route; and our excellent Associate and Medallist, J)r^ 
Bae, has given us a graphic account of bis crossing this interesting: 
island* 

Asia bas afforded a laige field &ir the enterprise of those of our 

Associates who have penetrated into its less known regions recently 
laid open to us by political events. 

The most important of these is the navigation and accurate 
survey of the upper portion of that great river which is the pride 
of China, the Yang-tze-Kiang. In a late volume of the Journal 
an account is given by our well-known Associate^ Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, the Secretary to the Embassy, of the ascent of tbe riyer 
to Hankow, 623 miles above its mouth* To this ezpediticiL wa». 
also attached our excellent Associate Capt Sberard Osborne, wbo» 
in ibe Arctic regions, in tbe Black Bea, and elsewhere, bas done, 
such good 'service to geography. Another arotio officer, Mr. Oonrt, 
who, under Sir R. M*Clure, performed the North-West Passage, also 
aided in this good work. ]\Ir. Blackney's name must also be asso- 
ciated in this expedition, as having given us an excellent iiccount 
of his observations. It will be &esh in the memory of all that 
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these officers and their coadjutors ascended this mighty rirer in 
TesMls of large draught of water to this great distance with our 
enunent Fellow Losd fUgin. 

It must be a sabjeot of gratifioation to the Society that the 
fnrtber azploiatioii of this mighty and important ziver diovld haTe 
been eacecated through the penonal seal of our AaeociateB, who 
have jdflt received the highest mark of our approciation, aud who, 
like the officers of the preceding expedition, have won laurels in 
Tery different quarters of the globe. This topic is alluded to in 
another portion of this Address ; but it is difficult to overrate the 
importance of these communications, either in a commercial eense 
or in rektioii to oar foiure intexoonzae with that indnetnonB and 
peouliar people. 

In another part of China, the war&re led oar Aaaooiate Lieut* 
Bsine, with an eacpedition under Oapt. ll'deverty, tus^ np the 
8i.K]eng; and Jie has given na an aooonnt of the oonntiy through 
whioih the ships passed for 75 miles, and of the capabilities of the 
riTer for commercial purposes. This and the interesting commu- 
nications of Capt. Sprye, and our Associate Dr. M'Cosh, on the 
countnes on the west frontier of China, have been alluded to in a 
previous Address. 

It is to be regretted that political circumstances prevented the 
expedition under Capt. Smyth, accompanied by Lieut. Jackaon^ 
Dr. Stewart, <&c., from proceeding into Chinese Tartaiy last year* 
When onr relations with China shall have attained a more firm 
baaisy this important, subjeot may be ienewed» and will aasnredly; 
have again, as in the first ease, all the support and oomtemmoe the 
Sooiety can giye. 

Lieut Oliver, R.A., has sent ns some notes on the country west 
of Canton — another addition to our knowledge of this hitherto 
almost hidden country. 

In an adjacent region we have had some interesting matter com- 
mnnioated by the late M. Mouhot, on Cambodia, where he had 
been resident for some years ; and Mr. Edw. 0'£iley has sent some 
notes on a tour through the Shan States. The communications of 
Mr. D. O. £ing of his journeys to the south-east of Ban^^aik, alluded 
to in a fbimer Address, and Uie notes on the same oonntry»ooUeoted 
by our AeMoeiate Mr. Jas. Campbell, demonstrate how busy is the 
spirit of inquiry respecting these countries, which have remained 
abnost entirely closed to Europeans till reoent times. 

!^oremost in the research stands our indefatigable Corresponding 
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AmoM» Mid M^ayiirt Sir Bobert H. SoiiombaTgk, bogy in 
Mqvisitioa 9t inforawtion, aad aotife in tmnilluig thraogli ilui 
bitbeito liide Tinted ooimtiy and enamibg oHinKte. He hu 
iMTMridd xm mntal mmain on «iw oonntiy of SiuB, in wkiohhe 
Te|»i«iMi<ii tlM Sritioli Goiwniai€iiit : one on e boi^->voyage to Hii 
town of Pecha-buri, and many particulars of a region wbich we only 
knew from vagiie conjectnre or crude delineation. His Report on 
the trade and resources of this coimtr^^ are of high interest. An- 
other of these communications was an account of a painful journey 
be had accomplished up the great river Menam, end thence on the 
beoks of elephants to Moulmoin, m oar own possesBions on tbe 
Biy «f BengeL It ii tkirty yiws einee be gained his first re|witn»> 
tion in the Tnnaaotione of the Boyal Geogniphioel fiooiety, hfM$ 
mnrey of Anegeda in tbe Weil Indiee, and tepentT-liuM ^nan 
einoehe^daimfld ita Medal Jbr hfls^eatiinuifn and enoeilent iwijewhw 
in Brtttfib Qaiena and neighlMnriiig ca a nlri e a . Thmm aie aeti»«]l 
remembered that they need only be adverted to here to associate 
bis earlier adventuree with tho later oommonications which we 
have 'welcomed. 

• In Japan the Society and our Associates have taken a deep and 
active interest, and have zealously endeavoured to advance out 
knowledge of thia important ooimtrjr* It will be sufficient here to 
alMato the Piqpaie eent oar AtKOiale Mr. BntbeiCDid Aloode; 
Her M^eety*a en^oy to that ooontiy. Hiaaeooanto of hia Joomeye 
bite fie interior, and of hia aaoentef their eaorad noaatiin 9asi- 
yamn, htm an epeeh In geographical progreM. 

Anoter namitftf« le aleo OKMt interesting, that of the jeemeys 
of Mr. Pemberton Hodgson into the interior of the untravelled and 
uncivilized island of Yeso. The discussions which ensued on these 
Papers, and tbe remarks of Mr. Laurence Oliphant, Sir Frederick 
Nicholson, Mr. Wylie, and others, must be of great interest to those 
who have watched the early stages of oar interconvae witii the 
Japaaofie. One faot of Importance, often rented by geeefaflMMit 
it ttimtftet by the ezpetienee of Mtv Hodgton in ilnne 
jflfumeya. Although nnomied, and aeoompanied by kdSea* be 
travelled ea&ly amid the demi^evv^ inhabitanta, i«iM» had ii oe w 
befote seen a European, withont the ri fight es t obetraetien, and 
receiving peife^ ooQrteSf and hospitality. This ftict, which nay 
be also gathered from the experience of many in all parts of tbe 
world, teaches a lesson to those who fiffit meet with untutored n>en, 
that they ehould be treated with that consideration the mstat-oi 
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1v]iich hab generally been the origin of that oppn^inum too ft^ 
qwaHj bestowed upon what is retaliation. 

Peiittcal events bav* plaoed another oomntry piomliieiitly before 
the geogtapbioal.wcnrld. The great riyer Amur has been foind to 
ba.€be cf the laoat imiiottaiit riTeis of NiNrtheni Asia, as by it the 
ymst aad isolated central steppes of Mongolia can be readily ap^ 
proacbed by water- conveyance ; and it is even stated that, with a 
very small amount of road and canal, the traffic could easily be 
carried on from tho Pacific to the Baltic. The Addresses of Sir 
lioderick Murchison will tell how much the Kussian explor^ia aod 
Bnireirara liave done to elucidate the geogiaphy of this segion> and 
map oonslrttflted by Mr. Axrowsmith will show its 
fatnras at a gknoe. 

In Ihe last published Tolnme ot our Txansaotiotta we have li 
fui'lh is a wosssien io AriatiG geography — a tnutolation of the «iara- 
tlvtt and aeeosD^ of a Journey to the Tian^»Shan« or Celestial Mount 
tains, in Bussian Tartary, by P. P. Semenoff, which waft undertaken 
under the auspices of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 
M. Semenoff was the first European who visited (in 1857) this 
gif^antic range — one of the four which traverse Asia in a parallel 
direction, only two of which have been explored, the Himalayas 
from the souths and the Altai from the north. Another translated 
Memoir on the same eduntey is also giYen, by M, A« <3tolubsf, who 
has tBwmUed m theChinese irositieE. 

There are two Papers on the beautiful valley of gaahmir 1|y tvt 
Aasoafltesi Ifar. W. H. Pudon, cX, and Gapt. H. H. Austen.. Jn 
s Mi tioD to a d eseiiptJo n of the physieal features of this ikiterlMEiting 
country, they give a farther account of that most remarkable and 
important work, the Trigonometrical Survey of India, as carried 
OTer it. In former Addresses and Memoirs this immense under- 
taking, carried on by the East India Company, first imder Colonel 
Lambton, and then under the control of our respected Associates 
Sir George Everest till 1643, and Sir A. S. Waagh, has been dilated 
in these Papers the senrioss raodeved to aoiMiee, and to geo- 
gnphy H pariioular, by CSapt V. G. Montgomerie, are slated. The 
f^ned operations €i a suarvey of ibis order, earned over a peaeeM 
and aooeaiible oountry, possesi none of the interest or roaumoe 
Aat these great Indian observations are invested with. In the 
triangolation and survey of Kashmir the officers met with great 
difficulties ; much of the service was carried on during the great 

¥ 
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Indian mutiny, surrounded by hostile people, and amid physical 
diifioulties never before encountered in such a manner. The whole 
history of the vast sunrej of Northern India may be oited aa a fine 
teatimonia] of the progxesa of primary eiqdoiation. 

Of the large and almoat imknown idand of New Guinea we have 
had aome aoooimt fivm onr Aasodaie llr. A. Buaaell Wallace, far 
■ome time ita ade Einr<c^pean inhahitaat. Mr. Wallaoa'a seal In the 
oause of science is well known, and his aooessioDS to onr Icnowledge 
of the natural hifitory of thia vaat i&laud liavo been shown in other 
places. 

Mr. Spenser St. John, f.r.o.s., now in Haiti, has given us a most 
valuable account of the north-west coast of Borneo, where he was 
Consul-General — a further accession to our knowledge of the country 
first developed by our Associate Sir James Brooke. 

The itineiaiiea of Captain Claude Clerk, f.b.gj9., in Persia, in 
1857-9, will be read wiUl intereet, affording yalnaUe mateiiala to 
the geographer. Oiqptain Clerk deaoribes hia jonrn^a between 
Tehran and Herat in the KorUi, and Tehran and Bnahtve in 
Western Persia. 

Proceeding to another part, we have a graphic and excellent 
account of the Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, by our 
Associate Dr. Mouat. This little group and its CTirious inhabitants 
seem to have been scarcely visited, though much in the way of 
commerce, till it waa ohoeen aa the place of exile iox some of tlie 
Indian mutineers. 

Sir Henry Bawlinaon, who, twenty-three yean aince^ claimed 
the Medal of the Boyid Geo^phical Society aa a comparatiTe 
geographer of tiie big^iest ordisr, and who, since hia fiiat r^ogni* 
tion by thia Society, hai laboored so intensely, and with such 
admirable results, has advocated in onr pages a most important 
proposal for connecting by electric telegraph our Indian possessions 
with this country. The route proposed is by way of Constantinople 
and the Euphrates, and thence through Persia, &c., to Kurrachi. 
The Ottoman Government has constructed the line as far aa Bna- 
sorah, a route advocated in the early days of thia Society by our 
respected Associate and Medallist General Chesney, as the readiest 
way to India for an overland transit. Although the progreaa of 
ocean ateam-navigatkm haa altered the relationa whi<di then existed, 
it ia gratifying to know that the Tiews endorsed by the Society 
haye been ao &r recognised now as to fimt I3m basis Ibr the 
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modem system of telegraphic connexion. The diaonssion which 
ensued on Sir H. Bawlinson's proposition demonstrates lhat it was 
one of the highest geographical and national importance. 

Africa has engrossed a large share of the attention of the Royal 
Geoj^i-apliical Society. From the time that the Society's first 
Medal was awarded to Kicliard Lander, thirty-one yearn since, for 
solving the great problem of tlie course of the Niger, to the preficnt 
moment, when we are looking for the consummation of its en- 
deavours to elucidate that other ancient enigma, the tnie sources 
of the Nile, the Society has heen more or less occupied with ohtain- 
ing information of the physical and moral condition of this great 
cofntinent and its people. 

At the first period ahove named, our maps of Africa exhihited 
its interior as nearly one uniyensal blank, or with only the vague 
surmises of crude speculation. Now the geography of inner Africa 
presents a very different aspect. The paocs of our Transactions 
are an index to the proj^iess of discovery, which has been {gradually 
displacing the imaginary arid desert by the well-watered and fertile 
country, or the supposed tenaiitiess solitude with busy and popu- 
lous tribes. 

It is needless to advert to the early travels of Dr. Livingstone 
across the continent. The relation of the Geographical Society to 
that great traveller, and the wonderful successes due to his in- 
domitable courage and untiring energy, must ever be a subject of 
congratuktion. 

The Society has for many years most zealously advanced those 
attempts to resolve the great geographical probh'm of the true 
sources of the AVhite Nile; and all are now looking with great 
interest for tidings of the expedition under our Medallist Captain 
Speke and his companion Captain Grant, in the confident hope 
that the experience its leader gained when associated with Captain 
Burton in the Somali country, and in the journeys they had to the 
great African lakes, will enable him to complete successfully what 
was then commenced, and definitively set at rest that question of 
so many ages* standing. It is needless now to speculate as to any 
connexion there may or may not be between the head-waters of the 
Nile and the Victoria Nyanza, which he visited in July, 1858, as 
this will all be determined, it is believed, when wo hear of the 
traveller's further progi'ess. This toj)ic is elsewhere adverted to, 
as is the expedition of Mr. Petherick, who also travels under the 
auspices of the iSociety to the aid of Captains ^peke and Grant. 

VOK VI. Q 
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We look hopefully that hefoie the next Besdon we may welcome 
these gaUant men on their suooessfiil retnm. 

A brief aooonnt has been reoeiyed from our Assooiate, Mr. 
Thornton, of an expedition to the great yolcano Kilimanjaro, which 
has been thought to have some connexion with the physical geo- 
graphy of the Nile basin. Mr. Thornton was at first connected as 
geologist to Dr. Livingstone's expedition, but afterwards joined the 
Baron von der Decken, a Hanoverian gentleman, to tlie mountain. 
This journey is of great importance ; for while it fully confiims the 
accounts of the German missionaries giyen incur £armer Proceedings, 
it has the great additional daim of aooorate soryey and geological 
obseryation. Being an isolated yolcsnio cone, Kilimanjaro does not 
form part of that great eastern meridional axis which was so well 
aigued npon by Sir Boderick Mnrchison in former years, and which 
has been reasoned on by some as the Mountains of the Moon of 
ancient geographers. The Baron von der Decken and liis associate 
did not reach this great division between the Eastern and Western 
waters, and therefore the Nile question, probably, is not affected by 
the result of their journey. 

Dr. Livingstone's proceedings are noticed in another part of this 
Address ; a brief allusion to them here will therefore suffice. His 
yisit to the Victoria Falls of the great riyer Zambesi, and his farther 
obseryations on this important riyer, are of great interest Connected 
also with his operations is the exploration of the riyer Shir^ and 
the great Lake Shirwa. The more exact knowledge thus placed 
before us, instead of the imperfect accounts given by the Portuguese 
of former years, are of great importance in the future conduct of 
commercial or other relations with these regions. In the progress 
of this expedition an important part has been taken by our Asso- 
ciate Mr. fiaines, well known as the artist of the North Australian 
expedition, and also in Kafi&aria. Mr. Charles Livingstone, Dr. 
Kirk, the botanist of the expedition, and Mr. May, our Associate, 
have well seconded their leader in exsmining and reportmg on tiie 
country. The examination of the Bovnma Biver, although not 
deciding whether it is the outlet of one of the chain of the ISast 
African lakes, is of much importance. 

The geograjihy of Eastern Africa has thus assumed an entirely 
new aspect within a wcry brief period. The exact knowledge we 
now possess contrasts in every way with the chaos of opinion and 
imperfect observation which before these expeditions were organised 
were our only guides. Although much may be required before we 
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can bave » peifeot and aoomate geogmphioal piotnie of Eaatom or 
Gentaral Af lioa, yet the data thus laid down will be the foundatioii 
ciih^t which will he sahfleqventlj aoqiiired. The repreaentatioiui 
we now haye demonfitrate how imperatiTelj neoeaaaiy it ia that 
aatronondoal obsenration shonld be conneoted with the neoeesarily 
vague estimates of a traveUer over an unkno^vn country. 

On the shores of Western tropical Africa, our indefatigable Asso- 
ciate and medallist, Captain Burton, is active in the acquisition 
of information concemiDg the country where he represents Her 
Majesty's Government. The accounts of his visits to various places 
in the Bights of Benin and Benfia will be read with much interest, 
and there is no doubt but that his varied talent and extensive know- 
led^ will aooomulate much valuable information on these countries. 
He ascended and surveyed the Ogun or Abbeokuta Biver, in com- 
pany with Captain Beduigfield, our Associate, who is well known 
to us in connexion with his examinations of the Congo, and as one 
of Dr. Livingstone's expedition. 

^ Dr. I'aikie, r.x., our Associate, who lias been long on the Niger and 
Tchadda rivers, and has been endeavouring to establi.sh a command- 
ing position for England in Central Africa, has 'WTitten hopefully of 
his prospects, should his expedition be retained. Intelligence has 
just arrived that the Sunbeam has ascended the river for 600 miles. 

Another communication records the proceedings of Commander 
Dolben, f.b.o.8., during his ascent of the river Yolta for 120 miles 
for the first time by white men. 

With the increasing importance of the commerce of the Gold Coast 
and Western Africa generally, these narratives acquire great addi- 
tional interest, and inspire the hope that a more intimate acquaintance 
with the i)hysical condition of these countries will lead to a benelicial 
intercourse with the people who have so long been debased by the 
slave-traflSc. 

North America. — For many years, as is well known, the Geo- 
graphical Society took a most active part in the promotion of Arctic 
discovery, during the progress of which nearly the whole of the 
northern limits of America was accurately surveyed ; and it is this 
service that developed the eneigies and skill of so many excellent 
officers, whose geographical labours have been so irequently men- 
tioned in this and many previous Addresses, and are distributed 
throughout the pages of our Transactions. 

During the period of those searching expeditions, one portion of 
the British domiiiions, now fiftmous as British Columbia, was almost 
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less known and visited than tbese icy and remote regions; and ihe 
explorations and snrveya of onr medalliat Captain Palliser, wiHi bis 
ooadjntors, Captain Blakiaton, Dr. Hector, Lieutenant Palmer, g.e., 
and Mr. Snllivan, which hare been treated of reoentlj in fonner 
Addresses, have proved of immense service. The sudden interest 
with which the gokl discovery has invested this country has given a 
high value to these oxplorations, which the Geographical Society so 
earnestly forwarded. 

In the early days of the colonization of a conntiy all exact in* 
formation is of the utmost importance, and the reports of our Asso- 
ciate, Commander Mayne, R.N., of Lieutenant Palmer, ce., of Mr. 
Justice Beghie, Mr. Downie, and others, as ^ven in the Journal, 
must do great service. Captain B. W. Torrens has also given us an 
account of his ascent of the Nass Biver for 1 16 miles above Fort 
Simpson, near the borders of Bassian America, and of the evidences 
of the existence of gold that were found in this novel journey. Our 
Associate, Captain Grant, has sent further notes on Vancouver 
Island and its capabilities. 

Un Central Amenca we have had a paper on the republic of Nica- 
ragua, by Mr. Vice-Consul G. K. Perry, and another from our well- 
known Associate Captain Bedford Pirn, proposing a new transit- 
route across the American Isthmus through the lake of Nicaragua. 

In Sbtttft Amtrioa our Associate Mr. Clement Markham, while 
engaged in the coUection of the cinchonarplant among the moun- 
tains of Peru, which were to be transferred to the Himalayas for 
cultivation in our Indian possessions, has gathered much geographical 
information respecting the head waters of the Pimis, or Madre do 
Dios, one of the great affluents of the mighty Amazon, and also of 
the geography of the province of Caravaya, in Southern Peru. 

From this same region we have a very curious narrative and 
illustration of a portion of the country to the south-east of Quito, 
sent us by Mr. R. Spvnce, accompanied by his own remarks on the 
same region of the Quitonian Andes. Br Jameson, of the university 
of Quito, has given us an account of an excursion from that city to 
the Mountain Cayambe, lying on the Equator. 

AirsTRALiA. — ^The progress of Australia forms a very important 
chapter in the history of man. 1 he rapidity with which exploration 
has been followed by colonization is remarkable. Almost all dis- 
covery made in this vast cduntrv may bo said to have been made in 
connexion with the extension of its pastoral and commercial capa- 
bilities. The many explorations which the Society has encouraged 
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and recorded since its establishment, have added a new world to the 
usee civilised man. The first paper in its Transactions relates to 
the infiint days of the Westmrn colony, and its flret Tolumes record 

the earliest discoveries of Start, Cunningham, and other travellers, 
• who pushed over the boiindai ics of its limited Eastern settlements. 
How soon these important discoveries were utilized is familiar to us 
all ; and in later days, since Mr. Eyro and Mr. Sturt, our worthy 
Medallists, first attempted to traverse the continent from south to 
north, the benefits which have accrued from their enterprise have 
well jastified the awards of the Society. In the last volume of the 
Journal is an account of the asoent of the Murray and Darling Bivera, 
bj Mr. Bandell, in a steam-boat. This fiiot, and the account of the 
settlements on the courses of these rivers, is an example of the 
importance of these primary explorations. 

But the Transactions of the last two years are not of infeiior 
importance or interest to those adventures detailed in the earliest 
volumes of the Society, at a period when the whole continent of 
Australia was a field for vague conjecture. In another part of this 
Address the wondrous journeys of Bnrko and Wills, and of McDouall 
Stuart, are dilated on, and which, judging from the past, are destined 
to have as £p*eat an influence on the future of Australia as those of 
our early Medallists. 

While thus recounting the travels in the Eastern portion of 
Australia, we cannot forget the claims of that family of Gregorys 
who have so advanced our knowledge of the NV'estern paii by their 
admirable exploring capabilities. Their merits have been fully 
explained in former Addresses, and the last journey of Mr. Frank 
Gregory will stand foremost in the ranks of discovery. These topics 
have been alluded to previously. 

Besides those above, a long array of names may he cited a.s having 
added to our knowledge of Australia in the pages of our Transao- > 
tions. Among these we have recently those of Wilson, Landor, 
Ghimmo» Freeling, Hack, Flood, Babhage, Warhurton, Sinclair, 
Governor MacDonnell, Selwyn, Dempster, Dalrymple, &c. &o. The 
actual social benefit which has been and will be derived from 
their observations must bo very highly estimated. 

We have had recently a very excellent account of the Fiji 
Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, by Mr. Bcnsnsan, long a rcsid(;nt there, 
and by Dr. Berthold .Seemann, whose long experience as a naturalist 
has added much to our knowledge of this beautiful group, as well 
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as of the oiher mimeroiis ooontrieB he has yisited. Though there 
may be a difference of opinion as to the propriety of our coloniBing 
the Archipelago, there can he none as to the beauty and interest 
which belongs to the ialanda themseWes. 

The Ocean has received some share of attention from our Asao-" 
ciates. There are many features of marine physics which are still 
very obscure, notwithstanding the great accumulation of indepen- 
dent obeervation which has been collected. The depth, the move- 
ments, the oonstitation of the ocean, are each the subject of 
oontroversy, and in each bianoh of inquiry there is ample field for 
individnal enterprise. 

During the expedition undertaken for ascertainmg the practl- 
oabiUty of a northern rente for an Atlantic telegraph-cable, the 
sounding voyage in the Btitt Dog, under our Medallist, Sir F. Leopold 
M'Olmtock, of Arotio celebrity, has given us probably more exact 
data on the depth of the ocean than has been before obtained. AVe 
have now accounts of about 200 of these experiments in the North 
Atlantic, by which the depth lias been stated at from one to four or 
seven miles. But many, nay most of these soundings, are open to 
very great doubt, and we have yet much to learn as to the depth of 
the ocean. In the voyage of the Bull Dog^ besides the actual evi- 
dence of depth given by bringing up the bottom in most cases, there 
were some new &ots elicited, which, while they overturn much 
previous speculation, create a desire for a great extension of the 
inquiry. The fact of a live star-fish and a worm brought up from 
enormous depths (1^ mile), would not have been thought possible 
prior to its being demonstrated. Another singular feature is that 
the specimens of mud brought up in these high northern latitudes, 
consisting almost exclusively of minute organisms, alive, princi- 
pally foraminifera, globigerina, &c., are almost identical with those 
obtained by the United States officers, Lieut. Craven, U.S.N., ^tc, 
from great depths within the tropics, beneath the tepid waters of 
the Qulf-stieam. This demonstrates that there must be a similar 
water-climate at each of these distant regions. Therefore the 
theoiy that there is neither light, heat, nor physical conditions 
necessary to support animal IHb at these enormous depths must be 
abandoned, and, while it overtiinis all this, it opens up a new and 
vast field for observation and speculation as to the actual consti- 
tution and influence which the ocean bears upon the great economy 
of nature. 
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Mr. Hopkins, a name well known to meteoiologiflts, has given ng 
a Paper on the conditions of the ooean and other topics xelating to 
the Korth Pole^ 

Captain Irminger, of the Koyal Danish Navy, has given ns a very- 
interesting dissertation on the ocean currents in the vicinity of 
Iceland, which })riiif^s forward several new features. 

Another important ocean topic has been also added to by the 
observations of Lieut. Heathcote, i.n., on the difficult and complex 
system of currents in the Bay of Bengal. These are directly appli- 
cable to nautical purposes, snd are of much Tslue. 

In this Bonmiaiy of the special application of geographical enter- 
prise which it has been the sphere of the Hoyal Geographical Society 
to disseminate during Ihe last two years, much is necessarily omitted 
for want of space. They are special as compared with the great 
extent of inquiry open to geographers. In the more extended sense 
of general geography, we may notice a pa})er by that eminent 
physical geographer, our Corresponding Member, Commander M. F. 
Maury, on the Southern Ocean and the Antarctic Pole. In mathe- 
matical geography Colonel Sir Henry James has desci iLed his new 
projection alluded to in a former Address, and Sir John Herschel 
has given us another communication on a similar subject Our 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Spottiswoode, has brought mathematical 
investigation to bear on the probable conditions of mountain 
ranges, and has given us another paper on a method of obtaining 
longitudes from the moon's gi-eatest altitude. 

Much more might be said as to the influence of the Society in the 
acquisition and future disRcmination of geographical knowledge 
through the wide-spread influence of its numerous Associates, and 
of the cordiality existing among us, and of the many causes to whioh 
we may attribute the present prosperity of the Society. 



Hsfving now concluded the Report which the contributions of 

distinguished geographers have enabled me to lay before the 
Society, I may be allowed, perhaps, to say a few words on my own 
behalf. 

This is the last time of my occupying this chair. Allow me, 
before I leave it, to thank you for the considerate kindness with 
which you have dealt with my frequent absences, my many short- 
comings. I resign my office — ^for I have no doubt of his election-— 
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to one whom yoa have long known, whose knowledge and skill 
and oonoiliatory power you have long leaned to appreciate. If the 
Society haa increased under me, it has been owing to his advice, 
and that of the ablo Coiinoil with which you surroTOided me. 

It is to their zeal and offioiency that we are ijidebted for our 
growing importance as a public body. 

We have, in fa(.'t, become a public department, if that appellation 
is to be assigned rather to the amount of service rendered than to 
the cost incurred. We collect, revise, digest, and amplif}' all the 
geographical information supplied to the various public offices, and 
communicated to us. We keep it ready for their use, and for the 
xise of the merchant, manufacturer, and colonist We oiganise and 
direct missions of disooveiy, fitted out for public objects at the 
public expense. We have no members of our body hanging on, in a 
ntate of apathy and indifference, for the sake of salary or siiperan- 
nuaiiuu. The Council is over young in zeal and eneigy, ii" not in 
years. Whatever is done, is done as a labour of love, with the 
enthusiasm of votaries. Add to this that the subjects we treat of 
are of universal interest, universal application. They appeal to all 
our sympathies, whether of the present, the future, or the past. 
Such a Society, so conducted, so supported, can never ML 
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PROCEEDINGS 

or 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

OF LONDON. 



SESSION 18Gl-6ii, 
Fourteenth Meeting ^ MoiuJay^ June 16,* 1862. 

SIB BODEBICK I. MUBCHISON, President, in ihe CHair. 

Elections. — His Highness Said Pasha, the Vice-Eoy of Egypt, as an 
Honorary Member, and Dr. H, Kispert, Professor of Geography in tfie 
University of Berlin^ as a Corresponding Member ; and Capt. t/ie Hon, 
James R. Drummond^ R.N., cb.; JJeut.-CoL EUtington ; Vice- Admiral 
Sir Charles Hem FrmanitU, K.O.B, ; Capt, Edmrd Donald Malcolm ; Capt. 
John Puget; Sir Henry Toung, UUe Gwemor of Tasmania; James 
Anderson; Samuel Bruce; Eugene Claude; George CocMe; Edward 
WUliam Cox; John Baily DarvdR ; WUUam Hardman; Henry Schvback 
Hood; Henry Lannoy Hunter; Frederidk Isaao ; Leonard Jaques ; David 
Lyon; George MitcheU; WUliam Parry ; Mark Bkiheardeon^ and WXliam 
WhitmorSy Esqrs.y were elected FeUorn, 

AocKSdiONS. — Among tho Accessions to the Library and Map- 
rooms since tho former Meeting were — St. Jolin's ' Life in tlio 
Forests of the Far East;' part 3 of Thilip's Imperial Library Atlas; 
• 3 sheets of India, showing the districts bordering on tho British 
Tians-InduB Frontier, by Major J. T. Walker^ F,R.G.8., ; Koutes of 
African trayellerB, by J. L. M*Leod, Esq., f.k.g.s. ; Map of Ader- 
beijan, by N. Khanikof ; L*Heizegovine, by H. Br. de Beaumont ; 
Ellipso, doxmant les inolinaisons, lea d^dinaiaons, et les intcnsitcs 
magnetiques, &0., by Juloa A. Lelaiaant, Paria; B^publique dn 
Paraguay, by M. B. Ifoncbez, Ac., Ac. 

ExHiiUTiONS— Charts and ilhistrations, resulting from Capt. II. 
M. Denham's Voyage in the Western Pacific, as well as weapons 
and instruments used by tho Northern Australians and Pacific 

• This Meeting, originally fixed for Monday, the 9th of June, vas postponed 
to tlie ifith of June, in compliance with the request of the National AnoeiaUoii 
for the Promotion of Sodal Scienee. 

VOL. VI. ' ^ 
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Islanders; Japancso SkotcliCR, hy "R. Alcock, Esq., IT.M. 3Iinister 
in Japan : a suit of Japanese Armour, by Consul I'emberton Hodg- 
son ; Sketches in tlio Holy Land, by Dr. Bckc ; Bpeciniens of wood 
and iron from Jjowcr Assam, by Sir M. Stephenson, f.r.g.s. ; map 
of tlio Holy Land, by E. Stanford, on 4 sheets, &c., were exhibited 
at the meeting. 

* 

The President, in opening the biisineBS of the meeting, expressed his great 

satisfaction that the opinions of Mr. Arrowsmith and himself, and many other 
geographers, respectin:; the merits of M. Du Cliailhi, as an explorer who had 
added materially to our acquaialaucc with the physical features of the Gaboon 
Begion in Western Africa, liad been recently confirmed by the well-known and 
clear-sighted German geographer ^r. Tetermann. In a letter to the President, 
M. Pctemnann referred particularly to a memoir of his own, published in the 
widely-spread and useful work the ' Mittheilun::;en,' which was accomjxinied by 
maps, showing by comparisou how much more had been really accomplished 
hy M. Da GhMUu than by any preceding explorer of Western Africa, of whidi 
country he mi<:ht justly Ixj called the geographical pioneer. In lamenting that 
the map of M, Du Cliaillu had lx»en so inaccurately drawn, the President stntcfl 
that II') one had ever claimed for that exjilcrer any pretensions to scientific 
skill ; the Geographical .Society had recognized in him the character of a zealous 
natoralisty who, in capturing gorillas and in wandering among varioos natire 
tribes, had tndd^tally been of at sor\ ict in the cause of Geography. 

The Puksident then read tlic following letter from His Excellency Sir H» 
Barkly, Governor of Victoria, dated Melbourne, 25th April, 1862 : — 

** In acknowledginpf your favour of the 25th Febniary, I am jrlad lo l)c able 
to send you (i)er Colonial Ufiicc baf:) the printed Kei)orts, with maps, <^'c., 
of the Explorative Exjieditions to the Gulf of Carpentaria, as also a Map of 
Howitt*s recent explorations near Cooper Greek. 

** Walker's journey overland from the Fitzroy you will find most intercstinj:, 
as, after penetrating the scnibs, which so badled both Mitchell and Leichanlt, 
he travelled througli a fine basaltic country, findinc:; the tracks of the latter 
explorer far beyond the point on the Alice to which they liad been traced by 
Gregory. Landsburgh was not so fortunate in the district he had to traverse 
in his attempt to reach Central Mount Stuart ; but still he calls it 'fine sheep 
OOmitry,' and he saw it at its worst in the heip^ht of a tropical summer. 

** Wc now await with great interest the news of the return of these two 
leaders and their parties to the South by Burke's route, which they proposed , 
to follow down all the way to Copper Creek ; and, to guard against accidents, 
Hewitt has been directed to zemain at the Depdt (Fort WillQ nntil tiiey are 
both accounted for. 

"As he has established his communication with the out-stations of South 
Australia at Mount Hopeless, and with those of the 2sew South Wales s(piat- 
ters beyond Mount Mnrehiaon on the other side^ and can dnw ample supplies 
from cither, there is no doubt of his being able to maintain himself here for 
any length of time that may l)e needed, especially as his relations with the 
Natives are most amicable. Ue was about, when we last hoard from him, to 
start in search of M'Kinlay, who, since the wonderful reporLij to anIucIi you 
allude^ has not been heaid o£ 

** Ton would, I fancy, conclude, from the evidence of King before the Borke 
and Wills Inquiry Commission, that the story of the discovery of remains, &c., 
made by M'Kinlay, referred to his findini^ the body of Gray, who died, you 
will remember, four days before the rest of the party got back to the Depot. 
There was a certain amount of ezaggeratioa la the aeoomits given, but no 
toositive untrath. Had not KiDg survived to tell the tale, it would have been 
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supposed that Giay, and probably Bnrke and the othen^ were killed by the 
Xvatives. 

<* Thanks for all you did at tho Meeting of the Geographical Society, and for 
the trouble you haye taken in oommimicatiiig with Airowsmith as to culling 

the new country Burke's Land. If, as I presume, the maps now r < - t find their 
way into the possession of that geographer, perhaps you will let liiin know that 
by next maii our Surveyor-general, Mr. T-^igon, will have carried up hia 
General Explorative Map of Australia to date, and that there will be some 
aUeration of names, as I nnd, fnm there being so many exploring parties, that 
three or four rivers have been christened after myself, and some other people 
also; and I have told Mr. Ligon that I have selected that named after me by 
Walker — a new stream flowing to the south-west from the dividing water- 
shed of the continent — and that he must llnd other names for the rest. 

**Mr. Ligon's map will inolnde the details of Ifr. F. T. QregoiyVi recent 
ionni on the west coast, which that gentleman, who leayes, I beliefe, in the 
picsent mail for England, has put at his disposal. 

**Mr. Gregory's desire is to get the nf)i th-\vest comer of Australia proclaimed 
as a separate colony ; and 1 hope he will succeed, as it would much facilitate its 
eoonpfttion for gracing purposes.** 

Tlie Fapeis read were — 

l.—The Surveys of H.M^. * HmSd* in the Pacific, undir the Command 
of Captain H, MangUa Dtnham^ B.W., p.r.oj9., &o. 

[Caj^tain Denham's original communication is printed at length in Addi- 
tional Notices, p. 197.] 

The Prestdknt called attention to this men-ioir, which gave a brief outline 
of the very remarkable laliours of Ca]'>tain Denham, R.N., who, in command 
of H.M.S. Herald, had most strikingly enriched maritime (ieugraphy in his 
numerous distinct surveys during nearly ten years, and had sent home to the 
Admiralty a multitude of data of the highest value in relation to terrestrial 
magnetism, tides, currents, deep-sea soundings, ^c. Captain Denham was the 
first to ascertain the prodigious depth of the ocean (44,Wo feet) Ix'tween South 
America and South Africa, and to show that this depth far exceeded tho 
altitude of the highest mountains above the sea. One of the most useful of 
the labours of Captain Denham wastiie establishment, after long and patient 
surveys, of the existence of a deep-sea passage, from South to North, of great 
width, and of upwards of 700 miles in length, to the east of Australia, wholly 
free from coral-reefs and sunken rocks ; whilst his precise delineations of tho 
outlines of the Fiji Islands, accompanied by numerous practical ^etdies, were 
prcdous ooQtiibvitions to our knowledge of that interestmg group. 



The second Paper read -was— 

2. — Excursion to Barrdn in Padan Aram, and tlience over Mount Gilead 
and tlie Jordan to Shechem. By Charles T. Beke, Esq., Ph, Dsi. 
FJSJL., &c. (Gold Medallist b.o.8.) 

The attthor haying expressed the opinion in his * Origines Bihlicee/ 
published in 1834, that the Padan Aram of Ahtaham was the plain 

of Damascus, and not Mesopotamia beyond Euprates, was induced 
by Mr. Porter's subsequent discovery of ^ village called Uarran, 
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15 miles east of Datuascusy to make a journey, in company with, 
his wife, in order to Tisit it, and to track the route of the patriarch 
Jacob on his seven days' journey " to Mount (iilead. IfanTm is a 
thriving vilhige of 150 to 200 stone houses, plastered with mud, and 
contains numerous architectural fragments, especially three Ionic 
columns, from wbieh it derives its local name of Hannn-el-Awamid. 
A fragin( nt of an inscription was found, hut it "svas too defaced to 
be deciphered. There exists no local tradition bearing on the 
ancient history of the village. Dr. iieko discovered a well on the 
western side of the town, which he conjectures to be the well 
" without the city '* where Abraham's serwant met Eebekah. 

Leaving Harran on January 1st, the travellers first passed over 
"the river" Awaj, the Pharphar of Scripture, and then followed 
the great Haj road across the plains of Hauran till they came to 
Jebel Ajtan, or Mount Gilead, which they ascended. On reach- 
ing the summit, near Mahnah, — the Mahanaim of Genesis, — they 
obtained an extensive view, embracing most of the remarkable 
places in Galilee. Then descending Wady Ajlnn by Eellat-er- 
Bubbud, crossing AVady Kajib, and passing by the tomb of Abu 
Obeida, they reached the Jordan, a little way to the north of Wady 
Zerka, the Jabbok of Scripture, near where Lieut. Molynenx's party 
were plundered by the 3Iashalka (** Messalliek ") Arabs, who, on 
the present occasion, escorted Dr. and Mis. Bckc across the river. 
After passing the Jordan, however, they had a skirmisli with some 
Beduins; getting free from whom, they crossed the Makhrud, and 
ascended Wady Ffir'a to Nablfis, the ancient Shcchem. 

In Dr. Beke's elaborate paper the gcograplucal correspondence of 
the chief places through which he travelled, with the events of the 
Bible narrative, are discussed with minuteness. As regards the 
latter part of the journey, he considers that after the patriarch Jacob 
had left Succoth (which he places to the Routh of the Jabbok) and 
crossed the Jordan, he entered Wady Far'a at its junction with the 
former river, passing between the Makhrud -and Kam Sartebeh. 

The FaesiDEiiPr begged the tSocioty specially to return their thauks to Mrs. 
Beke, as well as to her husband, as that lady had shared In all the inddents 
of the jouraey whioh had been described. 



3. — Narratk: of a Journey tlirongh the Inferior of Japan from 2iagasaki 

to Yeddo. By Sir Kuthkrford Alcock, f.r.g.s.. Ext. Min. 

Flen. and Consul-Gen. in Japan. 

This journey, of which copious details are given in Additional 
Notices, p. 200, led through the inland sea of Japan to Iliogo and 
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Osaca, the p^i-eat commercial emporium of tlie Einpiie, and tlienco 
overland to Yeddo. The usual obstrnctiveness on the part of Japanese 
officials and ihc feudal lords or I)amios was displayed on tliis occasion, 
and overcome, not without danger of a collision, by the firmness of 
Mr. Alcock. It was essontial that his journey should be made, for 
ihe time was fut approacHing wlien these ports were to be opened 
to foreig^ncTs, and information on their capabilities had to be ob- 
tained. The result was that Osaca appeared beyond a doubt to be 
the most promising site in Japan for the principal seat of foreign 
commerce. 

The President commended the author iu an earnest manner for his hi^jlily- 
interesting sketch of the- social condition of Japan. 

The President then called the attention of the Fellows to the propoBal of 
^I. Jules Ge'rard to establish an African Society for cxi>loratioiis sontli-west 
from Ali^eria ; and, liaving compliineuted his associates on tlio increasing 
prosperity of the lioyal Geographical Society, he adjourned the meetings 
till November next. 



ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

(Printed by order of Council.) 



1.— " HwiMi " Voyage, 1852-Gl. By Captain Denham, b.n., f.b.8. 

(Seep. 195.) 

Iir 1851 strong icpresentations were made to Her Majesty's GoTemnient 
respecting both the mpidly-increasing traftic between our Australian colonies 
and the western coast of America, and onv inadequate knowledge of tlie inter- 
vening navigation among the insulated rocks and intricate clusters of islands 
which extend to the eastward of New Caledonia. It was urged also that 
distant commerce and maritime enterprise would derive great benefit from 
a thoron^ examination of that region, from liaving its dangers fully explored, 
and from having its harbours so charted and described that the seaman would 
know where he could either obtain supplies or repair foi' relit or refuge, or 
endeavour to fix his whaling or hia coaling stations. An exploring and sur- 
veying voyage was accordingly nndertaken in 1852, which, under Admiralty 
instructions, from time to time was conducted by Captain Henry Mangles 
Denham, of the Royal Navy, in Her Majesty's ship JIt rahl, until 1861, when 
she was recalled in consideration of so long an absence from England. 

The hydrographic results of this voyage being trxmsmitied immutUjff the 
existing charts were forthwith corrected, and several new ones pabushed, 
together with such hydrographic papers as would at once give the maritime 
world the benefit of those results ; and, in due course, the original matter, 
franked by the Duke of Somerset as First Lord of the Admiralty, and by 
Admiral Washington as the Admiralty Hydrographer, is now laid before this 
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Society ; oomprinng 168 determinftticnifl of Udatdte and knugltaclif, 2601 aoAg- 

nctic retiultg, 41 isuiids, 42 reefs and shoals, 22 banier-reef prongs, 450 miles 
of Australian C'-ast-linc, with tlio estuaries Shark Gulf, Port Jackson, Moreton 
Kiv, and tlio Derwetit of Tasmania, TOO miles* contouring of the main bank, 
the edge of soundings off Capes Good liope and Agulhas, thence along the 
AiiBtefllian ootst, and avomid the Lord Howe, Norfolk, and Eennadec ialuidi ; 
107/X)0 miks of ship-track notations of depths, winds, cnrrents, ocean tern- 
piTaturcs, metcoroloj]:}', and natural history, with the researching evidence 
\i\K)n which twenty-three vigius (or fabulous reefy) were expunged. The 
detail of the above is set fortli in the 144 charts and plans, together with U3 
illustratiTe drawings, and 15 sheets of tabnIationB, also submittea to inspection. 

The free use of the deei>sca lead throughout the parages out and home led 
to the delineation of certain ocean-banks of soundings in the South Atlantic ; 
one of which (the Victoria) in 20° 45' S., 37° 47' w., rises abmptly from no 
soundings to lU fathoms, is of coralline structure, and spreads 80 miles bv 12, 
attracting the fin-back whale, and afRnding haddock-fishing. The BerM 
was anchored for several days on these banks. 

It was on the passaj^e out that, in 37° s., an<l 37^ w., about midway 
between Tristan d'Cunha and Buenos Ayres, soundings were obtained in 
7706 fathoms, and other op^x>rtunities were taken of testing the depth at 
which the minimum tempemtnra of the ocean is to he fennd (Tide tabula- 
tion). The results shewed 41^ as near the surface as GOO fathoms (although 
the surface-water was at the t< ni])cratuie of 80°X ^ 900 fathoms^ and not 
of lower tcmperatnre at 1500 I'athoras. 

The deep-sea lead frecjuently gomg, always ready^ and the hand-leads co/i- 
ikmily going when intersecting the assigned positions of Tigias, precluded our 
mistaking earthquake tremor of the ahip (as it will tiiough out of soundings) 
for "grazing over a shoal." Tremors were expenenced by the Herald (her 
leads f/oing) when in the vicinity of the alleged Kquator shoals, between the 
meridians of 2P and 22^ w., aliordiug reason for expunging such unnecessary 
terrors from our charts as the <* Purdy shoals " of 1831 and 1842. 

The region of the Herald's special exploration vciy soon became suggestive of 
a distinct oceanic designation, and that of "Western Pacific'* was adopted, im- 
plying all that space embraced by the meiidiana 150° and 180° x. between 
the Equator and 45° s. 

By detennining the salient positicns hoth of the islands and reefs belonging 
to the New Caledonia, Ijoyalty, New Hebrides, Fijian, and Tonga groups 
on the north, and also of I.ord IIowc, Norfolk, and the Kermadec islands, 
with the waniing banks of soundings, which range about the parallel of 
30° 6., a clear passage is indicated of 300 miles wide for the first lUOO 
miles directly eastward of Ausfaralia. On this track the harbour of Matuku 
(the southernmost island of Fiji) is of easy access ; it is adapted for a coalings 
itation ; while the chiefs and a Christianized popidation present every facility. 

Having map^ied all that space embraced by New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Kermadec group, Tonga, Fiji, New Hebrides, and New Caledonia, so as to open 
up the first stage of communioation between our Australian colonies and 
Western America, and having landed and estaUidied the Pitcaimen at Norfolk 
Island, a detail survey of the Fiji group was taken in band, which, however, 
had to be relinquished (when only its south-western section had been deli- 
neated upon a 3-inch scale), to meet the demand for a similar dcvelo|)ment of 
the Coral Sea as that which this expedition had wrought directly eastward 
of Australia; in the course of which Captain Denham traced the rate of Ife. 
Benjamin Boyd, of the R.Y.S. yacht WandereTf and punished his murderer at 
Gnadalcana, of the Solomon group. The space to which Captain Denham's 
researches were then directed, is bounded to the westward by the great barrier- 
reef of Australia, and to the north-eastward by New Caledonia, Solomon 
Islands, and tba Looisiade nnge-^tht tranda of wMsk crnvwet to Tnm 
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Strait. Thig ooiil lea, beretofora beirt with TaguelyoolMHrtod dtogers, and 
rendered the more perplexing by many reported reefs, oavfled sad disasten^ 
wLicb, however, did not deter voyagers, who looked upon a north-western 
route to India as a great facility for ships of Tasmania, Melbourne, New 
Zealand, Sydney, and Queensland. In due course, however, this sea, with its 
iflblated reefs (coming alHnptly awaali, though with no aonndingi around), 
became mapped ; and now presents a clear 1200-mile route (free of current, 
and within the steady south-east trades), of 150 miles width ; a route which 
may be availed of upon but three successive courses — viz. n. by w. ^ w. 240 
miks, K.w. i w. 700 miles, and w, i n. 220 miles — aft<ir crossing tlie parallel 
of 25^ a., upon the meridian of ■., nntil sighting the (about to be 
lighted) Eaino Island tower in Torres Stnit None of the six reefs (Cato, 
wreck, Keun, Lihou, Osprey, Willis) on the western hand, nor the Bellonas, 
Bamptou, and Mellish reefs, on the eastern hand, need be ncarcd ; but, to give 
oonfidence, and to help a crippled ship to a sheltered anchorage, — which, 
^PPiyi lil^ vBeft affoTd,>-4he Gcdonial Qovemments entertain Gaptain Den- 
ham's proposition of lighting Cato, Kenn, and Raine ; in the same spirit bis 
suggestions were adoptinl by the New Soiitli Wales Government regarding the 
coast-lights, beacons and buoys. The detailed examination of the reefs was such 
as to reveal their refuge capacities ; and altliou>;h o50 miles from land, Ught- 
booae establishments can be formed and maintained (each having a cay free 
from surf, on sufBk^iently solid coralline substratum), and the landing of supplies 
would be easier accomplislied than at our Eddy stone or Smalls ! each reel' has 
upon its north-western and leeward aspect an eight-fatlioin shelf of tine coral 
grit. The plan-charts of these reefs, with a masthead look-out, will enable 
the cruiser or whaler to round-to nnder their lee, to all the suooonr of a Port- 
land or Plymoutli Bi cakwater, — at once clear of a turbulent sea-way, — where 
she may caulk topsides, set up rigging, rate chronometers, obtain turtle, fish, 
and seafowl-cggs, and enjoy tlie priceless tropical comfort of open ports and 
scuttles. This *' coral sea" development indicated such postal and commercial 
benefits as suggested the compliment of designating it the " Denham Boate :** 
for, by it, and through Torres Strait, steamers of one-half the size now em- 
ployed to round Ca])c Leeuwin, can make the passage to Singapore in smooth 
water in one-lifth less time. Nor is it restricted to western monsoons for 
shipping to get to the southward through the Coral Sea, as the Herald worked 
the passage, against the sonth-eastem monsoon and trade, in twenty-six days. 
' To afford immediate^ though temporary, means of "making-out" some of 
the more salient of these reefs, beacons were erected from the deliris of wrecks 
and the lltraUVs stores so far as they would admit ; while, with a view to 
permanent improvement, and for the sake of visitors or castaways, cocoa-nuts, 
shrubs, grasses, and every description of seed likdy to grow and self-plant, 
were sown in the way most likely to clothe and inromote the snperstmcture. 
These " cays," situated above high-water level, become the resort for seafowl 
to lay their eggs, and, as the birds die off, guano is produced and a vegetation 
is promoted that bids iair to render these ocean spots available refuges. 
Bottled-up papers were always left by the Herold^ [giving the latitude and 
longitude, and the course and distance to the nearest port, with such pro- 
visions, match-boxes, &c., and cooking-utensils, as oould be spaced, or had 
been collected from the wrecks fallen in with. 

. In 1858, the iuvourable season (January to June) for a sailing-passage alojig 
the southern aspect of Anstralia, and for a sojonm upon its western ooast, was 
employed in determining the question as to Shark Bay being adapted for form- 
ing a settlement. Its position, and configuration of harbours on the maps extant 
had suggested it as a i^osition for a penal settlement. The survey of this gulf 
was therefore prosecuted to the extent of its tidal interstices, which ramify 
over 400 miles <tf eoast-line; its estnariss, however, weie fonnd to be intsr- 
eepted laj shallowBooly to bepenidasKttd l^the inaane snmgrore' atep-bj-step 
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pj-ocoss ; and eventually Die region provcil to be such a tissue of negatiTCS 88 
init iU-roqaitdd the time 8nd toil cxpenM upon its ezaminatioa ; for neither 
timber, water, nor stone, could be found near its shores ; and but a few 

Natives wore at last seen at tho head of the innermost estuary, who meekly 
acce]^tc(l biscuit and water (caring for notliiiig else of ours), they having but 
mud-lmgs to suck, and a thin parsnip-sort of root to eat. The utterly desti- 
tate character of Uiis re^^n heing determined by the beginning of June, when 
the dry moderate weather is quickly siiooeeded by storms — tiie furrowing 
effects of which, as traceable upon the JM?mi-indurated sandhills, would mdicate 
its l)cing subject to hurricane visitations, — the //mi/^i cleared this "gulf of 
negatives," with her last month's short allowance of water, on the 5th of June, 
IwS; the first 600 miles (being a tailing ship) was on the port-tack to the 
westward ; but when in 32^ 8. and 104'^ E., she gradually got upon her 
2600-mile track for Sydney (vi& Bass Strait), reaching it on July 12th for 
supplies. Slio was soon again in the Coral Sea, clearing up its capacity as a 
route; and this being accomi)lished by October, 18(;o, she sailed homeward by- 
Torres Strait, determining its middle passage, settling the position of its western 
dangers (Cook's Strait.s, Proudfoot, &c.), and then proving that the parallel 
of Booby Island, oO' 8., is a clear track down the "Arafura" sea, 
until abreast of Timor, when tlie soundings jump so abruptly from 100 to 12 
fathoms, as to demand a " good look-out/' and to indicate a bottom adverse 
to submarine telegraphic connexion of Austmlia by its north-western Gape. 

Tra^-obart notations, as in the passage out, were continued rit Java, 
Madagascar, Cai)e of (Jood Hope, St. Helena, Ascension, passing over certain 
reported shoals in 1()00 fathoms, making the passage, with obvious advantage 
to a saUiiKj ship (in the iseasou of English Channel easterly winds), to the 
eaUward of the Asdnres; and, on the 7th of May 1861, closing the opera- 
tions of this expedition in 777 fathoms, 62 miles outside the edge of 
soundings. 



2,^Extracts from NaiTotive of a Journey through the Inferior of Japan 
from Nagasaki to Yeddo, in 1861. By KutH£RFORD Alcock, F.R.OJS.y 
Mm. Hen. and Consul-General in Japan. (See p. 197.) 

A PAFKB was read in this Society last season, giving some aoeount of my 

journey in the interior of Japan, which was undertaken for the ascent of tlie 

mountain of Fusiyama, and with the further purpose of visiting the sulphur- 
springs of Atami. 1 l)ad intended giving an equally detailed narrative of the 
incidents and' principal objects of general and scientfic interest which came 
under my notice during a much more extended exploration of the interior of 
the country in a journey I undertook last year about this time, from Nagasaki 
to Yeddo, across tho island of Kinsin, tlirougli the inland sea to Hiogo and 
Asaca, the great commercial emporium of the empire, and thence overland to 
Yeddo, the capital of the Tycoon. I have uu fortunately, however, arrived in 
England mucii too late in the season to give effect to this purpose now, and I 
owe, indeed, to the obliging courtesy of the President and Council the opi>or- 
tunity of presenting to the Society even the very brief and imperfect sketch 
now before me, and for which I must beg the indulgence of all wlio are willing 
to listen to it. Fortunately in my previous paper 1 gave such details of the 
general features of the country, the usual incidents of tiayel in Japan, and 
the social state and physical geography of the districts then traversed, that, to 
those who were present, or \vho may since have read it in the * Transactions 
of the Society,' any repetition of such details would be superfluous, and they 
will be prepared without any further preface to take their place in the motley 
caravan which formed my cort^^ on the 1st of June, last year, and start at 
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once from the semi-Datcli colony of Decima in the bny of Na^.nsal<i. It was 
such a morning as we have many in this pleasant climate of England, oven 
in Jnne. It began with a chilling drizzle, which soon deepened into a heavy 
drenching rain. The wet season of Japan had, in fact, commenced, beginning 
as it does with tolerable regularity about the end of ISIay and extending into 
July. When it does not rain, in this season, the sun shines out with scorch- 
ing power. I had thus a pleasant prospect before me of a thirty days' iourncy 
on horsehaok, either under a drenching rain or a tropical snn ; for, althoueh 
Japan has no pretensions geographically to a place in the tiojtics, during the 
summer months it asserts a claim to take rank with the best of the Spice 
Islands, both by its luxuriant vegetation and the power of the sun, and this so 
effectively and perseveringly that no traveller will feel disposed to contest the 
point Were any evidence wanted, Japan wonld furnish another conclusive 
example that latitude only forms one element in the determining causes of 
heat and cold and of climate <2;enerally. In this little group of islands at this 
side of the globe, often compared to (ireat Britain and Ireland both from their 
size, distribution, and geographical jjositiou, the northern island of Yeso, in 
which onr consnlar port of Hakodadi is sitoated, has a Siberian winter, where 
the inhabitants are snowed np several feet deep for many months; while at 
the capital of Ycddo, corresponding to London, in the larger island south, 
snow never lies beyond a day or two, and during October, November, and 
December, and often January, there is only an Italian winter in the must 
favoured portions of tiiat favoured lanjcl. A bnght snn, a clear atmosphere, 
and sky of the purest bine without a flecker a "cloud, sometimes for weeks 
together, are all to lie counted upon. The trees put on their richest tints of 
every shade and hue, fmm the deep green of the camelia to the bright scarlet 
of the maple and tlie russet biown of the beech : these intermingled with 
a hundred varieties of evergreens, shrubs, and forest trees, of which the ever- 
green oak is one of the noblest as well as the most common. Nature has 
indeed lavished her wealth on the soil and vegetation, on all the phj-sical 
features of Japan, and given an Italian sky and temperature with an eastern 
sun to enhance the beauty of all her other gifts. Unfortunately she seems to 
have exhansted her generosity when she made this terrestrial garden, and to 
have forgotten the children that were to live in it — some to till the ground and 
others to govern it — for one is often tempted to quote Byron's line descriptive 
of another Eastern land where all " save the spirit of man is divine." But in 
our impatience at a perpetual menace of violence, which all of Western race must 
live under, for many long years to come, I fear, we are apt to do ibjiistice to 
the great virtues of the mass of tlio i)ojiulation. lliey not only arc the most 
patient, untirin^r, and successful husbandmen and cultivators of the v-oW, but 
they are also a frugal, contented, and good-humoured race — docile and long- 
sufiering, aud to all api>earance the easiest to govern and make happy of any 
it has men my fate to live among. They are, with all this, among the most 
ingenious and enterprising of Eastern races in all industrial pursuits ; and I 
firmly believe, if they had fair play, could hold their own against either Bir- 
mingham or Manchester, Paris or Lyons, in many of the manufactures for 
which these centres of trade are noted. 

As regards onr relations and commercial interchange of products with the 
nation, however, all this is to a great degree neutralized ana counterbalanced 
by one element in their institutions, and that is feudalism'. The iron hand 
of a proud, astute, and relentless class of feudal chiefs weighs licavily upon all 
the energies of the people. Proprietors of all the soil, exercising feudal sway 
with feiMal privileges of life and death over all below them as their bom 
thralls and subjects, tiiey leave to the cultivators no more than is sufficient 
for a bare subsistence, and reduce the life of the mass to a mere animal exist- 
ence. What Great I3ritain and France were in the times of the Crusades — 
what Veuico was in the inilmy days of its power, under a jealous and ruthless 
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oligaichy, witli its phantom sceptre in the hands of a powsrlelHi doge, ruled 
and coerced bj a secret Council of Ten — Japan now is in all that concerns its 
privileged classes ; its feudal nobles and their armed retainers all ready to do 
battle, and to kill or be killed with equal promptitude at the beck and call of their 
chiefs. These are the classes that consume all the surplus wealth and pro- 
duce of the solL To maintain these idle and dangerous classes in tiieir 
haughty privilegss and unapproachable superiority, some thirty millions of the 
most industrious race on earth, i^erhaps, toil and spin, dig and delve in the 
fairest land of tlie East. And for the last three hundred years, ever since the 
expulsion of the foreigners and the destruction of every trace of the foreign- 
imported Christianity under Taico Sama aud his usurping and still more 
implacable successor Gongen Sama (the two most revered and glorified Tycoous 
Ckf their history), this state of things seems to have been steadily maintained, 
and, what is perhaps still more remarkable, maintained without civil feuds 
between the Damios, insurrection against the sovereign executive vestetl in 
the 1 ycoons, or murmur among the oppressed masses, which, though politically 
dead, are yet like the busy inmtbitants of a yast ant-hill, ever in movement 
ever toiling^ and seemingly within the limited range of a very material civil- 
ization, ever enjoying life without a thought for the past or a care for the 
future. And yet witli such a people, enterprising in all that lies within their 
field of exertion or vision, careless of life, pioud of their nationality, with a 
warlike and belligerent olsss to head them, if once theie were a cry to aims 
or revolt, who can say what a day or a year might bring forth, now tliat a new 
element is being infused into their national life ? 

Japan, as I once wrote to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was not a couutry I could recommend just at present for a nervous 
man. Fires every night destroying whtde streets or quarters of a vast cily ; esrtl^ 
quakes in every week, with an aggravating uncertainty as to the time or 
duration and extent of tlie shocks ; and a perpetual threat, every now and 
then enforced by an assassination or an attempt at a more general massacre of 
foreigners, and occasionally of their own ministers if supposed to be favour- 
able to foreign relations, being the general conditions of life in Yeddo ; and I 
may bo allowed to say iJbey arc not the plessantest in the world, nor altogether 
satisfactory in any respect. Such as they were, however, I had to make tlic Ixst 
of it, not only for myself, but for others. The time was approaching for the 
Ojjening of new ports for commerce and the residence of foreigners, more especially 
Hiogo and Osaca on the inland sea of Sumsdar-^rts the opening of winch ttie 
Government of the Tycoon were evincing the most anxious desire to defer ; and 
it was very essential that I should, in the exercise of my treaty riglit, as the 
British Minister, to travel freely through the em]»ire, have ])ersonal means of 
observation and satisfy myself, not only as to the real value of these jxjrts, but of 
the state of feeling of the people there, and throug^iout the country generally, as 
well as of the actual relations existing between the mass of the population and 
the ruling classes. I say it was essential, for these were data which constituted 
the very clenients of any sound judgment as to the policy or expcdieiiey of the 
only two courses open to Western Powers — namely, either to iusist on the 
full execution of the treaties in all their stipulations regardless of any oooae* 
quences to the government of the country — or, in other words, disregarding 
and disbelieving all their predictions of disasters and revolution as the inevit- 
able result ; or secondly, with or without certain conditions or equivalents, to 
accede to the proposal of the Tycoon and his Council of Ministers to defer the 
opening of the remaining two ports and two cities for a definite period of five 
years. I had to give an opinion (Hi this important question; and, before 
giving it, I was determined to seek the means of forming it on data collected in 
a larger and freer field than tlie cajntal alTorded, and by my own personal obser- 
.vation, since £ could place implicit trust in nothing that came from Japanese 
souxces. Once satiefied that uiis was the rif^lconne to follow, I made my 
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snracngemflate in aooocd with my excelleait oolleague If. do Wit, tbe Duteh 
Coosul-Gkneral, who also desired, following the track of hii predecessors the 
Dutch Commissioners from ancient times, to make the journey from Nagasaki 
to YedJo overland. And on the Ist of June, nothing heeding either the 
lachrymose and persistent remonstrances of the Governor of Nagasaki against 
tiiA improdenoe of our renturing on the highways beset by Loniiifl and enemies 
to the peace (as he had by especial desite aeo6rt«nedX nor even the kduy- 
mosc state of the weather, which, liowevcr, was more scnsihl y felt, our caval- 
cade of some fifty or sixty jxirsons hegan the journey — consisting of our own 
paity of five Europeans, an escort of Japanese ofGcials with their officers and 
aervante, with baggage-horses, Norimons, and porters — the inevitable imnttdi^ 
mmUa and accompaniments of a long jonrney in Japan — and thToadea our 
way through the stone-paved, but sloppy, streets of Nagasaki. 

The route lies, in the first instance, across the north-western angle of the 
Houthem island of Kinsin to the fortitied town of Kokura, at the entrance of 
the Sea of Sumadai stretching for 150 miles between the mainland of Niphon 
(the name the Japanese adopt when speaking of the empire') and the isbmd of 
8ikopf. This part of the journey occupied nine days, ti-avclling at the rate of 
8 re a-day, or something less than 24 miles. During this part of tlie jounioy 
AI. de Wit and myself had been persuaded to tmst to the cattle we should 
£nd on the way as postrhorses— a mistake no one will ever make twice. 
"Whether it was the malice or idtoniBS of our officials, or that only the most 
sorry beasts could be found for hire, may admit of some doubt. This was 
our one great misery, and I confess to have chafed under it, remembering that 
I had left a good horse behind me, under bad advice. As for the weather it 
rained most days, more or less ; and the mountain roads, especially down in 
the Talleya, beeame at times all but impassable. But not even these untoward 
conditions, serious as they were, could rob the country of its picturesque 
features of continually alternating hill and dale, mountain and valley ; the 
former often terraced to the very summit, though the sterile sandstone might 
coust;iiitly bo seen cropping up as if protesting against the continued miracle 
of patient husbandly which could dnw veiduie and . food from such a soil. 
Indeed, so constant IB this sandatone formation, that the fields below seemed 
little else than sand; and every river we crossed was choked up with sand 
washed down from the adjoining hills, and were chiefly remarkable for the 
absence or scarcity of water. In 300 miles, all the way to Yeddo, we only 
came upon two rivers navigable for boats, and one alone for junks — that on the 
banks of which Osaca is situated: yet by dint of patient toil and incessant 
irrigation, even Kinsin, which in most countries would be a desert, is made 
a fruitful soil. The wheat harvest was in progress ; but how, in the midst of 
fio much rain, and in the wet season, indeed, the Japanese farmer manages to 
cot and house his com is a problem we have never been able to solve. They 
do not pile it up in sheaves as we do on the ground, but hang the sheaves on 
horizontal pegs fixed to stakes scattered over the fields for that pui-pose. The 
rice liarvest is in November, and fortunately imder ha]ipier circumstances, as 
rice is the great staple of food, and a bad harvest of this cereal is a national 
calamity ; whereaa wheat ig grown in much smaller quantity, and is rather a 
luxury than a necessity. It is chiefly used for little cakes or aa vermicelli, 
and mingled with beans in a sort of soft dough. 

In June green plots of the brightest hue indicate \Yhcre the seed-rice is 
eown, and the transplanting process was, iu many places, going on j while in 
othflia the peasant, with a light ploughshare, and sometimes with a harrow, 
•ad a bullock or a pony, was busily engaged breaking up the ground in ]^re- 
paration, and, with the water let in, was to all appeaiance reducing the soil to 
a state of liquid mud and manure. 

The arum, a sort of lotus-plant with an edible root, the sweet potato and 
bearded whea^ and a bean ftom which they make the best ao^ in the £airt| 
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fnruishcil the cbicf crops. A few pftfches of tea, opcosionftlly a coiton-field, or 
ft homc*plot of tobacco,* and inoi o rarely a few poppies, here and there appeared. 

The variety of timber and folia.ro is Lcrent. vines and the vcgotable-wnx 

tree ]ircjK^nderate ])erhaps, but these are everywhere intermingled with the 
Cryptomcria japonica, tlic bamboo and the palm-tree, thus blendiag the 
vegetation of the tem^ierate and tropical zones hi a way I have never ofaeerved 
elsewhere. The hedgerows are mainly composed of eveigreens ; the yew, the 
camelia, and -the gardenia growing wild with tlie crvptomeria, wliicli is 
generally kojit carcfnlly dipped ; and from the Japanese there is little doubt 
the Dutch l>ornnvcd and introduced into Euroi)e the fashion of clipped trees 
and hed<;es, which to this day by the name of Dvtich. gardens. I do not 
know wneUier Macadam went to Japan for the idea of his macadamised roads, 
or our American cousins for their knickerbockers, but I can confidently affiim 
all these things were old in Japan three hundred years ago. 

On the third day, at Urisino in the morning and Takiwo in the evening, 
we found hot sulphur-springs in much request among the natives for batliing. 
Tlio first which we reached at midday was open to the street, with a mat-roof 
only to keep ofif the sun. As we approached an elderly dame stepped out on 
to the marLi'n, leaving half-a-dozen of the other sex behind to continue their 
Uathing. I'lic freedom of the matron from all self-consciousness or embarrass- 
ment was so perfect, that the charitable exclamation of John Hoss, when he 
saw a pious old woman hastening to bring a faggot to his stake, seemed 
perfectly applicable,— 0 sancta sin^ieiku! 0 sainted simplicity and happy 
matron, with no fear of a censorious world, vexed by no arbitrary code of 
Conventional proprieties, and feeling no shame in the absence of covering. 
She had washed and was clean ; and with the consciousness alone that a duty 
had been folfiUed, she evidently saw no reason why all the world should not 
know, and see it too, if they chanced to come that way. 

During this journey through Kinsin, the richness and fertility of the land, 
80 far as agricultural produce was cx)ncerned, presented a stmnge contrast with 
the obvious poverty of those who tilled the ground and lived upon it. Even 
in the large towns, ihough better houses were to be seen than in the villajg^ 
or hamlets, there was still no sign of commercial activi^ or prosperity. I 
was indeed struck by the fact throughout the wliole journey, that only where 
trade existed was there any material evidence of activity or wealth. Of tlie 
exact conditions of the tenure of land, I have no reliable information, though 
it has been with me a constant subject of interest and inquiry. The rent 
exacted, according to dififerent accounts, varies from two to Ibnr fifths. What- 
ever may be the proportion, 1 think I saw conclusive evidence that nothing 
beyond the barest subsistence is left to the cultivator. Absolute destitution 
in Japan seems rare, and the very beggars liave rather a nonchalant and jovial 
air, as though begc^ing were rather an amusement than a necessity; Imt 
accumulated wealth in the hands of the higher class would seem to be quite 
as rare. 

On the third day of our journey, when near Takiwa, we came upon sonic 
coal-mines of the Prince of Vizens. The coals appearetl of fair quality and 
bituminous, but exposed in heaps to the air, and liable to lapid deterioration. 
The mine itself was apparently worked in a very primitive (ashion by 
horizontal adits. 

Arrived at Kokura, the fortiticl capital of Boiizen, and one of the keys to 
the straits l)etween the two islands of Kinsin and oS'iphon, we embarked for 
Leinonosaki, on the opposite shore, where H.H.S. Ringdxiw was waiting to 
convey me to Hiogo, at the other end of the Sumada Sea. Leinonosaki is a 
long, straggling town, winding along the bay for a mile or more imder the 
hills which rise at least a thoTi.sand feet above. It is only a depot for native 
liToduce and foreign goods — the iirst to be sent into Nagasaki and other ports, 
the other for distribution inland. 
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I must not stop to dilate ou the beauties of tho iulaud sea. Xiic sceuery 
really very fine, though I think it has hm somewhat overrated by the few 
casual visitors. This Sea of Sumada is studded over with islands ; its sliores 
are evidently volcanic ; many i)erfect cones may be seen in tho ranges of hills, 
though none appear in a state of activity. The villages on the shores are but 
fisliing-liamlets of the most muserahle kind. The sea itself is, liowcver, tho 
h^way of a great traffic. Admiral Hope, in the two days occupied in 
traversing its length, had the junks passing, him counted, and they amounted 
to 1500. 

On arriving at Hiogo we found Takiniobo, a Governor of Foreign AfTairs, 
waiting to receive M. do Wit and myself. He had been sent express by tho 
Government to arrest oar further progress overland, and induce us to oompletB 
tho ji^urney by ship. The ground alleged was danger to us personally, hut 
this faih"ng in its effect, he was instructed to urge tho iinjwrtance to tho 
Government, in a political point of view, of our abstaining from a visit to 
Miaco, the capital of the Mikado — a negotiation being nearly happily concluded 
for a marriage of conciliation between the Mikado's sister and the young 
T} coon, in whidi foreigners would be great gainers. After two long interviews 
I ami my colleague consented to waive our intention of visiting Miaco, but 
firmly refused to take shin, or otherwise change our course. The rest of tho 
journey was accomplished umch more satisfactorily to ourselves if uot to our 
Japanese friends. Two of my own horses having been despatched to meet me 
at Hiogo, I found them waiting my arrival fresh and in excellent condition, 
Hiogo is a town of some considei ahlc size on the edge of tlie bay, and may be 
considered to some extent the shipping jiort of the larger city and commercial 
capital of Japan, Osaca, which is situated iu a valley some 30 miles distant, 
llirough this valley a river runs, dividing mto numerous branches, and further 
connected by a multiplicity of canals. We proceeded there on the following 
day. Its immense area and the signs of material wealth and commercial 
activity exceeded my ex|)cctations. Even a cursory glance sufliccd to satisfy 
me that Osaca, uot Yeddo, was the great centre of commerce in Japan ; and 
tliat Ooasa and Hiogo together, in a commercial point of view, would be more 
valuable to us than all the other ports put together. We were nearly an hour 
in traversing the vast suburbs on horseback, before we seemed to gain the 
great thoroughfares, filled to overflowing with an immense but very orderly 
crowd. There was, indeed, much pushing and squeezing ; and now and then 
a desperate raid on some luckless front rank was made by the police^ and 
blows were furiously dealt on the shaven heads of the offenders; but the only 
weapon was a paper fan, and although in their hands it proved a most ( fllcicnt 
instrument, it not only broke no bones, but had the additional advantage over 
our policeman*s staff of not even ruftiing the temper. We came at last to the 
main branch of the river, spanned by a substantial timber-bridge of 300 yards. 
Not a trace of hostile feeling was anywhere to be seen among the people. 
Hero, as might be seen at a glance, was a vast population with whom trade is 
the chief occupation, and at every step I saw evidences of the greatest activity. 
Piled up near the bridge were glazed tiles and piix?s for drains, and largo 
earthen jars for coffins — the Japanese preferring t» bo buried as they sit — 
nesting upon thar heels. It seems to them, no doubt, more natural, and is 
deddedly mora economical of space. Instead of the tradiiional six feet of 
earth, a Japanese can be buried in three ; while, if he is ix)or, his body is 
reduced to aslies, and a homoeopathic allowance of earth suffices for his grave. 
The Japanese have some stnmge suncrstition about either sleeping or being 
buried with their heoAa to the North, and my servant would on no account 
permit my bed to he laid down on the mats in a wrong direction; and, the 
better to avoid mistakes in all the houjens or hostelriea, the jioints of the 
compass are distinctly marked on the ceiling of the principal apartment. I 
could not remain many days iu Osaca, but long enough to perambulate it iu 
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All direo1aollf^ and to pick iip some interesting speofoMBi of pottery very 
similar to Palissy and Majolica ware, and some gpbd specimens of silk toA 
tepcstry for the Exhibition, but for which I had to pay a hiiih price compared 
with the rates in Ycddo. The sua was very ]X)werful, and the second day we 
took boats, a sort of gondola, by the aid of which we traversed the whole city 
in varions directions, and witli the same facility as we might at Yenice. We 
▼isited ibe theatre, and I am only sorry time will not permit me to give any 
description of the dramatic performance as an illustration of Japanese life. 
Strangely enough 1 found, after my return to Yeddo, tlmt I had actually 
witnessed here a rehearsal, as it were, of tlie scene of violence and bloodshed, 
in which I was destined to be a chief actor in the attack on the Legation by a 
iMmd of anned railians tbe second night after my arrival : only tibe scene in 
the play was laid in a hostelry on the road instead of the Legation. 

I was detaine'l more than a month in Japan, when I had fixed a time for 
my departure, by an occurrence well illustrating the innate recklessness of the 
national character. One morning as Ando Tsusimano Kami, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was prooeedinz to the palace^ not a hundred paces scarcely 
from his own residence, surronnmd hy his own retinne of officers and armed 
retainers, a shot was firetl at him, wounding one of hissen'ants, and a party of 
only eight men suddenly flung themselves sword in hand upon liis Norimon. 
Before any defence could be made, he received a sword-thruat in the lK)dy, and 
other woands. The assailants were all slain on the spot, except two, one of 
whom, hadly wounded, was taken prisoner ; and the Minister informed me 
that some of the attacking party, according to this man's nccount, were 
survivors of the attack on the Legation, after our return from this journey. 
With men so ready for desperate enterprises, and so reckless of Ufe, tbe poUcy 
to he pursued hy Western Fowera, in the interests of commerce and of civilisa- 
tion, must needs he a grave and an emhamussing question. Merchants, as is 
natural, are eager and im.patient for the removal of nil barriers and limitations 
— anxious for the imme<liate ojioning of more ports, but without very carefully 
counting the probable cost and the price to be paid. What if this could only 
he carried out^ or, indeed, attempted at the price of a social and political revo- 
lution in the country ; an outbreak of violence and slaughter on the part of 
the armed classes, and the overthrow of the existing Government, with a sub- 
sequent state of chaos and chronic war snch as now exists in China? Is there 
any Western Power, with real interests at stake in the East, who would 
willingly accept the responsihility of measures of coercion to he followed hy 
even a probahility of snch results? And, if any could he found, who would 
be the gainrrs? Not the merchants, assuredly, nor commerce; for if it did 
not make all trade and residence in the empire irai>ossible for half a centur}', 
it would at least put an end to both for the present, and it is not this country 
to whom such a policy could he acceptable. Any farther Eastern complicaticii 
requiring squadrons and troops, and bringing all the horrors of war upon a 
well-disjiosed and unoftending population, coidd not fail to be unpopular to 
the last degree. And the Western Powers collectively apj^ear to have arrived 
at the conclusion that, bad as may be their prospects of rapidly overcoming 
the obstacles interposed By the ruling classes, there could be no advantage to j 
commerce, or civilisation either, which would compensate, even if it could justify, i 
the cost and the evils inseparable from a resort to force. And, in the absence 
of this, merchants and statesman alike must, I believe, learn to be content to 
take patience, and trust something to time and persevering efforts of a more 
peaceable character. 
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3. — On the most promising Fields for New Exploration in Eastern Africa, 

[Thb following letter was written by a SaT>-eainmittee of the Council of the 
Koyal Geographical Society, in reply to an application from the GeogiaphiGal 
Society of Bombay. It is now printed for general information.] 

In reference to the inquiries made hy the Bombay Ge(^raphical Society, it 
should be observed that the extent of coast whence future explorations of im- 
portance may be directed into Eastern Africa, has become considerably limited 
by expeditions now in progress or recently completed. 

Begmning at the south, we may look upon the Nyassa as entirely in the 
hands of Livingstone and other Zambesi traveUera^ snch ns Count Thumheim. 
Livincrstone, as we know, has established easy access to the southern end of 
the lake, and iinnounceil his intention of exploring tlic whole of it at tlie earliest 
opportunity. It would be a waste of resources to direct new travellers to that 
same district. 

Proceeding northward, the itineraries of native traders supply enough infofw 
mation for the present rude wants of African geopjaphy, of the country lx!t ween 
Quiloa and Nyassa ; and wc have received slight but definite knowledge of the 
same through lioscher's ill-fated expedition, followed up as it was to some degi'co 
Irjr the Baron von der Decken. 

Taking yet another step, we arrive at the track of Burton and Speke, who 
have certainly left nothing of primary importance undescribcd. 

The fourth and last section of known country is to the eastward of Momhas, 
whence Baron von der Decken (accompanied by the English a?ologist, Mr, 
Thornton) has lately travelled to Kilimanjaro, and where ne stui proposes to 
travel. 

Thus there is no urgent call for a new expedition that should leave the coast 
of Africa between the Zambesi and ^lombas ; but Eastern Africa is almost un- 
touched between Mombas and the lied Sea. The field that here awaits new 
explorations is too vast to be exhausted by any single expedition. Three dis- 
tinct imdertakings may be specified. 

The first is to a'^cend the Juba, the Ozi, and other rivers, as far as they arc 
navigable. They have all been visited by slavers, and opposirion might l^c 
experienced on entering them, partly from that cause and partly owing to 
hcs^ities between the Somanli and the Massai ; hut no serious obstruction need 
be apprdiendc<l by a well-equipped party, large enough to command respect. 

The second and the most difficult would be a land exploration through the 
Soraauli. Their language is an obstacle to a traveller from the side of Zanzi- 
bar, where interpreters cannot be engaged; while the religious and the political 
fanaticism of their northern tribes is an equal bar to tmvellers from Aden, 
where a suitable expeditionary party might, perhaps, be collected. The most 
promising course would be to land at Mogadoxo, and to reside there for some 
months, learning the language and acquiring a hold on the goodwill of th^ 
people, before attempting further progress. 

Additional interest is •idven to this exploration by the ihct that Lieut.- 
Colonel Rigby, H.BJf .*s Consul at Zanzibar, is firmly persuaded ^at some 
Englishmen are now in captivity among the Somaulis ; for a report to that 
effect has been confirmed by different witnesses. He believes them to be a part 
of the crow or passengers of an East Indiaman, supposed to have been wrecked 
near the Mauritius in 1855, but whose cargo, or rather a number of miscella- 
neous efifects resembling those known to have been carried by her, are come 
into the possession of the Somaulis. An exploring party would find in this 
report an intelligible pretext for their presence in the land, and a stimulating 
object for their earlier movements. 

The last course would be to adopt Mombas as the headquarters, and thcucg 
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to pass into the iiiteriorby ;\ nvAc to iLo north of that travellcJ by tbc Baron 
von iler Decken. Tlic country behind ^Ioiiil;ns is a less unhealthy residence 
than other jiarts of the const; and an expahtiouary party might be organised 
there at leisure, with help from Zanzil»ar. 'J he Rev. Mr. Krapf resides in its 
neighbourhood ; the natives are accustomed to Europeans ; and the traders 
mostly speak Hindustani. It would be imj osriblc at the present time to plan 
an exploration in Africa that would aftord hojx' of a more interesting discovery 
than one leadin«]^ from Mombas round the uoriiieru tlauk of Kcnia^ and tbcucc 
onwards towards tiondolioro. 

I8th March, 18G2. 



4. — Cahgouky or Curlew JsJmuJ, m the Bay of BengaU os a Seorcoast 
Samtariian. By Duncan MAci'HERS02r| U.D., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Madras Establishment. 

TuE Moscos, contiguous to the mouth of Tavoy River ; Tavoy Island, half- 
way between Tavoy and Mergui ; and King's Island, opposite Mei^gui, have 
come lespeotivcly under our inquii it s. Of these varions islands, the following 

is in every respect tlic most suitjible for a sanitarium. 

Curlew Island, the headijuarters of tlie Alguada lleef lighthouse cstablish- 
uicut, is situated in the Gulf of Martaban, 5 miles from the mainland of the 
Tenasserim coasts and 30 miles of Amherst Point, in lat. 15^ 62^, and in long. 
97042', It is 8 miles long, exclusive of Cavendish Island, whicli lies at its 
extreme south end, and which is half a mile in length. The greatest breadth of 
the island is about 1 J mile ; and on its highest juirt, wliich is about 500 feet 
above the sea, are the " remarkable trees/' a point lur navigators in. making 
the coast. 

The base of the ishuid Is primary rock, the suiKjrstratum being a rich mis.. 

ture of open porous soil, comix)Sed of sand and vegetable mould. Its formation 
is very peculiar, the northern and southern ]wtions diflcring considerably. 
The northern half on the western side is composed of along granite ridge, with 
an average perpendicular drop to the sea, varying from 250 to 300 feet. To 
the cast the ground descends to the sea in gentle or abrujtt slopes. The opposite 
side of the island is broken into alternate or isolated hills, with level well- 
raised intervening aces, forming three bays. The first, Quarry-bay, where the 
stones arc now bcin^ prepared for the Alguada lighthouse, is the deepest at 
high water ; the beach is sandy, but at ebb tide an extensive mud-flat, covered 
in places with mangrove, is exposed : the somewhat narrowness of the channel 
between the island and the mainland on its side tending to the accumulation 

of mud. 

The southern half of the island diilers entirely from the northern, inasmuch 
as both sides are broken into bays. To the west, Retreat Bay, Bocky Bay, 
Sea Bay, and Fish Bay are beautiful, hard, sandy beaches, well protected by 
high land on each side, and open to the ocean in front, with a fine rolling surf 
on the beach, and only divided from one another by projecting rocky points, 
and from the corresponding bays on the eastern side by well-raised necks of 
land, slojnng east and west, free fiom all 8wamj)y ground, and ascending north 
and south to the hills which divide the bays. The eastern bays look on the 
distant mainland, rising in bol«l outline on the horizon. These very much 
resemble the western liay; in fact differ only by the mud uncovering at half- 
tides, the rise and fall at spring-tides being 22 feet. All the bays on tlie 
eastern side are perfectly protected from the south-west monsoon ; while during 
the north-cast monsoon tlie bay on the western side, and the deep water close 
up to the ridge on the north, afford a free, open, and safe place Sat yachtio/g 
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and boating. Tho bays on botb sides are peculiarly well suited for batliinj:, 
the water on tho western side especially being always pure and clear, except at 
spring-tides. 

Ascending from Beireat Bay the ridg^ referred to abore Is reached. This 

ridge, and indeed the entire idand, is clothed with fine primeval forest^ 

with trees of immense dimensions and height. Under their overshadowing 
branches a well-shaded road might with case be carried along the ridge, 
having the open ocean on one hand, with the view of tho fine contour of the 
island itself and the bold const of the Tmasserim provinces in the distance 
be^'ond on the other. Here and there this ridge opens out into plateaus, form- 
ing beautiful sites for houses ; and, with the exception of a sliglit rise about the 
centre, the road would nearly run on a uniform level for a distance of 5 miles. 
The same road might there bo extended to tho southward, encircling the bay 
and crossing the intervening points of land, and also to the nortliOTn part of 
the island, where there is a ooDsiderablc spaoeof garden and cultivable ground. 
The free percolation of air liy means of these roads, judicious clearing for build- 
ing sites, and the adoption of measures to facilitate tlie natural drainage, one 
year prior to the occupation of tlio island for sanitary purix)ses, are measures 
of the highest urgency and importance. 

The island has now been oocnpied by a large party of workmen since April, 
1860. Usually the pioneers or first settlers in every locality suffer consider- 
ably, cs]>ecially where no prior arrangements have been made to guard against 
disease, iu the present case a large body of natives of India, Lurmah, and 
China, European ofBcers and subordinates, entered on operations of a harassmg 
nature, at the hottest season of the year. Quarry Bay, where they settled, is, 
sanitarily considered, by no means the best locality to settle on. lUit the pre- 
sence cif good stone, and the facilities fur shipping it to the reef, induced the 
supcriutcudeut to fix his headquarters here. 1 append a return of the strength 
of the establishment, the prevailing diseases, and the mortality, from the drd 
April, 18G0, to the 30th April, 1861, from which it will be observed that, every- 
thing considered, the sick and death rate have been unusually small. It must 
be borne in mind that the party for many months had little or no protection 
by uight or by day, and that their huts occupie<l unwholesome sites in the 
midst of felled jungle, yet the report ])resente a gratifying immunity from the 
graver diseases. The fevers were chiefly of an ephemeral nature^ the sick-list 
being cliiefly kept up by local injuries and their results, — diseases not contracted 
on tiic ishmd and cutaneous aiTections, from the want of antiscorbutic articles 
of diet. 



Dailt Atsbaqb per Cent, of Prevailing Diseases, from 30th Ajnil, 1860, to 

80th April, 1861. 
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^•30 


16-74 


11-99 
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6-13 



Tliere were nine deaths during (he year from diseases contracted on the 
island, viz. ; — ^Tlirec from dysentery in January j three from fever j from cx- 
VOL. VI. ' S 
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posnre, one in July, one in Novemher, and one in Xiniian' ; three from aod- 
oents and other diseases. No deaths occurred amonjrst the Europeans. 

During the ten days of my residence on the island, in the months of May 
and June, the climate was exceedingly agreeable, llie nights were cool, and 
no pmiki^s were neoessaiy daring the day. In fact, a refreshing sea-breeze 
was present at all times in eYery part of the island visited by me during the 
day, and a blanket was always grateful at night. The average of the ther- 
mometer at this pcrieHi during the day is 75% during the hot weather it is 88**; 
and Captain Frascr speaks in glowing terms of the climate at all seasons, as 
compared m&k thai in Oakatta. '^ter of an excellent -quality is procnnMe 
at a depth of 15 feet ; and a perennial spring of sweet ^vate^ flows through 
the centre of the island. 'Die rainfall, (iiptaiu Fiaaer thinks, is under tluit 
cxi«rienceil on tlie mainland opposite. 

The great advantage of this island is its proximity to Madras and Calcutta, 
and to file principal atatioDS in Biumah. 



5. — Topographical IfoUs on 7Vm». 

[" This pajicr appears to be a careful compilation of considerably more tlian 
a century ago. Some of the places described are correct, as far as the compiler 
goei^ bat many changes have occurred in the interim. His mention of mines 
requirea verification, for it is diflScult to pronounce what is authentic and what 
he {gathered from itinerant Jews and others. There arc evidences of the manu- 
script having lx>en ransacked, but I do not remcuiber having met it in print." 
— Vice-Admiral W. II. Smyth, k.s.f., t.r.g.s., &c.] 

Biserta, a large town about 50 miles north-west from l\inis, seated by the 
aea-side ; about half a mile long, but narrow. The lake, on the banks whereof 
ills seated, disdiaiges itself into the sea by the town walls, and forms the port. 
Towards the east is tlie island where the Christians formerly lived. The 
inhabitants arc jn-ctty numerous, and are for the most part of the race of the 
Andalusiau Moors who were drove out of S^iain. They have about tliis town 
very good arable land, which produces a great quantity of beans, chichorie, 
and sundry other sorts of grain, which is exported for Italy and Frsnoe^ except 
wheat and barley, that not being exported without a particular licence, 
sow cotton and tolxicco. The lake reaches up 30 miles in the country; 
and there is an ebb and flow every six hours, and at the full of the moon then 
it is more. In the year 1755 there was found an old-built well of very fine 
liesh spring-water ; it was stopt np ; it ia in the market where Umj sell the 
wheat. 

lias El Oihcl, a town of about 300 houses, 8 miles west from St. Farioa> 
and about a mile from the sea. There are seven churches with steeples. 

Forto Farina is a an unwalled town of above 100 houses : a large lake is before 
it, at the end whereof is a very handsome large haaon for holding the men-of- 
war and cruisers l>elonging to Tunis, it lacing the safest and best jwrt bclongijig 
to the kingdom of Timis. To the northward of the town is a salt-work. In 
1739, when I was first there, there were two men-of-war — one of 50 guns, 

Sven by the Grand Signer in 1732, and the other of 50 guns, built by cue 
r. Haniham, an Eiu^sh boildeir, which has never been at sea yet, nor, I 
believe, never will. »e«t this place, about 1750, was discovered, 1^« UiWimn, 
a qnicksilver-mine, very good, but neglected by the Bey. 

M Aim, a neat town seated on the top of a liill, wliencc its name (the h)ii,h), 
is inhabited chiefly by Andalusian Moors, about 10 miles south-west from Tor to 
Farina. It is at this place only where the thistles grow which are used by the 
capmakers at Tunis ; they will thrive nowhere else, as has been tried. 
SUffman^ a small nnwalled town of about 200 hooaei^ aboat 22 miles floatb- 
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enst of Tunis, is seated on a plain a mile from the sea, inhabited chiefly by 
Andaluses and Tripolines. Sallron also grows licreiiboiits. 

Mammam Leef, — This is a lanious hot-bath seated at the foot of a very 
high, steep, rocky hilL Here are two baths baflt, one for the men, and the 
other for the women : they go down three or four steps to them, and the water 
is lip to their middle ; there is a bench of stone to sit on ; it is frequented 
chiefly for the cure of the French disease. The water of this bath is entirely 
sulphurous ; it is about 12 miles south-east of Tunis. 

Otdipia, a small town situated at about 15 miles south-east from Cape Bona, 
and about 2 miles from the sea-side. The oastie stands ou tiie top of a rocky 
hill close to the water-fiidey and ia a Teiy andent building, and Yery difScudt 
to go up. 

Zowwan^ a neat town of 450 houses, seated on a hill at the foot of a large 
kill, inhabited chiefly by Andaluses, who are dyers and gardeners, there being 
a very good spring of fresh water, which comes out of the hill above the town, 
which serves both for dyeing and for their gardens. Where the head of the 
spring is, is the ruins of an old temple built over it ; it is round. 

Mesakitif a small town of about 100 houses, inhabited chiefly by Sherifs, 
who won*t allow neither Jew nor Christian to miter the town. • 

M Jeridde, a large tract of land lying on the borders of the Sahara or Desert 
and subject to Tunis. It is a sandy soil, and the only produce of it is dates, with 
which they drive a great trade with the Moors round about them ; besides, they 
make gi-eat quantities of fine barj^ucans and fine burnouses of wool tliey get 
from the Emamma, a tribe of Moors who are near them, in exchange of their 
dates. The carovan that goes from South Barbary to Cairo every year calls 
at the Jeridde, both going and coming, and exchanges goods for datos. I'he 
people arc yellow and thin, and have b:id sight by reason of the heat of the 
sand. They reckon three days' journey from the Jeridde to Tuggurt. The 
water of the Jeridde is purgative to strangers for a while, till they are used to 
it Madder is cnltlvated here; and, upon a demand in Tunis, they carry it 
there from hence, it not turning to account, by reason of* the land-caiiiage, 
unless very scarce and dear. 

Bahar rharaon, or the Sea, of Pliaraoh, is a kind of lake in the Jeridde ; some 
part water, but the most part sand, and in several places quicksands ; so that 
where the people x)assed over is marked with stumps of date-trees, otherwise 
there would be no finding the way. 

Tozer, the chief town of the Jeridde. Here is a palace built for the Bey, 
where he commonly resides when he cames to the Jeridde. At this town the 
caravan that goes from South Barbary to Cairo and back again, calls here ; and 
liie Godemsees pass here mostly. 

Ne/ta, a town of the Jeridde, 15 miles south-west from Tozer. They have 
plantations of date-trees and springs of warm water. 

S/aXf or fefacus, is a handsome town, four-sqnare, and walled round. The 
town is seated on a sandy plain about a stone's-throw from tlie sea. It is about 
a mile in circuit, and very populous. They make a great deal of linen cloth 
tbere. This place drives a great trade to Alexandria for flax and rice ; and 
ships off" from thence (when the Bey gives leave) oil, olives, and soap for 
Alexandria, and wool for Christendom, and henna for Tunis. 

Uminjah is a plain so called, famous for the defeat of llassein Ben Allie by 
the Algerines in 1785, and afterwards for the defeat of Sidie Jonas about two 
months aftcrwaids by Hassein Ben Allie. And in this plain are some quarries 
of black marble, pretty good. 

Mezezelbehj a neat town situated on a ]>lain on the cnstern bank of the river 
Hejerdah, inhabited chiefly by the Andalusians. At this place is a fine bridge 
over the river, built by Mahomet Bey. The river is very deep here, and as 
broad again as where the bridge is going to Porto Farina. 

8 2 
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Ihmmam Xnth/, a liot-Vatii mv.o niks south from Zowwau. Tlic water 
is impregnated with rwk-alum ami sulplmr. 

Usckty a parcel of higli mountains so called ; they arc about Id miles square 
each way ; and they leokoii among these mountains about 6000 men Sn- 
haUtants besides women and children. The mountams are craggy, and of 
▼cry difficult access, beii'g very narrow ways ; but among the mountains they 
have valleys ; and tlie curoub-trec is very plenty ; and they keep a great 
many bees. They have several stone cisterns in the hollows of the mountains, 
whidi the rain nils and serves them for thdr drink. The people ate veiy 
hardy, ami very dextrous in huidling small arms. I have been told by a Jew 
who used to travel in those j'sarts selling trifles, that lie had seen a great many 
stone statues in those mountains, dressed in a short dress, some with their 
heads oflf, olheva. wanting their arms, defaced, 1 supposed, b}-^ the Arabs. 

Tfadanoa is a small iuand near the borders of Algier, belonging formerly to 
Tunis, and afterwards to the family of Lomellini of Genoa, confirmed to them 
by a tiiiiian from the Grand Signor in 1740. There might be about 800 or 
tlOO souls in the town, and 22 coral-boats tliereto Ixilonging. Facing tlie 
island is the ruins of the ancient U a^asta. The ruins of the town Tagasta are 
two miles in circnit; and there are uree large magazines standing, and several 
sepulchres, which the Tabarkines broke down for the stones. 

Kcph, a strong town on the frontiers towards the AlL!,ier territories. Tlie 
castle is a lloinan structure. The climate here in Avinter time is very cold, 
and tliey have a good deal of snow-fall about the hills. Near this place is a 
very good copper-mine, and also an iron-mine, discovered in the old Bey's 
time. Near Uhef are woods from whence they bring bark, w hich is used by 
the ] r( iiarers of morocco-leather skinSyand they also bring white galU from 
thence used by the said tanners. 

6'a/sa, a neat tow n a day's journey from the Jeridde. The houses arc built 
of mud walls and jjalm-tree lafters. ^ey make very fine bumooees and bar* 
rabans here, and very fine worsted, of which the Turks, who are in garrison, 
make mahakas, which the w'omen use to rub themselves with when they go to 
the bagnios ; they put some of the inside of the date-tree under and sew the 
worsted oyer thcm.^ The wool they get from the Emama, a tribe of Moors 
not far from them. About a musketpshot from tbe town is a mountain called 
Gibel G&tore, from whence they supply tbe kingdom of Tonis with flints for 
the muskets and pistols. 

Jerha, an island l)elonging to Tunis lying just on the borders of Tri[)olie, near 
CO miles in circumference. The soil is sandy and produces great quantities 
of water-melons. The people are very industrious, and are mostly merchants, 
but have the character of being very sharp and also close-fisted, which has 
caused a proverb in this coimtry : " Como nn Jerbino " (like a Jerbin) — that is, 
miserly ; and they are also reckoned one of the four of the greatest cheats, viz. 
a Jew, a Genoese, a Jerbin, and a Greek. They are mostly of a sect called 
flamse. 

OurhoB, a place about 12 miles to the northward of Soliman. Near the sea- 
shore at this place is a very hot bath : the water comes from the mountain 
above it, and is impregnated with alum ; the water is 80 hot that it is hardly 
bearable. There are some ruins at this place. 

Susa, a handsome walled town of about a mile in circuit, at about a stoneV 
throw from the sca-sidc, 16 miles south-east of Erkla. There are also several 
ruins about the town. The country round about is sandy, but produces great 
quantities of oil and olives. There is a great deal of linen cloth made hero, 
being the best made in the kingdom. They have several wells of water: they 
are ancient, and built with large massy stones. 

Jfomuo/i, lying 6 miles north-east of Suliman, close by the sea-side. Here 
are very extensive ruins, and was formerly a city of some figure : they have 
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brought away a great many stones from henosi which have served to huild 
the castles at the Golctta and other buildings in Ihinis. There is a great 
deal of ruins to be seen under water in calm weather, particularly a large 

gateway standing \ipri[;ht. 

Sahul, a |)art of the couutry so called uhich comprehends all the laud near 
the sea-ooast from Brgia to Slax : it abounds with olive-plantations. They 
cultivate and make indigo. The Mocra of the Neageas, m Uled Si^, and 

Dreid have their quarters in thes(? ]\irts. 

Arad, a large tract of land, part plain and part mountainous; called .also 
the Little Jeridde. It joins to the Sahul and the Jeridde, and goes as far as 
the borders of Tripolie. They have plenty of date-plantations, uiough sot so 
good as those of the Jeridde ; and they cultivate the nenna. 

CariJiaye is now only an heap of ruins : all the remains are the large cisterns, 
which are 17 in number, adjoining close to each other; there is one of them 
divided into two jjarts, with a cuix>la on each end. On the southernmost side 
•le nine, and on the other side seven. They are all of equal dimensioDS, and 
are as follows : — 

The length from within the walls is 90 feet, and in breadth 18 feet 10 inches. 

The bread til of the wall that divides the two cisterns 4 feet 10 inches. 

Tlie breadth of the passages within tlie walls 6 feet 8 inches. 

l*he depth firom the top of the arch to the wall that divides the cisterns is 
10 feet 3 inches. 

The breadth of the cupolas 20 feet. 

The thickness of the wall on the top is 2 feet 8 inches. 

I measured the depth of one cist^'rn that had some water in it, and found 
it to be 26 feet. 

At the end of these cistems, on the north side, is a wall built that one can 
go no fnrtlicr on tlic east side. 'J'he !Moors have dug a hole in the wall to find 
treasure, and it is said tliey found some ; hut on the terrace of the cistems, and 
adjoining to them on the west part, is a cuix>la which I measured the depth of, 
and found it 28 feet. The top of the cuix)la is broke down ; and about 12 feet 
down is a square hole, for wliat use I don't know. In each cistern are eight 
small earthen piixs on the to^i — I suppose for the admission of the water- 
about 3 inches diameter. The cisterns on the south side are falling to ruin, 
several being fallen in. 

Kear the sea-side^ at the distance of about 20 feet, and not far from the 
cisterns, are several fragments of ruins on a rising ground ; and 1 went under^ 
jiround in an opening, and found it was an arched jilacc sn]>i ortcd on large 
I)illars built of stone, and that there were four ways going always cross and 
cross. I could not go in far by reason of the rubbish. I was told by one 
that he had heard that some Tnrks had beev in there, and came to a large 
hall supporteil by marble pillars, and that they could go under ground a great 
way; but it is now so filled up with rubbish that one can go only a little way 
in. I was told by one who lived at the castle, built mar the cisterns, that in 
digging to make a garden they found several tombs, of two long stones for the 
sides, and one for the head, and another fat the feet ; they were narrow, and 
covered with a red*like slate : there were bones in them, and some bones of a 
child ; their heads were laid north-west. 

Near the cistems, a little to the northward, is a spring of water, which 
conies out in a vall^' from a large mouutain. The water in winter is good, 
but in simtimcT it is somelhing braddsh : it comes into a kind of stone trough. 
Some Moors have been in, and say it is very spacious. Abont half a mile 
nearer Tunis are another set of cisterns ; they seem to be shorter and broader 
than the others. The "Moors have inhabited them. 

'i'here are several cisterns all about the hills of Carthage, and sundry other 
ruins, but nothing that deserves to bo taken notice of. 
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Beaton, a plaM 10 cdled. tbrnt 40 nilw CMl of Mm, h die Int plaoe 

belonging to Timis towaidi toe eastward. 

Nabalj a large op«^ri to\vn, seated at about a mile's distance from the sea in 
a sandy ].i:i!n. Ni;ir this place, on a mountain called Gibel Sbib, or the 
alum mouutam, there is an alum-mine. They dotkH know bow to work it 
clean ; they havB fomierly tried, Irat foimd Ihe ezpenae exceed Hie gidns. 

J{aM Serrij in the kingdnii of Tripolie. I have been told hy a Oonican me* 
frado, who had Ix en &y of Dema, that he had twice seen that place, and 
that he had seen there petrified palm-trees and also olive-trees, and like peoples 
knee-bones, which were turned like flint-stones ; and that people going there 
on purpose seldom found it because, lying in the sandy desert^ the land bans 
blown by the wind oovered that pbiee^ and at some timee the wind \md& 
drive it away, when what he told me of might be seen. 

Gamuday a place where are the ruins of a large town seated on the side of a 
liill. 'i hero are no inhabitants liere. This is one of tlie stations of the winter 
camp. They find the abebile (?) here, and nowhere else in the kingdom ; they 
are found in a plain on the earfielce of the groand. 

Cetroan, a very large town, the next in bigness to Tunis* ^Dlls town was 
8appoec<l to have been built by the lirst Arabs who came down and C(Siqiiered 
this country, tli<'re being several of the chit-fs buried there. Tliey have a 
handsome large church wherein is hung up the armour of the Arab chiefk, as 
helmet, breastplate, Ac., as used in those times. The people pay no b«sd- 
money, it being esteemed a holy place, next to Mecca ; and the Moors say, 
that in case the Christians should take ^lecca, then this town would be visited 
by jjilgrinis instead of tiiat place. They reekon in this town 4024 houses. 
The i>coplc are very industrious, and much given to trade. They are reckoned 
▼ery honest and just, bnt very sharp in their dealkigs» looldng after the 
smallest matter, which they won't lose. 

JihJtd Iskill, or CJehel Iskill, is a large high mountain about 10 miles from 
Discrta. At the end of the lake it is full of wild hogs, being full of woods. 
Here is a hot-bath, frequented by the Moors, and several ancient ruins. In 
the summer time, when the water is low, they send cattle to graze, there 
being fine pasture. In winter time they go there by water. 

El Hamma Je lozer, a large village about 6 miles distant from Tozcr. 
Here is a hot-batli : the water is not very liot, but al'ier hathing it causes ail 
abundant sweat, and is good in many diseases, and much frequented by the 
Moors. The water here is very good and sweet^the best in the Jeridde, and 
serves to water the date-plant ; it i ns, bemg a oopfous spring. 

Chepff, a large town through which a river runs that divides it in two parts, 
but it is j<»intd by an ordinary stone bridge. The \mt is in the river, but it is 
very dangerous. The water of the river is sweet, but very heavy and un- 
wholesome to strangers. The chief of their trade consists in the henna, of 
which they have many plantations. The water ebbs and flows very much» 
and at low water they can see the ruins of a laige town. Some miles distant 
is the ruins of the old town of Chej«. 

(/em, a lar^e village built about half a mile from the famous Amphitheatre. 
In the Amphitheatre is a hole, and the Moon say that there is a passage under 
ground that leads to Medea. A Jew txM me he had been a long way in it ; 
and seveml Moors told him they had been a great way in it. 

Tohurba, a small town seated on the western side of tl^ Mejerdah, inhabited 
chieliy by Aiidaiuses. There is a handsome bridge built by Mahomed Bey 
out of the ruins of an amphitheatre. Here is a batan for milling caps. 

Wiffd el Erg a river about 6 miles east of La CaUa. It is supposed that 
fonncrly there has been a ]iort here, there being a great deal of ruins diqiened 
all about tliis track. There are otters in this lake : the Moors eat them. 

JJt^crta. — The lake of Biscrta is in two parts joined together by a narrow 
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dttnnel : th&t part towards Binrta is rcckonod to be 25 Italian mi lea in cir- 
eomfonooe; the nppennort part is leekonedlargw than the ofli^ andwittdbt 
it, near the ehatmel, is the fiAery of Tingia. 

Truzza is a very high mountain, and on the top of it is a larqc hole from 
whence ascend hot va])ouns, and it is used as a baj^nio by laying wood over 
the hole, and a mat upon it, and the person lays down on it, being well wrapped 
up. Towards the iooi of the mountain is a i^fotlo; and some goats havmg 
gone in there, when they came out again their hair was turned yellow. Allie 
ordered people to go in, but they oould find no end. At this plaoe are 

woods of tir and pine. 

(jUiiui. — Here aie the ruins of a very large town built on the side of a hill. 
On the loot of it are seTeral 8(|naie tower% pretty high hut narrow, oovered 
on the top, and a door to gO in ; within eacn, on the floor, is a square stone 
about 4 feet high and as many sqiiare ; and on the top is a TX)und hole, about 
() inclies diameter, which runs down into another larger; and within the tower, 
towards the top, are lour hgmres cut out in gins, one on every side— one with 
a lanoe, another with bow and arrows, and snen like aims. 

Here is also a riTnlet of fresh water. 

In a large mountain, a day's journey on horseback from Tabarca, there is a 
lead-mine. They have ovens to melt and prc))aio it. They have several 
openings of the mine ; but they don't take much care to melt it, being a good 
deal of dross mixed with it. It is a very large and plentiftil mine^ and Is forbid 
to be worked but for the nse of the Bey ; bnt a great deal of it is sent in con- 
traband to Bona in order to make their ])ots ; and all the Arabs sujiply them- 
selves here, also in contraband, with lead to make bullets ; that for Bona is 
run to the sea- side, whence it is shipped on board the sandalls. 

This is the road going to Tabarca, and is a very narrow and bad pass. The 
garrison of U'abarca have sometimes be» set npon (in times of distorbanee) 
here by the Moors. 

A few miles from Bardo there is a copper-mine — very good ore ; and not far 
from it is a silver-mine ; and in the mountains above Tabarca is a silver-mine. 
Both these silvra-mines were discovered in 1738 by a man who came here 
and gave himself ont for a miner, and vgxika several languaf^ I fancy he 
must have been a German renegade, thoupfh none knew what he was ; and he 
tri«i the ore, and produced silver ; but beiu^ accused of a design of running 
away, the Bey ordered him to be imprisoned, which ho took so ill, that with a 
knife he had, he killed his servant, and then cat his throat. 

The Isrge oopper-mine is beyond Chef, near the river Seiat^ on the Algier 
ikontier. The mine is venr rich. 

At Spaitla » a copper-mine, and at Truaza is a silver-mine. 



6. — The A$idaniaH ItAands. By IIev. Chableb Fasish, Cliaplaiii, 

Ben^ Service. 

Commnnicated by Sm Willuji Hookeb, f.bm. 

Monlmein, Dec 10, 1868. 

My DBAB Sib WmJAV, — have lately had an excursion to the Andamans, 

and, more interesting still, to Barren Island. Our new settlement at Port 
Blair in the southernmost of the three maiu islands, is at present not on the 
mainland (as we may well call the larger islands), ont on three veiy small 
isletB elose to the mainland, in the bay or port. These are quite cleared, so 
hardly any botanising is to be done <m them ; and the mainland is not safe to 
visit witliout a guard of seamen, owing to the hostility of tlie natives. More- 
over, when you visit it, you can yet do nothing more than skirt the shore, 
or, it ipay be, penetrate some lOQ yards inland, as the country is one vast 
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imponelnble jungle, swannmg with leeches in the niny, and with those still 
has delightful th£gi ticks in the dry, season. Therefore^ as I ma there but 

four days — was ]X)orly one day, and had duties to perform — yon may suppose 
tliat I did not do much botanically. I strolled about, however, a little, and 
saw euou^li to show me that, generally spoakin<^ (although of course there 
must be some things nswX <he vejeetation smail aad great is that of our Tenas* 
scrim coast. From the absence of palms of all kinds — at least about Fort 
Blair (as far, that is, as my limited observation went) — and of large endogenoag 
plants (at all events in suflicient mimbers to catch the eye), you would hardly 
imagine, iXA you look down uixju the scene from the top of one of the smaller 
isUuSis, that it was a tropical one— although, Indeed, as soon as yon try to 
force your way through the vegetation, its rank growth sp^ks at once of 
lieat and moisture sncli as temperate regions know nothing of. The land is 
not high; still there is no level land about Port IMair ; the islands, as far 
as the eye can reach, form a series of gentle undulations densely clothed in 
green, the highest points being 700, 800, or even perhaps 1000. feet. The 
highest laud in the whole archipelago docs not, I believe, much exceed 
2000 feet. I was at home among most of the herbaceous plants, ferns, and 
orchids, as they were my old friends of the coast. I found, however, a 
Lindsia;, which I had not yet found here, and which I am not sure of, and 
a tenestrial orobid — Pfalon^Ame, species new to me. But the fact that I have 
not yet met with these plants in our provinces, is no proof that they ara 
not tnerc also. It is very likely they are, but tliat I do not happen to have 
fallen in with them. One little interesting fact I discovered relative to the 
very limited manufactures of the poor Andamanese. It is, that they make 
their bowstrings or the fibre of Dendrobiafornuimm and ssetmdum. Thdr 
bows are very powerful, and they are capital shots. The men and women ^ 
alike in puHs naiuralibus; and their life seems si)ent, poor creatures, ra 
searching for food, chiefly shellfish, though they sAoo^ other fisl),and a pig occa- 
sionally. There are no other wild beasts known on the islands, as that expres- 
sion is commonly understood, except one small carnivorous snimal, whidi 
Mr. Blytb, of Calcutta, named to me ; but I forget what he called it. Mr. 
lUyth requested mo to search for frogs for him, as he said it was supposed by 
naturalists, that Batnidiians were not found on islands at a great distance 
from continents. In this instance, however, they are ; for I liad no difficulty 
in catching him some frpga. But I must leave the Andamans now, hoping to 
make a better future acquaintance with them, and come to that pboe, v^dch 
I have been long wishing to visit, Barren Island. I wish I were competent 
to describe this island and its formation geologically, for it is most interesting. 
Of its geneml structure and form, of course I need not speak, as every one 
knows ttiat from Lyell, though he is mistaken wholly in one point ; for he 
says that the sea flows round the base of the cone inside the outer wall of the 
island. It is difficult to understand where his infonnation could have come 
from. Not only is it not so, but the valley, filled with rugged and broken 
blocks of lava, is much elevated above the sea — I should .say, generally, 50 or 
60 feet — and there am no appearances of any recent elevation of the island. 

We landed (a party of five), early in ^ morning, at the only practicable 
landing-place— a breach in the summit of this 8ul»nari]\e mountain, out of 
which the lava had flowed into the sea (the steamer meanwhile steaming 
gently to and fro, as there is no anchorage). It is only wlien opposite to this 
breach, as I call it, that you can get a sight of the inner cone, for the general 
elevation of the island is about tiie same as that of the cone, namely, about 
800 feet. The cone is composed entirely of sconce and loose cinden, md is per- 
fectly black; and, being ^ce.ssively sleep (alx>ut 45^), is, as you may imagine, 
very difticult to ascend. We ascended it, however. Near the summit the 
loose material of which the cone is composed is cemented into a tolerably hard 
surlaco or crusty by the deposits of sulphur and gypsum (1 believe) which 
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are' precipitated from the vapours which are continually given out from it. 
There is a small crater on the top about 40 or 50 feet deep, aud 100 feet 
in diameter. The bottom of it is quite smooth, snd firm, and cciil (t*. «. was so 
at the time of our Tisit). It is along the ed^e Hdt crafef, which is marked 

l»v Ion?, narro\v fissures, tb^it the sulphureous vapoure issue. Speaking gene- 
rally, you may say that the cone is devoid of vegetation, as there is not 
enough upon it to be noticed at a distance, or to alter iu any degree its 
prevailing black colour. Yegetatioii, however, does exists TuAb of a spedes 
o[JuncHs are seen here and there, and a few miserably-stunted ferns — vis. 
Nephrolepis hirsutula^ Fteris JmujifoUa and qtutdruiurita, and that curious 
little plant PsUotum. These were the only plants growing on the cone. 
Bound the base, and filling up the valley, flows (or has flowed at some distant 
time) a stream of black lava, which has evidently emptied itself into the sea 
at thia breach in the side wall of the island, before mentioned. I say a stream, 
'because 1 think it is impossible to view it from the top of the cone without 
coming to the conclusion that it was once a stream flowing round the base and 
rtishiug out into the sea ; but the surface of the lava is neither smooth nor 
eveti, bat oonsists of a mass of loose blocks, some solid and crystalliiie in their 
textiire, and others (by far the greater number) i)orous and tufiiceous, of every 
size and shape thrown and heaped together in the greatest disorder, as if (as I 
suppose must have been the case) thrown out from the crater on the top of the 
lava-current as it began to cool. No vegetation grows on this ; but it is all as 
black as the cone, and is the most painfol stuff to walk over that can be ima- 
gined, from the sharp ix>ints presented to the feet, the looseness of the blocks 
of tutr, and the horrible holes intervening. The inner sides of the island, 
facing the cone, arc also generally of the same niaterial as the cone itself, i. r. 
of loose cinders and scoriae, black and steep, except here and there where the 
mtive rock projects and displays the stratification of the island. At the base 
of these slopes, and encroaching here and there on the lava, is tall nmk grass ; 
and a low jungle of three or four low shrub.^, one of which is a species of 
Mvsstrnda. I wished to have gathered specimens of everything that grow in 
the interior of the island, and left a man on purpose to collect for me while I 
ascended the cono. Unfortunately, however, he injured his foot at the very 
commencement of his walking, and could do nothing ; and I had euoufiu 
to do to scramble up and down the cone, and look to my footing among the 
lava-blocks. I hope, however, to visit it again. If I do, I shall stay at the 
foot aud botauise while my friends go up, as once is quite enough to have 
made the ascent. Looking to the interior of the island, it is well called 
** Buren Islsnd,'* for it is truly a valley of desolation, dork and gloomy ; bnt» 
as viewed from the sea, it is extremely fertile, all the slo^ws seaward being 
clothed with thick vegetation, though of what kind 1 had no opportunity of 
seeing. 

The opportumties of landing there are of course very rare, as it involves a 
delay of uie steamer, which is not always a thing to be managed, and there is 

no anchorage ; and landing, except in very calm weather, is not possible, as 
there is but one spot where a lauding can be effected, and the water must bo 
very still to make it practicable cveu there. I forgot to mention that the sea 
l)eoomes hot as you approach this landing-place, till, near the shore, it becomes 
scalding hot— a circnmstance which occasioned a little meriment ; for some of 
our men, not expecting anything of the kind, jumped out of the boat as usual 
into the water, and of course be^m dancing about very actively till they could 
either ^et in again or on shore. 
But I think I have made my letter lon^ enou^ so shall conclude. 
Believe me, my dear Sir William, very truly yours, 

C. Pabisb, 
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7. — Journal of a Commerddl Trip from Tientsin ihrough the provinces of 
Shansi and PecsUliC By Meesrs. Bighasds and Slossin,* 

2Ath Nov. ISGO. — Started this morning early before breakfast, as we had a 
loug journey to perform. Wc still coutiuucd ia the beautiful valley of TieDtsin 
for some distance, till we came to a small walled town totally in ruins ; here 
we commenced to ascend a monntain 2000 feet above Pekin, and proceeded 
along its top for some distance, till wc came to a small town, whtte we 
watered our mules. Tlie well here was 1'20 fathoms in depth. 

From this we descended into a tiue vall^ of some extent, and at 12 noon 
arri?ed at a small village named Ee-To-Chen, where we prepared a hasty 
breakfost. A short distance from here was a walled aStf, named Wha-Lee- 
Hien, where we were surprised to find the main street completely blocked 
np with jK'ople and, all along the street-sides, wares and goods of aU descnp- 
tUNU displayed for sale ; it was evidently a market-day. 

We passed several small towns and villages, generally situated on rivers ; 
and, after crossing a small river, continued on until sunset, when we arrived 
at a large town named Lu-Chu. In this district the roads were fine. 

2.oth. — The weather tins morning was intensely cold. The road still con- 
tinned in this fine valley, wliich is very thickly inhabited ; we passed small 
walled towns at short intervals, six of which were at one time counted within 
sight. We met a constant stream of carts and asses laden with coal, in which 
there must be an immense traffia 

At 12 P.M. stopped at a small town, where we had breakfast. "We saw 
numerous joss-houses, all Wautifully situated ; every farm-house and village 
was neatly walled in, and had fine brick gates. The people of this valley, 
which is named Ya-chu, have every appearance of being in good circumstances ; 
there are no poor nor beggars. The valley lies between ranges of mountains 
— the loft range is very lofty, and covered with snow ; that on the right is not 
so high, and gradually runs down into the valley. All over the country are 
numerous groves of trees, which generally enclose either a joss-houiao or a 
bnrial-plaoe. 

At 3 pjf . arrived at the city of Yu-dia, which is on the borders of the pro- 
vince of Shansi. Its walls can be seen at a great distance. The principal 
staples of trade of this city are coal and cotton: the cotton is grown in the 
valley ; the cual-niiues arc about 5 li distant, of great extent, and of very 
superior quality. 

Before entering Yn-chn we passed a handsome gate, and crosst J a £ne 
granite bridge, built over the moat which surrounds the city. There are 
four other large gates; the principal streets of the town are broad, and at 
short distances apart are handsome granite arches, which give to the street 
the appearsnoe or an avenue of arches. Towers are built withhi the city, 
to about the same height as the walls, on which are elected fine buildings of 
three stories in height, and there arc handsome steps to ascend them. 

26th. — I'eceived a visit from a young mandarin, the son of the chief magis- 
trate, accompanied by his secretary and three more oflicials. lliey came to 
inquire wheUier we were going to stay long; and, if we were, the magistrate 
would give us rooms in his yamuu, as he knew that our apartments were veiy 
small. Tlianking them for Uieir kindness^ we informed ukam. that wo would 
start early in the afternoon. 



* It has not been found possible to identify more than a few of the places 
mentioned in this Paper. The authors' own spelling has, therefore, been main- 
tamed in every instance.— Eih 
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The coal-mines here are very extensive, and the ooal bears a hmcd name 
ihioughont fhe ooontry ; it very much resembles the Canncl ooal — not being 
dirty like the Intonuncms, — and when lighted it will bum for a long time, 
leavinc^ nothing but fine white ashes, -which arc in great demand for manure. 
"We were informed that, on account of there being no river communication, 
it would cost 5000 cash per picul to deliver it at Itetsin ; here the price 
is 150 cash per picul. It is in universal use, -and is even transported as ar at 
Mongolia, and is the main support of the city and valley of Yu-chu. 

As our chart only i^ave the outlines of the province of Shansi, we inquired 
of the mandarin to give us some iuformatiou we desired : and at 3 p.m. com- 
menced retracing our steps to get upon the high road to Shansi. At G p.m. 
arrived at Eoo-Yea-Thua, where we stopped for the night, and had miaemble 
accommmlation, 

21th. — After a most uncomfortable night's rest we rose early, and went on. 
At 1 P.M. arrived at Tneo-Sheo, where we had break f;ist, and after a long riilo 
arrived at Ta-Too-Koo, situated on the high road to Shansi ; hero vvu had a 
comfortable room in a joss-house^ thexe being no suitable inn at the places 
The people are very civil and quiet. 

2S^/i. — It is a cold, frosty morning, with a high wind. The country is not 
so rich in this valley, and the land is poor ; tlic roads arc very rough, and lit 
only for a Chinese carl. I'assed many walled towns, most of thcni in ruius ; 
and at 1 p.m. arrived at Pa^Ma-FISy where we had breakfast, and again went 
on. It was bitterly cold,* and the roads continued nuserable, making it 
very uncomfortable. At 5 p.m. arrived at a large city named Si-Ning-Si, 
where we found a g'xxl inn, and stopped for the night. We were intbrmed 
that we were the hrst foreigners tiiat ever entered tl»e city. 

The strsets of the dty are very broad, and'somewhat cleaner than we have 
lately seen ; they ion at right angles, and have many ornamental arched gate- 
ways across them. This is the last city o!i the borders of the i)rovince of 
Pechili ; it is situated on the hiirh road hading into Shansi, and we here begin 
to see some improvement iu laud and country. 

The valley in which it lies ii of great extent: on the right side the 
mountains almost wholly disappear, and on the left, at a great distance, we can 
see an extensive range of blue mountains nmnlTig westward, {scattered over 
the face of the country arc many patches of tine trees and extensive and hand- 
some joss-houses ; besides, here and there, are Mahometan burial-places. 

[29i!A.]— The day was a very pleasant one, but so ha^ that the mountains 
on each side of us were scarcely visible. The loa^ are better than yesterday, 
and wo went along nicely. Alx)ut 12 noon we crossed a small river, which is 
the boundary-line between the jnovincc of rechili and Shansi. A short 
distance from here we passed through a suiall walled citv named the 
Heavenly City, and here there is a large country trade carried on. About 
2 P.M. a strong west wind aroee^ which made it very dusty and cold, and the 
road was poor and shingly. 

Our mules were very much exhausted when, at sunset, we arrived at a small 
walled city named Chu-i'o, iuvving liad no water since we left in the morning; 
and we were ounetves somewhat tired and fidnt, having had nothing to eat 
Bince 7 A.M. 

30th. — Left this morning at daylight ; the weather clear but excessively 
cold, and the roads poor and indifferent. At 1 p.m. arrived at Tea- Tea-San, a 
small walled town of little importance. We hero took breakfast; and, after a 
disagreeable ride, at 4 p.m. arrived at the city of Tai-Tong-Fu, which is quite 
an important place. 

The first part of the day's journey was continually on the ascent for 
alx)ut 40 li, until nearly on a level with the mountains on our right ; after 
which we descended into the valley in which this city is situated. We passed 
great numbers of carts all laden with coal, drawn by motley teams ; composed 
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'feudally of a mule or steer, two donlceys and a hunt : t]iey csrriod from 
tiiree to four tous of coftl, all in laige lumps. 

When walking through the streets ^ve were continally sunoimde<l by 
nuinlH T.s of |>eoj)le ; they never offered us any abuse, nor annoyed ns by 
8ht)utiu.ir, but were very civil. We were credibly informed that the walls of 
the city were 34 li in ciicumferenoe, and that its population was very great, 
aomoUiing orer 800,000 soqIb. The principal stieeta are wide, and tbB shops 
and liouaes rery fine, some of tlie latter being singularly handsome. The 
guard-bouses over the gates of tlic city were three stories in height ; but 
tiiey have been much neglected, and are now rapidly falling to pieces. The 
wall in some places is in good condition, but in many others shows flymptoms 
of decay. 

We received a number of visits from Qiinese mercbants^ and also a letter 

written in Latin from a Chinose Catholic priest offering bis services, for wbich 
wc called ujon him and roturiud thanks. Our business being finished about 
1 P.M., wu started ; and from the time of leaving our hotel to the gates of the 
city, a distance of more than two miles, the streets through which we passed 
were so jammed with ])eople who had collected to have a look at us, that 
nothing; was to l)e sien but a soa of lieads. 

The day was clear but excessively cold, and after a long ride we arrived at 
a small town named Su-nu-tsong, where we stopped for the night. 

2nd Dee. — Before daylight resumed onr jonmey, the weather fine, but still 
excessively cold. At 9 A.if . arrived at Way-zen-see, where we Lad breakfast ; 
and after a long ride arrived at Wau-yah-lea, where we stopped for the night. 

During the day u o passed many villages, and saw many flwlcs of sbcej^ and 
herds of cattle on the liolds ; nearly every person we met was armed, and at 
short distances we passed guard-houses, there being many robbers on this road. 
There had been a convoy of three carts, carrying specie, with us for the last 
two days ; and they seemed desirous, although armed, of staying in our 
coinpau}', but we travelled too fast for them — they have just arrived at the 
hotel two hours after us. 

3nf.— This morning before sunrise we started. After proceeding on 
some distance we passed through a large town named Tai-yan ; here there 
appeared to be quite a large trade carried on, some of the houses and shops 
being very fine. We passed a broad river completely frozen up ; its course 
was easterly. 

Had breakfast at a wayside inn; and just after sunset arrived at the 

village of Qun-woo, which is situated at the foot of the mountains, over 
which the Great Wall is built, and at the entrance of a pass. There are some 
very fine fortitications here, and the wall has well-built double bastions, but 
we saw symptoms of deaiy everywhere, and in mauy places the wall had 
nearly tumbled down. 

There is an immense amount of trai!ic on this road ; during the day we 
passed tbousands of donkeys and carts laden with coal and iron, besides 
numerous fdes of camels, in one of wliich we counted 527 ; wc must have 
passed ou the whole more than 1500. We also met mauy tmvellers in chairs, 
and tlie road was thronged with pedestrians ; the inns are numerous, and 
some of them very good. There is a great deal of competition on this road, 
and we often met runners at a distance of 5 li from the inns, soliciting custom. 

The roads all through tlie valley are very inferior : sometimes they cover a 
space of over 200 yards in breadth, and are nearly impassable, being terribly 
cut up. In the summer time the farmers prevent the carts from encroaching 
on their grounds, by digging deep dykes along the roadside. Our course for 
the last three days has been about south-west. 

Ath. — "Before sunrise proceeded on; the day was clear but cold. A short 
distance from the hotel we passed the wall, which had been completely washed 
away for about 100 feet ; notliing remained to show where the gate had been 
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but a part of an arch which could scarcely he distinguished, A ftnoe was 
built across the gap, and wc jiassed through a common gate. 

The road led along the bed of a mountain-stream, Avhich we crossed 
repeatedly during the day, and, as its water was fiosen, the passage was 
difiBcnlt and slippery for our mules. The mountains on each side rose to a 
ereat height ; on the summit of the highest of them were brick towers^ vaiying 
from 100 to 200 feet in breadth. 

i^'or about two hours after leaving we were continually on the ascent, which 
in many cases was yeiy steep, tiu we arrived at a small village on the top 
of a mountain, named lea-Mm-Quay. llere we passed through three gates, 
which are in a very ruinous condition. After passing the last gate the road 
descended so prccij>itousl\'' that our c^'^rtmcn had to block the wheels or they 
could not have got down in safety ; alongside the gate is a beautiful joss-house 
in good repair. 

From here to the place where we had our breakfast^ named Kan-Ten-Sawe, 

we were continually on the descent, and over a most wretched road, cut up 
and full of rocks. This place is situated at the end of the pass, which is 40 li 
in length. During our ride through, wc met and passed carts and donkeys, 
generally laden with coal and iron, and nearly a oontinnal stream of oamels, 
more in nmnbers than we have seen on any preceding day. 

We soon got out of the mountains into the valley, which is apparently of 
great extent ; for, as far as the eye can reach towards the south-west, there is 
nothing to be seen but a level plain. 

Directly south of us, about 80 li distant, is a largp range of mountains ; at 
a short distance from the foot of which is situated a walled city, named 
Tiing-Chaw. Just before sunset we arrived at a stopping-plaoe named Yun- 
Mun-Poo. 

It had been our intention to stop here for the night ; but, finding no decent 
accommodation,, we proceeded cn some distance and arrived at a liotel situated 
in the suburbs of a large city named Pein-Tien-Poo. The people here were 

curious but civil. 

5th, — ^At 5 A.M. left our hotel, and fell in with a continuous stream of carts, 
donkeys, and camels, who travel all hours of the night i each cart having 
attached to it a lantern, which gives a beautiful effect when the train is seen 
winding along a road. The walls of the city are in good repair; and this is 
the first place in which we have seen them built with round towers ; they are 
about 100 feet apart, are elevated 10 feet above the walls, and project about 
two-thirds of their thickness outside them. Usually the towers are sijuare, 
here they arc circidar. 

At daylight passed a walled dty named Wang-Long-Poo. There is every 
iudication of its being a very busy place. The streets are wide and clean, 
and ornamented with arches ; the shops and houses are neat, some of them are 
large and extensive, and everything indicates great prosperity. 

About 9 A.M. passed through another walled city, named Qua-shi-hien, 
beautifully situated on the snnmiit of a hill, surrounded by a deep valley. 
This is crossed as you enter and leave the city by five granite bridges, 
which stand about 40 feet above the bottom of the valley. 

At 10 A.M. arrived at a large village, named Kau-yu-see, where we hadv. 
breakfast, and in the afternoon passed a large walled city, with extensive si 
urba, named Tun-pin-sien. The diops and houses presented a neat appea. 
ance, being clean and handsomely painted. The streets were crowded witU 
men, and filled with all kinds of produce; everywbere we turned we saw 
signs of prosperity. 

About 4 P.M. passed a walled city, named Pin-dee-sien-e (Commercial City), 
vhidi was built with bricks, and was evidently an opulent place, being tho 
al>ode of many retired rich men. 
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At sunset arrived at Scliien-kau, where we put up for the night, being much, 
fatigued, having made four capital days' work. 

AU through tiie valley the soil is yery rich, the villages nvmevoiu and well 
built with bxieky and generally situated in bcantifal groves of trees ; and the 
inhabitants are crenerally well dressed. There WSB eveiy indicatioii of pioi- 
perity, and we seldom saw a beggar. 

Gth, — At daylight this morning passed a walled city, named Kiu-san-poo, 
^e., Golden City, which does not deserro its name» as the houses and shops 
are poor and mean ; there is no trade, and its inhabitants are merely 8U])i)orted 
by the travelleis who make it a lestiug-idaoe. Its walls are nearly totally 
destroyed. 

At U A.M. |iassed another walled city, named Pan-Shi, somewhat in better 
oondltion than tbe latter one, but of little importance ; it is likewise supported 

by the travelling community, nearly every house in the place being a hotel. 

At 10 and 11 a.m. ]nss d two small cities, named Urh-Shih-Li-Poo, i.e. 
Twenty-Li City, and Sliih-T^i-Poo, i.e., Ten-Li City; both places of littlo 
imoortauce. Shortly after leaving the latter ^lace we sighted the extensive 
walls «id hi^ towers of a hirge city in tbe distance ; and at 12 ajl, entered 
tbe city of Htn-chow, before which we ]mssed four handsome gates. Hie main 
streets are paved with granite, and lined witli handsome shops and houses, 
and crowded with all kinds of jarid'ice and incrcliandisc. The city is situated 

Eartly on a hill ; and in the suburbs are many tine residences, evidently the 
ouaes of men of wealth. 

A abort time afterwards, passed through a large place named ICa^Qmi^Chun ; 
soon after leaving it we entered a x>a88, the sides of which were about 90 feet 

in hciu'ht. The road was much cut up, and full of large shingles, and its width 
rarely .sntlicient for one car to i)ass at a time ; we were often detained a 
long time, to allow great trains of carts to pass. We passed villages, to each 
of which there were gates ; and in all we passed eight gates. Many of the 
houses were built out of the ground, like those in Mongolia. 

At G P.M. arrived at Sang- Wong-Tien, and took upour quartern just outside 
the gate, in a good hotel. 

1th, — This morning before daybreak it was severely cold, but at noon it 
moderated and became quite pleasant. We passed during the day sevenl 
walled towns, namely, Teh-1ni»Pe-Thin, Quaw-To-Soon, Chang-Tong-CBien, 
and several others, aliont six in number, of which we did not take the names. 
All these towns are dinn^ a fair trade, owing to the great traffic on this road. 
This is especially the uisc with Chaug-Tong-Chen, which is situated partly on 
a hill ; and where are the lesidenoes of many retired men of wealth from the 
capital, Tai-3men-Foo. The place is divided by walls, to each of wluch are 
gates ; and during the day we passed more than four gates. 

After leaving this place we entered into many ravines or passes; and spent 
the greater part of the day in going througli tlieni. 

. We did not see the city of Tai-yuen-Foo, the capital of Shanw, till we were 
nearly upon it, on account of its being situated in a valley ; Ix^fore we 

entered it, on our right hand, stood a fine pagoda, ten stories in heiglit, neatly 
painted. The walls are of the usual hei^^ht and in good repair, and the 
towers over the gates are of the same height as those at Pekin, having four 
stories. We were credibly informed that the city was 86 li in circum- 
ference, and that its population was immense — over one million of inhabit- 
ants. The suburbs arc very oxfoiisive. We had just entered the city, and 
]inssed through the second gate, when we were stopjXM:! by the guard, who 
:uiked who we were, and requested our jjassports. We informed them that, 
we would show them to the proper aathorities when we arrived at our hotel J 
The streets of the city are quite broad, the shops numerous and fipt ; 
).n a great manufacturing place of irou and furniture- ware of all kinds auw 
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descriptions. The streets were crowded with people, and alonpi: the side-walks 
were many Ix^autiful joss-honsos, one of wliich especially struck our attention, 
being beautiluliy ornamented with gilt and carved work. 

After we had been some time ixihed that night, we wereawa'kened hj anoise 
at the door, which, on opening, we found to proceed from the yard, full of the 
chief magistrate's retinue. "We asked what they wanted, and they said that 
the Quam-foo had come to see our passports. We said that we were un- 
dressed, and requested him to come in, aud he should see them. The messenger 
aoon retnraed, and said he would not come in ; when we told him fhat, as we. 
did not wish to give our passport but to a man of authority, he should 
send in his secretary. Then they sent in a man whom we saw from his 
appearance was not his secretary — but either a chair-beai'er or coolie, — ^so of 
course we refused to give them up. 

Finding that nobody else came, and hearing that the magistrate had gone into 
an adjoining room, we dressed ourselves and went in, and found him sitting in 
great state, evidently expecting us to kow-tow to him. We bowed, gave him 
our passports, which he looked at hastily, took down our names and the date, 
and was folding them up to return, saying that was sufficient, when we told 
him that if he wished to take a copy of them he could do so at his leisure, but 
that they must be returned on the following day. He took them and then 
bowed, showing that he would require us no more. 

Sth. — To-day stopped in the city to recrait ourselves and to gain informa- 
tion. During the morning we were visited by many influential merchants, 
from whom we gained much Taluable commercial information. 

91ft. — ^At daylight we left our hotel. 

The country is very bare, and we passed a number of small towTis. All 
along the roadside, and over the country, are numberless wells used for the 

puriK)8cs of irrigation. 

At noon arrived at a walled town, named Men-Ta-Hein, where wc cooked 
our break&st. 

The face of the country presents a singular appearance, being cut up into 
numberless ravines, some of which are of great depth, 200 feet or more, and 
every spot of gronnd is under cultivation, Ixjing terraced off. Tliese connnence 
at the bottom of the ravine, and rise one above the other to the top ; and pre- 
sent a very neat appearance, being neatly banked up with earth. 

At 7 P.M. arrived at Tan-Aii-Yee, a distance of 120 li. The houses of the 
town are well built of stones and bricks, with flat roofs— the roof of the lower 
house making a floor for the house built above. 

Here is a considerable trade in the manufacture of agricultural implements. 

A short distance* from our hotel, on the righthand side of the yalley, we 
noticed a pagoda four stories in height^ situated on a hill ; alongside of which 
was a fine joss-house, nearly buried in evergreens. 

We now commenced to ascend till we arrived at the summit of the moun- 
tain, on which we continued some distance ; even here every available spot 
of land was under cultivation and neatly terraced off. After descending 
into a small valley, passing a large town in which there were many flue hotels, 
and crossing a river, wo again ascended another range of mountains ; over 
which we continued some 40 11, till we descended into a very large and 
populous valley, in which there are many fine villages. Shortly afterwards 
we sighted quite a large city, named Cbing-Ping : its walls are about 60 feet 
high, and are far superior and in better condition than any we had yet pissed. 
Ave entered at the west gate, which is a very handsome one, and evidently 
great care is taken of it. The bastion is built in the shajx) of a lialf-moon. 
The city proper is not large, but the suburbs are very extensive, and 
the principal part of the business is carried on here. The streets are broad, 
and filled with people and merchandize ; the inhaUtants ezprttsed no great 
curiosity, simply turning anmnd to look at us. 
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Just before leaving the city we ^^e yamim, which is really au 

ornament to the place, and the handaomest tliat we have yet aeen* 

It was our intention to take hceakfast here ; but finding do suitable hoiA 
we prooeeded on until, «t noon, we arriTed at a walled town, natned Too-che- 

lean. 

From here the roads commenced to grow worse, bein^ covered with rocks, 
and we were often detained by carta. After sunset we amyed at a town named 
Tdifr^sba, where wc stopped for the ni^t. 

llth. — ^At daylight, wlieii wc left our hotel, tlie wcnther was delightful ; 
but the road, which still cuutinued in the bed of a mountain-stream, was full 
of large shingles. 

At 11 A.M. arrived at a large town, named E-chin, where we had breakfast. 
A short distance from hero wo commenced to ascend a range of mountains, 
over 2000 feet in height. The road had formerly been paved with laigo 
granite blocks; but now it is nearly destroyed by weather aud heavy rains, 
and, being very steep, it was with great difhculty that our carts were enabled 
to surmount it. The pass is named Nan-lean-mun ; and on the summit of the 
mountain we passed through two handsome gates situated about 100 feet apart, 
over which are built extensive joss-houses. 

'J'liis mountain is comjK^sed almost entirely of coal, and the Chinese are 
working pits ; they also gather it with ease from the surface. 

From here we bad a magnificGnt view of the surrounding country, as wo 
were at a greater elevation than the neighbouring mountains. 

We then descended into a valley in which there is situated a large walled 
city named Ping-sing-chow, througli which we pissed. The main street was 
crowdetl with men and prcduce, and was over three miles in length ; and at 
every 50 feet or so were erected handsome granite arches, which being neatly 
carved presented a beautiful appearance. 

During the day w << ] assed great numbers of camels, carts and mules, laden 
with raw cotton, Manclioster goods packed in small bales, opium, sngar, &c. 
The camels travel generally all ni^ht through the passes, as the roads then are 
free from carts and other obstructions. 

We passed through many villages, wlioee names we did not take down. The 
houses were built of cut granite ; and the people seemed to spare no pains 
in their buildings, which are nnusually large and commodious. 

12th. — At dayliglit left our klian and j)roceeded on. The road was a most 
fearful one, being uoLhin^ but a mere mass of rocks ; and at one place one of 
the carts was upset, and it was with great difficulty our mules could pull 
through. 

Passed many fine villages neatly hiiilt of granite, and at noon arrived at 
"Way-Seu-Chen, wheie we had a meal, 10 li from here. At 1 p.m. we came to the 
gates of the x>ass named Tong-Tiea-Mun. licre again wc crossed. the Great 
Wall for the last time, and from the province of Shanisi entered that of Pechili, 
the wall at this place separating the provinces. We had travelled in Sbansi 
to within one day's journey of the province of Ho-nan, and would have visited 
it but for want of time. 

Shortly alter i)assing the gates we ascended another range of mountains, on 
the summit of which we passed through two fine gates. The road was paved, 
but as nsnal in a most ^vretchedconditi(nl, being mostly womaway. AVe tlien 
descended by a fearfully steep road, worse by far than any we had pre- 
viously passed over, till avc arrived at a small walled town, named Tsing-Kung; 
where wc stopped for the night. 

18^. — ^A snort distance from our hotel this morning we passed a large town, 
named Na-Qua, and then descended into a valley and crossed the heS of the 
river Hcn-To-Ho ; passed through a largo walled city, named King-Chung, on 
the rightliand side of wliicli stands a liandsome pagoda seven stories in height. 
Formerly there had been a fine granite bridge spanning the river here; bnt 
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now two-thirds of it have been washed away, only six arches reniaiuim. 
There are a few feny-lioats here ; but they are not in use, the river being very 
shallow and rapid. Saw here ibr the first time watermills used for gmidiog 
grain, &c. There are also numerous lime-kilns along the valley, some of which 
we visited, and on inquiry found the lime to bo 100 cash per picul. 

Passed through two large walled towns, the inn-yards of which were full 
of camels; and we met many Btrings of them, all laden with cotton, sugar, 
opinm, &c. 

At 12 A.M. arrived at E-Seu, where we had a meal. From here we crossed 
a hi^h mouutain, on whose summit were two fine joss-houses and gates ; then 
we made a precipitous descent into a valley, along which we continued till, 
after passing two remarkable-looking hills, we entered the extensive city of 
Wey-Lu-Hien : the walls are handsomely hiiilt of granitei saye the battlements, 
which are brick and all in good condition. 

We passed by the west gate, through an extensive grain-market, and entered 
the suburbs leading along the city wall. Here there is a great trade carried 
on, many fine shops and large warehouses filled with raw cotton, naukiu, iron, 
sugar, opium, &c., and also many fine woollens. This caty is a great central 
depot for all goods of foreign importation, before crossing the mountain and 
entering the province of Shan si. 

We had intended to stop here for the night, as the sun was just setting ; but 
soon being surrounded by an immense crowd who became very annoying, wo 
proceeded on, and at 9 p.m. arrived at Gbaw-Cha-Poo, where we had most 
miserable accommodations. Shortly after leaving Wcy-Ln-Hien we entered 
on to the vast plain of Pechili ; and here ended our mountain-travel, which 
commenced on the 9th of Kovendx r, and had been most of the time at an 
elevation of over 2000 feet above l*ekin. 

14M. — Started this morning at daylight, and soon sighted tiie river which 
wc had previously crossed; it empties itself into a lake named Ta-Ten-Tse. 
Passed many fine villages, and saw that the yards of the principal inns were 
crowded witli carts laden with goods of all descriptions bound over the 
mountains into Shansi. At a great distance over the plain we could just 
see the towen of some large city and a continuous stream of carts laden with 
cotton, &c., bound for Shansi. 

At 6 A.M. arrived inside the walls of the city of Ching-ting-Foo, and were 
surprised at the dullness of the place, as contrasted with the great amount 
of traffic we had seen outside. We were informed that the walls of the city 
were 100 11 in droumference ; but not more than one quarter of the space in- 
closed is inhabited, the rest being mere field, in which one can at any time 
find hares and pheasants : we bought one of the latter ; it was a splendid 
bird, and we were told it was shot in the city. Great quantities of cotton are 
grown in this neighbourhood. 

Passed through a large town named Foo-Ohin-Ohe, where we saw a 
beautiful black bear performing for the amusement of a crowd of Chinese. 

At 7 P.M. arrived at a walled city named Shin-Loo-Uien, a place of little 
importance, being a mere travellers' resort. 

Throughout the day the road was lined with carts, all laden with goods. 
Everybody goes aimed in some way or otheiv-whether with spears, swords, 
bows, or matchlock-guns ; we met many recruits going to Pau-ting-Foo, called 
thither, as they informed us, by the Viceroy of the province, who resides 
there. We passed a number of small villages and one walled town, named 
Meu-Zen-Lien. At 11 a.m. arrived at the walled city of King-Chu, inside 
of whidi there is a very lofty and handsome pagoda of 12 stories in height, 
which we saw at a great distance. The walls of the city are of great circnm- 
ference, but nearly in total ruins; the trade here is a mere country one. 
Here we had a meal, and after a short rest went on, passing man}' small 
villages and a large walled city named Shin-Loo-llicn. At 5 p.m. arrived 
VOL. VI. T 
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at A\'ay-Tai, a lar<re Availed city, in the suburbs of which we took up our 
quarters for the iiii;ht. 

. Daring the day we passed great (quantities of marble in the shape of doorsteps, 
watertroimhs, <^'c. It can be obtained a short distance from here. 

iCth. — The weather this morning: wrisclonr but pierciirily c<>l<l when wo left 
our hotel ; wc walked through the city, which is an unimportaut one and doing 
a mere couutry trade. 

At 9 A.1I. passed throng^ a walled town, named Fang-Luen-Chnw, where 
we bad breaktast Shortly afterwards passed ICing-Hien-Tien ; here there is 
quite a trade : the main street tlirongh wliich wc passed was thronrred with 
people ; it was cviih ntly a market day, as there was a great quantity of cotton 
and other produce exposed fur sale. 

At 1 P.M. we sighted the walls of the eajntal of Peehili, Fan-ting-Foo, and 
proceeded to the north-west gptte, where we stopped at a comfortable inn. 

Before arriving; here, we crossed two large stone hridcres, the last of which 
spans a reservoir of water elevated some 8 fcetalwvc the moat whicli surrounds 
the city. About 100 feet from the city walls there is an embankment oi' cai*th, 
six feet Ugh and poeroed witii loopholes for matehlocks or jingalls. 

Shortly afterwards we entered the city. Tlie streets are narrow, but the 
shops and houses are very fine» and aoxod of them beautifully ornamented with 
gilt and carved work. 

nth. — Left before daylight ; the weather was bitter cold, and it was with 

treat difficulty that we ooiUd keep oonelvos warm in our carts. The road at 
rst led along the city walls, and the scenery was very tame. We passed many 
villages all siirroimded by trr * s, and at 11 a.m. entered a lar^e place nnmM 
Paiv^-TTenn, where we had breakfast. There was a fair held here ; and the 
stret ts were crowded with co antry people, who had different wares displayed 
for sale, besides cotton and grain. 

At 1 passed a large walled dty, named EspYeng-Chen, a place of some 
imjiortance. 

At G P.M. arrived at quite a busy city, named Jen-Choey-Sun, where we 
stopped for the night. 

18«ft. — ^Long before daylight we left our hotel. The road led through the 
city, which is a yery extensive one and is situated in the high road from Pekin 
to Shansi, Ho-nan and the other provinces. The weather was intensely cold, 
everything being frozen up ; the roads good, but the scenery tame and unin- 
teresting. 

At 10 A.M. stopped at a small town named Ghang-chen-ho to get our break- 
ikst ; there was a fair held here also, and the principal staples exposed for sale 
were cotton and j^rain. At sunset arrived at a walled dty, named Tai4lien, 
where we stopjjed for the ni^ht. The walls of the city have nearly <lisappearBd ; 
the houses are mean and poor, and the trade carried on is merel}' local. 

19th, — Having 175 li to do before we could complete our journey, we 
determined to do it all in one day, and at 8 am, were on the road. 

At 0 A.M. crossed the Grand CSanal on the ibe, and at 10 stopped at Tshian- 
ghai for breakfast. This city was once of some importance, but now is almost 
in ruins, caused by the Kankin relwls, in 18r)4, who nearly destroyed it; and 
traces of their work cau still be seen, many of the houses being unbuilt. 

A short time afterwards passed another walled dty, also mostly destroyed. 

About 3 P.M. we sighted, in the distance, the walls of Tien-tsin ; and, after 
passing the walls built to protect the ]>lace from the rebels and En.zlish, at 
4 P.M. arrived at our ])lacc of destination and home. Wo thus comi)leted a 
journey of forty -six days j during which we crossed the Great Wall four times 
in fimr diflerent places, visited atove 100 cities^ and traversed a distance of OTer 
4700 U (Chinese miles), or 2566 English miles. 
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8. — Excursion to the West of Canton. By Lieut. Oliver, r.a. Extract 
from a Letter, dated Canton, March 21st, 1861, 

"Wk had eight days' leave,' and everything wns prepared. "VVc procured an in- 
terpreter from the yaraun, named Lee Ashccii, jiassports from the consul, and 
letters of introductiou to the magistrates of the districts, Sam-Shui and bhin- 
Hing, from the Gk>vemor*(}eDeral 'of the two kwangs, Old Laou. The next 
thing was to get a boat. Nearly all the oommimication in China is hy canals 
and rivers. We found a Chinese boatman who was willincr to contract with 
us to take us in his vessel, the 0^^ Draf/on, as far as Sliin-Iliiig and back iu 
eight days. The Old Dragon was a lino boat, 70 feet long, covered all over 
like a Lord Mayor's ttate-harge, and propelled either by poling, tracking, or 
rowing. The crew consisted of the master, his mother, two brotliers, a sister, 
cof)k, pilot, and 12 sailors. Our ])arty consisted of ('ai^t. Des A^ceux, Lieut. 
Sandwith, Lieut. Malcolm, Lieut. Hunt, Ensign Ilunttr, and myself. 

W'e had our beds, traps, &c., on board early on Monday morning, 11th of 
March, and breakfasted at the Custom-house. However, we did not leave the 
Shameen till 12 o'clock, when we were joined hj Mr. Bonney, an American 
Wesley an missionary. We were now towed up the Fatu Creek, leaving 
Howqua's Garden on our left. We kept in tliis creek till we reached Tung- 
kao, at 1.30, when we turned into a broader ])icce of water running west. At 
2.15 we passed Pho-tien, and at 2.30 Een-Po. At 3 o'dodc we airiyed at 
Kg'-Kai-How or Yun-Khi-Chung. Here was a fleet of braves, 20 boats full, 
each containing about 60 or 70 men. They all turned out to look at us, and 
blew their horns, and made a tumultuous noise with gongs and tom-toms. 
Q'hey were proceeding to quell an insun-ection in the northern part of the 
province. At 4.30. we saw Upper Kuss-Kow'on cnr left, and soon after 
Lower Kuss-Eow, and now Fatshan appeared directly in front of us. Fatshan 
is nearly as large as Canton, but is not walled. It took two hours to pass 
through Fatshan. Th<! houses and quays were covered with human faces, 
and all their eyes centred on our boat. Ti;c Chinese ladies crowded their 
balconies and verandahs, but retired shrieking when wo looked at them with 
our field-glasses. They have an idea that our binoculars have the power of 
representing them upside down, which hurts their vanity. Ikiwcver, they 
peeped at us tlirough the chinks of the jalousies. It was 7 when we had 
left the town, and quite dark, so we anchored for the night. 

We started at 3 a.m. on Tuesday, the 12th, and Malcolm and.myself swam 
ashore at daylight, and had a run for a couple of miles, till we flushed a 
woodcock ; tiien we swam on board again qui«^ly, and aroused the others, who 
wore sleeping soundly. We all dressed and went on shore at G.15 a.m., at a 
place called Tsy-Tong. Here was a fine towing-road, and high solid dykes to 
prevent inundations. The country here is very fine — large patches of sugar- 
cane, mulberry-trees by the mile together; sandy hiUs, like the Bournemouth 
cliffs, to the norttu Here we shot divers, tesl^ dovcs, and kingfishers, but 
could not get any woodcocks, although two were re]K)rtcd hit. All this time 
our hjat was going ahead with a favourable breeze from the east, and we had 
to run some miles to catch it up. 7.30 : Shay-ng-kow on the left, Kee-Shek 
on the right. At 8 o'clock we passed a long island covered with wheat-fields. 
At 9 o'clock the boat waited for us to come on board at Slong-Tung ; the 
Si-cheou fine hills in the distance. We were now 20 miles from Fatshan. 
Here we breakfasted, and started OLrain at 9. with the tide. At 10.45 wo 
went ashore on the left bank. ^lore brick-kilns and mulberry-fields. 11 a.m.: 
on the opposite coast was the Sy-Tss-Tow, or Lion's H^id Peak, with a 
new pagoda being built near it. 11.15 : came to Ma-Sha, a village with 
about JOOO inhabitants, and surrounded by banyan-trees and fields of mus- 
tard and sugar-cane. Mr. Bonney and myself, with Captain Pes Yceux, were 
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bchiuJ, ami tho otlicrs shootiug in front, when the young m<^ of tlic villa^o 
Oftme out with shields and swordii to kill us, shomting to one another to do so ; 

but none of them like<i to bc^^iu, and the old men told them that th^ would 
j^c't tlic worst of it. This is tho only indication of hostility we ever saw or 
hi'anl of, and is a renniant of the old Canton spite against us. Not long ago, 
the little ui-chius near Canton would sing whenever a foreigner appeared, ** The 
White Devil comes 1 — sharpen the knife !«4harpen the knife l--off with his 
head Twelve sugar-mills are worked hy oxen on the ojiposite side of the river 
Fawng-Teii'^'. lh. turncd to our hoat at 12.^0, and at 1.30 reached Sy-Xam, 
Lai'gc sandli;itiks. ( )n the riglit we jiasscd the finest temple in Sy-Nam, viz. Teen- 
How, and a thicc-stoiiud pagoda on a small rocky island. Beyond were sumo 
Strong batteries, with gnns mounted, overlooking the town. The river here 
was covered with small ferry-boats, which took passengers acTOSS the river for 
two cash. At 3 o'clock reached Sam-Slnii — Sam meaning three, and Shui 
ii'tittr, as hi'.vii three waters meet. Tlie town of Sani-Shui is about 2 miles 
frum the river j it is a iiuo walled town, and has an elegant pagoila outside. 
Wo sent our interpreter ashore to the chief magistrates yamun with our 
cards (in Chinese fashion on red paper, my nauK- being 0-LI-FA), and our 
letters of introduction, whilst wo went for a short walk on shore, and up to 
tho beautiful nine-storied pagoda. Unl'urtunately, we found the pagoda a 
mere shell ; the interior woodwork, staircase, &c., having been burnt out by 
the rebels in 1858. When we returned to the boat we found the chief man- 
darings oomjnadore with a noble jiresent of ducks, geese, fowl-eggs, preserved 
fruits, oranges, annquots (a kind of citron), vegetables, cakes, &'c. ; ahso a 
message to say lie was very sorry he had no milk or cream to give us, Init if 
WO were going to stay he would get some for our Excelleucies. ^Vc left Sam- 
Shui at 5.15, and anchored off an island with a fortress on it. In the broad 
Si-Kiang Kivcr, which we had now reached, we were 66 miles due west of 
Cantoii. \ was olV <luty this night, so slept soundly. 

WcdncH'liu/, J3//( M'trch. — 7 A.M. we passed Tsing-Kec, which contains one 
school and a pawnbroker's shop. \\'eut ashore soon afterwards, and bad a 
swim. Here are paddy-fields, dry now, and fine banyan-trees. At 7.25 passed 
Ni-Tawng, 150 inhabitants. Wc were now oidy 33 miles from Shia-Hing- 
Foo. At 7.40 came to Pr^o-e-Sliai, a large academy hero built in the first year 
of the present Kmpcror, Ilicn-Tung. Opjx)site were the Nam-Wan, or 
Southern Bay hills — wc call them Mount MacCleverty — about 1500 feet high. 



left bank are large examination-halls, marked by a forest of mandarins* poles. 

Went on li ft shore at 12.20, under an avenue of tall banyan-trees, with the 
most beautifnl beards. 12.40 ]asscd Sha-Wan, a village of 60 people, with 
large fishi^onds and plenty of suii>e, some of which were shot for dinner. 
There is a beautiful echo here from the hills. As we were walking abng the 
bank I found in a pyramidal landmark a large and long lizard called SlM^ni, 
or a snake on legs. It is very venomous, and about 15 inches long. At 
1 P.M. walked under |the Sun-Tsiino jiagoda, and through the To-Ki village, 
with 200 inhabitants. The mountains here converge to the river, and a 
magnificent gorge is formed by the river cutting its way between than— the 
mountains, rising on one side to 2800 feet high, called by us Mount Parkes, 
and on the other side Blount Straubenzee, 1800 feet. Beyond this, again, is 
Mount Malcolm, 4iX) feet liigh. At 1.45 wc returned to our boat, and en- 
tered tho pass. Water very deei) — no bottoni at 12i fathoms. On the left 
a huge sugar-loafed peak, the sides covered with plantations. This pass 
is called the Shin-Hing-Huss. 2.40: still in the jjass. The scenery so 
beautiful that we let our dinner get cold while admiring it. 3.46 reached the 
western entrance of the pass. See Shin-Hing-Foo in the distance, with a small 
pagoda and a hill on the right. We can now see seven pagodas. 5.15 jiasscJ 
the seven-storied i>agodas. 5.45 passed a nine-storied pagoda. C.20 anchored at 
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the western suburb of Shin-Hing. 6.30 went ashore, but could not go h\r, as 
the dty gates were shut, aud it was dark by 7. Sent our cards and letters to 
the mandarin. 

Thursduy, lAth March, — Wc are now 03 miles west of Canton. After 
breakfast sent for j)alanquins, to pay our visit to tlic maiulariii. Two 1 naves 
on the bank extorted 33 cash from our chair-bcareis. At ^.25 started in ei>^lit 
chairs to the yamuu. Entered the city by the east gate ; passed through several 
streets like those in Canton, noticed several bow-makers* and armourers* shops; 
also some handsome temples, with lions. Iveached the yamun of Chaying- 
Kwank-Po. Heceivcd ^courteously hy the mandarin, who asked us^ to be 
seated at a table, and regaled us with tea, cakes, ahuonds, pomelos, ginger, 
dinm, &c. We reported the ofiBcials who squeezed our ohair-coolies, and £ey 
were accoidingly bastinadoed with split bamboos. He tdd us the people miglit 
throw stones at us at first, till tliey j^ot used to sooino; iis, but he would si nd 
soldiers to ,!];uard us. AVe bcggcil Iiini not to take any trouble, as we were 
well able to take care of ourselves. As lie, however, insisted, we were acc<an- 
panied by a party of his braves, who made themselves very useful in carrying 
some biscuits and potteil meat, our skctdi-books, &c., up to the Iforble Kocks. 
At 10-15 we went out by the north gate, over some stone bridj^es, and through 
j)addy-rields, which were being harrowed — watcr-huflaloes drawing the harrows, 
which were guided by women, who, in this i>art of the world, much resemble the 
women at Saltasb, near Plymouth. At 11 o'clock we reached the lai^gest rock of 
the Seven Stars, Sam-Seen-Koon. We had seen the Marble Bocks from the c ity : 
they looked in the distance like the Needles of the Isle of Wight on a level 
plain, backed by a range of higli monntains. Iliere are seven rocks, about 200 
feet high, of beautiful marble. These IScven Stars are very curious ; and I do not 
^ow how to account for fheir presence, sticking up with their ragged-pointed 
tops and perpendicular sides in the middle of a large plain. We ascended to 
the top of the easternmost rock, the largest of the set. Tlicro nro two temples 
to Buddha on this rock. In the lower tcni[)le tliere was an ehiborate statue of 
Buddha, representing him with forty-eight arms. There arc inscriptions of 
gigantic dimensions on all the rocks, of the reigns of Yong-Ching, Kang-Kee, 
and Keen-Long. We reached the summit of the eastern rock by 12 o'elock, 
and I found some ferns. AVe descended again and walked to the temple of 
Koon-Yum-Ngam, in the rock next to the eastern one, and the second in mag- 
nitude. Here was a wonderful cavern, or the " Cave of the Seven Stars." 
Part of it is cut to represent a joss-house, the idols being formed of choice 
sfXKjimens of marble. Two figures of warriors are in front of the altar, before 
the idol, and are not unlike similar effigies in old churches and cathedrals at 
home, also of white jxjlished marble. The stalactites, in every imaginable form, 
reflecting the light from above with innumerable sparkling crystals, formed a 
heautiful canopy above. This hermitage, as it were, forms only the entrance 
to the la^ grotto, to which you descend by somo forty steps, and then a 
splendid scene lies before you. The whole rock seems hollowed out, whilst 
large crystals hang down into the light ; tlieir source being in utter darkness up 
above, only revealed now and then when wo let oil" rockets. When we dis- . 
charged our rifles and revolvers the thunders and reverhemiions were grand, 
extending in hoarse murmure into the very bowels of the mountain. It 
reminded me very much of the grotto at Hans, in Belgium. The efiect was 
further heightenc'il by the crystals being detached from the roof by the bullets 
of our pieces, aud, tumbling headlong, scattering as they struck projections of 
the torn with a myriad of scintillations. Our attention was next drawn bj 
the Buddl^t hermit to a hollow rock— a natural stone drum; when this 
was struck a sharp blow, it vibrated, and gave a not unmusical soimd — in 
fact, a Chinese iVIemnon. ^^'e now Ughted twisted bamboo torches, and ]i('ne- 
trated a quarter of a mile through a narrow cavern ; but, after all, saw nothing 
cqiial to the first grotto. However, the figures of the monk and our half-naked 
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ooolieB, wifb ihe ptetaitesqiie diets of the Chinese soildiera, looked very quaint 

and roDiantio by the light of the torches in these Tartarean regions. We spent 
nearly the whole day in the caves. I left some of the coloured pictures of the 
Christmas number of your* Illustrated News' with the old monk, who was 
greatly pleased. We returned to our boat in the afternoon, and in the evening 
dropped down again with the tide, oommencing our homeward trip. I had 
filled my portfolio with sketches, and it will take me some time to finisli them 
up. The captain of our vessel would not suffer us to go tlirough the Pass of 
Sliin-lIin;:^-IIuss at ni iht, beinp: frightened with the idea of the Lally-Lus and 
pirates, who ialest ihuso wild mountahis; but we made him proceed, and cou- 
seqiu ntly reached the eastern gap by midnight, when we anchored hja Chinese 
eu8tom-hou.se, at a place called How-Lik. 

Frl'l'i}j, \7)th Marrh. — Tliis morning we had intended to ascend Mount 
Miilcuhii, and take an aneroid to determine its height more accumtely ; 
but ad we found it too cloudy and foggy to make it sale to attempt the 
ascent, we delayed it till the morrow. However, Messrs. Bonney, Malcolm, 
Des Vcenx, and myself went up to the foot of the mountain to see a large 
Buddhist MVMiastery \vc heard of; and the others crossed over to To-ki to .shoot 
gnijK? for duincr. We startwl directly across some Hat ground for nearly 
five miles, and then entered a valley leading to the monastery. A pretty 
stream tumbled over a rooky bed, like the Esk near Dalkeith ; whilst in 
front rose a huge cliff with per]x.'ndicular sides, its top covered with woods, 
and Alps \\\>on Alps rose heyond. The hills on each side were covered with 
bracken-fern, and the misty and cool day made it resemble Scotch scenery 
altogether, though presently it far surpassed it. The Chinese call this " The 
Mountain of the Golden Lake and the monastery and woods they call The 
Groves of the Pleasant Mists." And rightly are they named. Ae soon as 
we turned tho comer of the cliff, there was an exclamation of delight from 
everj'-one. It resembled some illustrations I have seen in Milton by the artist 
Martin. The vegetation and foliage was perfect-- -a blending of our tropical 
and your more northern fkna in a sweet entanglement. Our guide led the way 
— ^his name, Teen-Tnk ; and two Chinese boys, Ayon and Assam, carried our 
rifles and instruments. These Teng-Foo mountains are celebrated in Chinese 
literature, and deserve well all the admiration tliat their poets have heaped 
upm them. Here were tall cotton-trees; the tulip-tree with immense red 
blossoms ; ferns twenty feet high ; and pinus silvestris [of enormous size ; 
acacias, bamboos, teak-trees, parasites, and creepers; monkey-ladders and 
ropes of orchids festooning the vaulted roof of branches; hiaautiful little 
sandy squirrels, with grey stri]ie.s, leajxid nimbly about, chasing one another, 
as tame as domestic cats. Tlie cries of jungle-fowl and guinea-hens were 
answered by the shrieks of the pheasant and the song of the bulbul, inter- 
rupted by the sound of the beak of the toucan, one of which was killed, 
a magnificent specimen — green shot with gold, large yellow beak, tiiirteen 
inches long. Several squirrels fell victims to our death-dealing wea]X)ns, and 
Malcolm got a pretty black-nnd-wliite liird, with " an unprecedented length 
of tail." A little further on was a Ciiinesc summer-liouse, with its usual 
accompaniment of Confucian precepts and Buddhist ] ra} ers. At a corner 
beyond, throng an accidental break in the leafy covering overhead, we 
beheld trees growing out of the side of inaccessible rocks 1500 feet above our 
liead, overhanging as though to crush us. We now ascended by zigzag 
narrow paths cut out of the rock for about 1000 feet, vj^en we came to the 
Tek-chime Monastery at about 11.33 a.ii. Here is a temple called Hing- 
Wun-T^. The Principal or Abbot, named Chea-ne-Fan, received us cour- 
teously, and gave ns a very good repast on rice and vegetables, princiiially 
mushrooms ; for the Buddhist monks are not allowed to eat flesh. We saw the 
new temple, and the yet remaining charred relics of the old one, lately burnt 
by the rebels ; also some splendid China tea-roses. We returned the same 
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way to our boat, wliich we reached at 4 p.it. After dinner, at 5.30, we took 
oar din^ , and pulled over to the tea-plantati(nis tinder the lofty Sugar-oone 
mountam, on the soathem side of the Shin-Hing-Hiuss. Near to these plan- 
tations we visited a quarry 800 feet deep, from tlicy dig tlie black 
stone which the Chinese use for inkstands, or rather what we shoukl call 
palettes : the Chinese using solid Indian ink, rub it, when wanted, on these 
peculiar tablets. The stone is vdnable, bnt the quarry was noiheliig worked, 
the mandarins having stopped the proimctors. ** But," said the inhabitants, 
"if you Taiwans (or Great X at ion) will order the mandarins, they will bo 
forced to allow us to work this mine;" — showing that the ]K'ople of China have 
a little notion of our power. When wo returned on board, wo slipped our 
moorings, and went to Lo-un-Ohun, a place nearer the Teng-Foo mountains, 
and situate at the bend of the river near Kwangli. 

Fkiturday^ IGth MunJi. — Breakfasted at 7 A.M. Started soon after to try to 
reach the top of tlic Teng-Foo Mountain. Very misty. Went up to the 
Monastery by 0.40 a.m. Here wo got some bamboo-poles, and continued the 
ascent. By mid-day we reached a place beyond which our guide had noTer 
been* Ko scenery but dense white clouds. We, however, pushed up the 
steep rocks, and at length got to a peak of about 2000 feet elevation. What 
was our disapj)ointment to tind that this was not the highest peak ; to reach 
which we should have to descend, and re-ascend on the other side of a 
tremendous chasm. This was impossible, and with many regrets we returned 
to the Monasteiy, leaving the ascent of the real highest peak for travellan 
with more time. As our leave would be up on tlie following Monday, we 
were obliged to make all sail back to Canton. We returned to our boat, after 
seeing two beautilul falls, and a bell weighing 2000 catties. At 7 in the 
evening we got back, and set sail for Poo-ne-Shui, but at 9 o'clock stopped at 
Wang-Sha on account of tiie rain. 

Sunday, 17 (h March.— 7. ?>0 passed Tsing-kse; 12 anived at Synam ; 9pjf. 

anived at Tatshan, and anchored. 

Monday^ V6th Mardt, — ^eiug Fatshan all the morning. Arrived in Canton 
at G P.M. 



9. — British Columbia, and a proposed Emigrani Route frm PmiMm to 

Tale. By Wm. Kelly, Esq., P.R.a.s. 

The geographical position of ]>ritisli Columbia, with respect to the mothcr- 
counti v and other European fountains of emigration, places it at a serious dis- 
ad\ autage in competing for population with the great American and Australian 
regions, at least under the present arrangements for transport. In fact, the 
only two recognised routes of approach to it are those by the Isthmus of 
Panama and round Cape Horn ; the former of wliich, whether direct from 
{Southampton or by way of New York, is attended with so considerable an 
outlay, that it is utterly out of the reach of the class of emigrants alone fit for 
encountering the primary difficulties of pioneer ooloniaatioa ; and although 
the latter may perhaps offer some trifling advantages on the score of economy, 
the extreme length, danger, and suffering inseparable from a voyage round 
Cape Horn to the westward, must operate as a complete bar to family emi- 
gration. 

This state of thuigs is the more to be deploied fam the &ol— which I can 

conscieutiously aver from two years and riz months* residence in British 
Columbia — tliat there is no other British possession more suitable or congenial 
to^thc Celtic or Anglo-Saxon race as regards climate, nor one which presents 
more genuine or substantial allurements to settlers in the extent and variety 
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of its internal resources. To wliich mav be added the probability of a steam 
oommuuication between Australia and iTraser River — a consummatiou that 
binges upon tiie fonnation of a highway firom the Atiantie to the FntaSc 
Ocean ; Sydney being absolutely 900 miles nearer to New Westminster than 
to Panamn, by which latter route it is at preeent contemplated to establish 
a mail route for the puviH)se oi rX|>e(lition. 

The mean temperature of British Columbia approximates as nearly as may 
be to that of the British Isles. In the immediate valley of Fnaa Biver, up to 
its junction with Thompson Biver, where it may be said to ran through a 
g^rand mountain defile for over 120 miles, the winter season is perhaps some- 
what colder and more protracte<l than ours ^ave in the north of Scotland ; but 
after emerging from the foothills of the Cascade Ranges into the vast open 
rolling territory lying between them and the Becky Monntains, the seasons do 
not exceed the British averse. 

At Fort George, which approximates to the 54th parallel of latitude, all sorts 
of cereals and garden vegetables arrive at jicrfect maturity, and cattle, for the 
most part, can bo safel v wintered out ; for even in seasons when the ground is 
corerecl with a tolerably deep ooat of snow, Ibere is a tall, coarse, succulent 
bonch-grass, which penetrates tiie surface, affording them abundant nourish- 
ment. Farther north, as we approach the Russian frontier, the natural varia- 
tion of temi)erature, of course, is exjxirienced ; but to tlie southward, the 
newly-discovered valley of the Serailkameen, from the i)eculiar position and 
configuratioii of the country, enjoys a mild and genial atmosphere, altogether 
unusual in similar parallels of latitude. Throughout the colony, neither the 
heat of summer nor the cold of winter at all approaches the extremes of Canada 
or the more northern states of the Union. In ordinary seasons mining opera- 
tions onlv suffer a brief interruption in the north — none at all in the valley of 
the Semiikaneen. And if we are to measure the salubrity of the climate by the 
bills of mortality, it must rank wooderfolly high indeed ; for, with the exception 
ottcurvy — inevitable at the outset from the dearth of vegetables and fresh pro- 
visions, — I was ix?rfectly astonished at the general exeni|»tion from endemic 
disease, particularly considering the extreme hardshijjs and predisposing 
causes attending a miner's life in a new coontiy. Jn truth, a large proportion 
of the deaths that came under my cognisance were such as in an older country 
would challenge the inquiry of the coroner. 

The salmon-fishery affords an immense scope for capital and enterprise. It 
is quite ioRXMsible to imagine the extent and density of the shoals of this fish 
in their filU season. I have often stood cm a rock and ^pped out the fish with 
a large rude landing-net as quick as I could submerge it, and have seen Indians 
at the same time literally shovelling them ashore with canoe-paddles. Salt 
for curing them is obtainable in any quantity from the great saline springs in 
Vancouver Island j and as all the inhabitants of the Pacific islands, whether 
in the South Sea or Northern Archipelago, are excesslToly partial to cured 
fish, there could be no difficulty whatever in findmg a ready and lemunentive 
market for all that could be put up. 

Next I would call attention to the endless supply of timber of the finest 
description and greatest variety — pine, fir, spruce, hemlock, cedar, oak, ash, 
maple, willow, alder, cotton«wood, &c. But the timber valuable as an article 
of export is the pine, which, from its prodigious size and uncommon straight- 
ness, is peculiar! suitable for masts and spars, a grand six^cimen of which 
may be seen in Kew Gardens. There is no doubt that vessels taking out 
merchandise could make splendid return-freights by loading with spar logs, 
which command an extraordinary price and ready sale in the home markets. 
These logs can be had of any dimensions. On the immediate banks of the 
Fraser, for at least 50 miles from its mouth, hundreds upon hundreds of most 
magnificent trees, cut down to clear the site of New Westminster, were burnt 
upon the ground. 
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Although there is scope enough of territory' in British ColnmLia suitable 
for pastoral and agricultural purposes to satisfy the requirements of an inde- 
penaent state, I oonodve that the colony is to be chiefly estimated for its un- 
bounded mineml wealth. Its gold is well known. 

SilFcr, too, has been discovered in ntaiiy districts. 

Cinnabar of the richest description was found in the Cariboo country by 
Captain Bowen, a gentleman with w horn I am intimately acquainted. 

Every one of the Tetnrning prospecters who came down last Ml from the 
north and north-western districts, to make arrangements for the present 
season, brought specimens of one sort or another; amonp^ which I can enume- 
rate, from inspection, pure copper, platinum, agates, cornelians, coal, limestone, 
marbles of the purest and most beautiful kind. Lignite, or a species of bitu- 
minous wood of the earthy variety, is quite common in those districts, and is 
used by the miners for fuel. It is of a orownish-blaok coloar, nearly as light 
as water, very friable. It burns freely when blown, sending forth a light 
blaze, which may Ix; utilised for blacksmithing purposes. 

Plumbago of the purest kind has been found in many localities by Major 
Downie in masses of magnitude sufficiently large to supply aU the markets of 
the world. Mineral and hot qnrings, too, are features of thk richly endowed 
colony. 

As to the general character of the soil in the thousands of square miles fit 
for settlement, it is suflicient to say, that it is undeniably excellent in all its 
varieties in either agricultUTe or paature. The cereals, mdis, and vegetables 
of Britain and France can be readily produced ; and stodE, as I have already 
observed, can for the most part be wintered out without any supply of fodder. 
It is therefore abundantly manifest that British Columbia offers a field for 
emigration, now especially that the land-system has been liberalised. 

I^^pulation is sll that British Columbia requires to ensure its growth and 
unbounded prosperity ; but, in order to get that, we must have some paracticable 
avenue of approach, which, as rep^ards time, safety, and economy, shall be 
within the reach of the small farnur, tradesman, and navvie. Such a one, 
from the nature of the country, and from the estimates of highly qualified 
travellers^ there is no doubt could he constructed for 250,00o£— made, too, 
after such a mann^ as to form a sound basis or foundation for future railway 
operations between Pembina, on the 49th parallel, and a central point in 
British Columbia — say Yale, the highest point of steamboat navigation on the 
Fraser Kiver. The entire distance from point to point does not exceed 1100 
miles, 250 of which can be accomplished by river-steamers in the South Sas- 
katchewan. 

In the Koyal Speech, Ilcr Majesty indulged in the hope "that my new 
colony on the Paciiic, British Columbia, may be but one step in the career of 
steady progress by which my dominions in North America may be ultimately 
popled in an unbroken chain from the Atlantic to the Fsdfic by a loyal and 
industrious population" — a hope certain to be ultimately consummated, as 
well from the grand prospects growing out of eastern {mdHc}', as from the fact 
that the splendid country lying between the Ked Kiver settlement and the 
Vermilion Pass is in the wheat-growing parallel ; that vast and varied 
mineral discoveries have recently been made in British Columbia ; and that 
the embouchure of the Fraser furnishes one of the fmc^it Larl uurs in tiio 
world. At present the most direct route is via Portland, U.S., wlience 
Chicago can be reached in ten davs bv the Grand Trunk liailwav. Prom 
Chicago to St. Paul's, a distance of 350 miles, can be accompUshed in one day 
by rail ; and tiienoe to Pembina, about 450, in one day, when the railway is 
finished (at present it takes eight days). From this point it is that recent 
explorers suGjgest the formation of an emigrant trail, diverging north-westerly, 
to Elbow on the South Saskatchewan in an oblique direction, instead of 
diverging at right angles to Assiniboiue. Several small parties of Canadians 
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asd Amfiricana tiavelled ihis trail In 1659 and 1860 ; one of which was 
under the conduct of a Mr. McQueen, a gentleman of intdligence and dia- 

crimination, whose acquaintance I bad the good fortune to make. He de- 
scribes the route as one easily made into a grKxl wa;jrgon-road — much su})crior 
to the overland Oregon one. It is ii}xirsely wcmIccI at intervals, and abounds 
ia feed and water all the way, alTording many most eligible localities fiir'setUe- 
ment. He estimates the distance from Pembina to Elbow at 420 miles. 
From Elbow his j>arty proceeded along the Saskatchewan about 150 miles, 
and found it j>erfectly navii:al»le tlio entire way for j^ooil-sized steamers. They 
tiicu divur;j;ed in a direct westerly course (tiudiug the river look a great 
southerly bwcep), and, after travelling 100 miles over grassy prairies, they 
stmck the river t^n, and followed it up to Fort Bow, about 80 miles; and 
even hero Mr. l&Queen pronounces it navigable for stem-wheel steamers. 
I'rom Fort Bow, as Dr. Hector says, *' The ascent to the water-parting on the 
\'i i n)ilion Tiiss is scarcely perceptible, being only as 1 in 135" — an opinion 
lally confinned by Mr. McQueen, who^ wiUi his party, weary and footsore, 
under heavy packs, reached the forks of Tliom|)8on and Fraser rivers (the 
Iieart of British Columbia) in twelve days, stopping yeiy frequieutly each day 
to prospect for ^^old, and make inquiries from tlic vnrious digging-parties they 
came acmss. To rrca|iitulute, then : thmwing in one day of grace for contin- 
gencies, I'eiubiiia tuu be reached from Portland in live days; anu, auiuit- 
ting that the remaining 1100 can be accomplished at the same average rate 
that the A Hit rl can overland-mail contractors do their work, the entire distance 
from Portland, on the Atlantic, to New Westminster, on tlie Pacific, could be 
performed readily in twenty-five days. With such a lino once started, Her 
Majesty's expression would suou become develoj)ed, and a thoroughfare within 
reach of all dasses of emigrants fairly established* 

If Government will make moderate concessions of the public domain along 
the route, capitalists can readily be found who will luidertake to constnict a 
good, well-graded wa;j;.ron-roail, suitable for the basis of a future railway, 
under conditions to allow Uovcrnment to re-enter possession of the grant 
whenever it should he required for public pur])08es. In a short lapse of time 
we would then have pony-expresses, soon followed by stage-coaches for tho 
lieavier mails. Although I am aware that at the present juncture it is not 
prudent to cite American precedents on any subject, I nevertheless feel con- 
iident that ascertained results, fortified by well and long-proved experience, 
cannot he hastily ignored. The United States Qovemment has invariably 
found the granting subsidies to overland-mails was putting out the public 
money to fructify at the best advanta;:;;e, l)y at one and the same time en- 
hancin;^ the value of the public domain in opening it up for settlement, and 
by improving the revenue and trade in encouraging the spread and increase of 
]X)pulation. This, to my positive knowledge, has been remarkably demon;- 
Btratedin subsidising the daily overland mail from Sacramento dty, in Cali- 
fornia, to Portland, in Oregon, a distance above 70<} miles over what was there- 
tofore a ]X!rfect wilderness ; and although the service has been little over one 
year at work, nearly all the fertile tracts along the route have been taken up, 
while the stages for horse-changing and refreshments have become the nucleus 
of towni^ips, where land now sells by the foot. There is no doubt whatso- 
ev«f ^t similar results would follow if a like system were adopted on the line 
I ])ro]X)se. Or if the Government undertook the scheme as a public work, 1 
believe tlie necessary funds would be forthcoming, ere its completion, from the 
sale of public lands for farms and townships. 

The Government of British Columbia, in excusable anticipation of a Fadfie 
Bailway, is constructing its highways into the interior at such easy grades 
that on a future day they may be available for laying down rails upon. And 
that such a railway will be made there seems every plausible assurance, as 
well from the exigencies of our newborn eastern commerce, as because tho whole 
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zang^ of the Bocky Hduntains south of the 49th parallel does not famish one 

single practicable pass, while that called the Vermilion Pass, in the direct 
line, is in British territory, and does not exoeeil 4^44: feet in altitude. Dr. 
Hector describes it as not presenting any difficulty whatever to the construc- 
tion of a railway, coonecting the fertile prairies of the Saskatchewan with the 
anriferous valleys of British Columbia.** 

I think I shall abundantly prove, by the following extracts from a letter 
written by a distinguished member of tliis Sucicly (Cai)tain Bichards, of the 
surveying-ship Uecaie, in reply to an address from the curporaliou of Kew 
Westminster)^ the ezoellenoe of that port as a pdnt of departure 

" Her Mfyesty's Surveying Ship, ' Hecate,' ofl' Kew Westmioster, 

October, 30tli, 18G0. 

**. , . However highly you may estimate our services, it is yet to natural 
causes alone that the Fraser Kiver owes its immunity from dangei-s and 
difBoalties, almost always inddent to Bar harbours. Effectually sheltered 

and protected as it is, in common with the coast of British Columbia, by 
the natural breakwater which the sister colony affords, your noble river is 
accessible at all timas tide to vessels of from 18 to 20 feet draught and 
1000 tons. 

It is free from risk of life and property in a higher degree than any river 

I am acquainted with on the western side of this continent ; and when a light- 
ship is stationed at the Sand Hcafis, or the entrance marked by pennanent 
buoys, the seaman may guide his vessel through at all times with ease and 
safety." 



10 — Ascent of Um Shainnur^ the Highest Peak of the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
1862. By the Eev. T. J. I'liour, mjl., F.a.s., Student and late 
Cenaor, Christ Ckuxoh, Oxford.* 

Tbb mountain Um Shaumur, the loftiest and grandest in the peninsula of 
Sinai, is situated shout 12 miles south-south-west of Gehel Katherin, but 

from the ruga;ed nature of the intervening country, a somewhat circuitous 
journey of 10 or 12 hours' duration' is required to reach it. The monn- 
taiu rises precipitously in three peaks or base-tops, of which the western is 
considerably the highest (say 300 feet above the central, and 100 feet above 
the eastern peak). The height of the western peak above the sea has been 
given at 92(X) feet ; but I cannot vouch for the correctness of tlie statement ; 
and indeed all figures in this account must 1x3 understood as approxima- 
tive, as we had no means with us of taking accurate measurements. The 
camel-road to the mountain, from the Convent of St. Catherine, lies firat of 
all in a south-easterly direction up the Wady Shu'eib, and along the track 
leading to Shurm, for al»out two hours ; and then, turning more to tlie south- 
ward, winds through rather a dull valley as far as regards scenery, but pos- 
sessing some interest geologically from the extensive deposits of recent sandstone 
and conglomerate which have been formed along its bed Inr the wearing away 
of the mountains above. About two hours more, at ue ordinary rate qf 
camel-travelling, bring us to some high ground at the upper end of this valley, 
from whence we obtain a fine view full in front of the cone-shaiDed *' Jebel-el- 



* A narrative of a previous ascent of one of the minor peaks of Um Shaumar, 
aeeompanied by a sketch of the mountain, has been fbrwarded to tiie Sodety by 
the Bev* Frederick Howlett.— Ed. 
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Odha.** D ca c cu ding from the height on the further side, we enter the Wady 
Bahabeh — a wady of tiie same general character as the laBt--and in other two 

hcmrs arrive at an Arah resting-place, under shelter of some fallen rocks on 
the western side of the v%ady. Not far from tliis spot, Imt more in the centre 
of the valley, are several Arab storehouses or magazines — desolate-looking 
huildings of stooe rudely and loosely put together, and furnished respectively 
with a single entnusoe of abont a yard aqnare in sise. Whenever the Aiabe 
to whom tiMoe magazines belong, deposit property within, they merely fill up 
the entrance with hrushwood arrang^ed in a peculiar manner, and leave it with- 
out any other protection whatever. Moreover we were informed, that ahlioiiLih 
the removal of the brushwood would be an i^y matter, yet that no ca^c was 
Iniown of the sanctity of a storehooM so sealed having been violated. Tra« 
TtllerB intending to ascend Um Shaumur will probably he disposed, if they 
have no tents witli them, to pass the night under the shelter, such as it is, of 
this restiuf^-jdace ; but if they have brought tents with them, they will do 
better to push on about an hour aud a half further, and encamp iu a small 
latond valley, the " Wady ZeitOneh," so called from an ancient olive-tree 
(probably the only one for many miles round) which stands not far from its 
entrance. The ]>articular advantai^e of the place for encampment is, that 
close to the tree there is a well of tolerable water. And licro it mav be added, 
that along the whole route, from the Convent of St. Catheriue to this spot, no 
other water is passed, with the ezception of a very indififerent spring some 
distance to the noftll of the resting-place in the Wady Rahaheh. 

Snpposinp:, however, for the present that we start in the morninp: from the 
restiug-place in tlie Wady I^ahabeh, a walk of an hour and a half over a low 
ridge, and along the bed of a narrow winding valley floored with deep sand 
and gravel, brings ns to the top of the corrie at its upper end, from whence, <»i 
the farther side, we obtain a view of the more eastern portion of Um Shaumur. 
The way to the mountain, however, does not yet lie straight before us. The 
ravine in front is so deep and difticult to traverse that it is advisable, if not 
absolutely necessary, to make rather a long circuit by some still higher and 
much steeper ridges to the westward. A stiff climb of an honr and a quarter 
up to and aloi^ these ridges brings us to a point from which the whole of the 
northern face of Um Shaumur is visible from top to bottom. The view of 
Um Shaumur from this ix)int is very striking, the wliolc mountain Ixjing nearly 
sheer precipice with the exception of a gully below the central ])eak filled 
with scattered fragments of every size, from masses weighing many tons to 
small stones. The said gully is an important feature in the mountain ; for by 
it alone, as far as we could see, are the higlier ]\arts to be approached. Before 
commencini:!; the ascent of Um Shaumur proi)cr, it is necessary to descend 
some thousand feet to a narrow neck or isthmus of rock connecting the liill on 
which we stand with the main body of the mountain. Both on the east and 
west sides of the neck are very deep and narrow ravines ; and but little reflec- 
tion is here required to convince one that Um Shaumur could not well have 
been the " Mount of the Law," as some have conjectured it to be. For, in- 
dependently of its lying so much out of the probable track of the Israelites, 
there is not room in the erevasse-like ravines which surround its base for any 
large number of peoj^le to encamp. In the gorge on the western mde of the 
neck arc the ruins of the old chapel or convent of St. Antony, and near it 
there flows a stream of excellent water having its somce high up iu the gully 
above. 

Havins at length reached the base of Um Shaumur itself, we now commence 
a scramble over or round or under the various fiagments of rock which choke 

the gully by which, as already stated, our ascent must be made; and after 
about an hour's steady climbiuLS but without any real diiliculty, we reach 
the central peak. To this pomt several travellers have ascended before us ; 
and it is a utile higher up that the di£Bcolty of the mountain occurs. The 
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huge masses of syenite wLicli support tho western summit are so precipitoiw 
as to be, at fint sight at least, quite iDsarmountable without tlie aid of a 
ladder. But on further inspection the perpendicular face of one of the kkrgest 
of these huttresscs is found to be rent from top to bottom by a fissure of somo 
width indeed at the aperture, but gi-adually contracting until there is barely 
room for a man to turn or even to stand in it. On the floor of this part of 
the fissure there is an aocnmiilatioii of detritus which raises us just within 
reach of a small ledge or shelf formed by a few stones which have fallen from 
above and stuck fast between the lateral faces of rock. To this led^e it is 
necessary to worm oneself up as one best can. There is no room for a sprinpj 
or other display of gymnastic activity, and the smooth sides of rock afford no 
hold for booted feet. In our case, however, the lean and wiry Arab who acted 
as our guide, having divested himself of his sandals and other impedimenta, 
saved much time and trouble by first screwing himself up to the ledge, and 
then giving my friend and myself a hand, which sliii;]it aid was all that was 
required. I may, however, here remark, that on mountains like Um Shaumur 
the possession of a rope, if not always necessary, is at least desirable by way 
of precautioo. The ledge once gained, a few minutes more scramble placed us 
on tile summit of Um Shaumur; the first Europeans, wc beheve, who have 
scaled this the highest ]X)int of the Sinaitic jjeninsula. As probably Uni 
bhaumur is surmountable only by the way I have described, it is possible 
that former travellerB have been baffled by not finding the fissure in the Hagar- 
cl-Bint; or perhaps the ledge itself by which we ascended is the result of a 
fall of stones wliich has token place since the mountain was last attemi)ted. 
The view from the summit of Um Shaumur is extremely grand. We have 
first, from north-west to north-east, a sea of jagged peaks and bare rugged hills 
of ^uk-red granite and syenite, shut in in the distance by Serbal, Katherin, 
Miisa ; and other mountains of the Sinai range ; while more towards tiie east 
the eye ranges across the Gulf of Akaba to the lofty mountains of Arabia. 
On the south again, or rather the south-cast, the ridge on which we stand is 
continued with more or less interruption of its deeply-serrated outline until it 
ceases at the Cape *'Bfts Mohammed.** Turning westward, at some littlo 
distance, not immediately at our feet, we discern the plain of EaV, extending 
to the shore of the Gulf of Suez ; and further off, beyond an expanse of deepest 
blue, the high and sometimes sharp-topped mountains of Aiiica stretching 
away in the distant horizon. 

The mountains of the southern part of the ]3eninsula of Sinai consist of 
coarse-grained granite and syenite, both occasionally poiphyritic, and weather- 
ing for the most part into a dark-red colour. These coarse rocks are, however, 
sometimes traversed by veins of red felspathic syenite of much finer grain, 
and also by veins of greyish-white quartz ; but dykes and outi»ourings of trap 
are much more frequent than either. In the detritus along the hillsides and 
valleys I observed great quantities of yellow mica, together with specimens of 
ton 1111 aline, augite, prehnite, &c. But our visit was of too cursory a nature to 
admit of a minute examination of the geology, geography, or otherwise of tho 
Teninsula. 1 .may, however, state in conclusion, that in the red sandstone 
region abutting the granite district on the north, and lying generally between 
it and the limestone range of Et-Tih is abuudanoe of iron and copper ; and 
not only so, but there are in several localities traces of extensive worui having 
been carried on for the extraction of both these metals. More cs])ecially is 
this the case in th<! neii^hbourhood of the hill called " Surabit-el-Kadim." A 
* thorough exploration of the wadies there would probably not only show that 
the history of the peninsula is not to be confined to the few vears of its occu- 
pation by the Israelites, but would at the same time do much to clear up the 
mystery ^\■hich still hangs over the question of Sinaitic inscriptions. I might 
say a gou<l deal more on this subject; but, as it is difficult to seimrate tho 
results of my own observations from information which I received, 1 feel that 
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it is not fair towards tihe gentlemsn who gaye me information, and whose 
Impitalitj in the desert I gratefully acknowledge, to anticipate in any way 
the publication of discoveries which rightfully belon;^ to hiiiiy and wliidi| 1 
trost^ he will himself ere long communicate to the world. 



11. — Accomit of the Ascent of the Camaroons Mountain^ in Western 
Africa. By Captain Kichakd Burton, H.B.M. Consul at Fernando 
Po, Gold Medallist. (Communicated by the Foreigh Office.) 

Consul Burton to Earl Bussdf. 

Fernando Po, February 22, 1862. 
My Lomi, — 1 bnvo the bonour \o rcjiort that I have marie two ascents of the 
hitherto unexplored Camaroons Mountain, and have discovered a magniticent 
site for a sanitarium, a convict station, or a negro colony. I have enclosed a 
report, to be forwarded, if your Lordship thinks proper, to ^e Seoretaiy of 
Ibe Boyal Geographical Society. 

I have, (Signed) Bichd. F. Bubtok. 

(Enoloeure.) 

A Beimmatmnee <f**^ Theon Oehema^ Oamaroom Mountain. 

"Terrapas 8' fi^4pas <pfp6iJL(yot, pvia^s t^jk yriv lupteapwfitv <p\oyhs fifffT-fjv. 'Er 
fi4(r^ 8' T^f ^j\t/3aTot'Ti Trip rwu AWasv Hf7(ov airroufi'ov, cL-s 4B6kH, T&V AffTpuk, 

TowTo 5' i)!X(pas upos iipaiviro fifyiCTOV Qfwy uxVH-O' KaAovfifVov. 

*' Post cursum dierum quatuor, noctu terram conspiciebamas fiammis refertam. 
In medio aalem erat escdtns quidam et ceteris major Ignis, ipsa, uti Tidebatar, 

tanpens astnu Is interiiu ajipnmit ef^se mons oltissimus, qui Thcon Ochema tocatur." 

[This remarkable passage in Hanno's ' Peripbis,' chap. 16, is to be explained 
only by the Uriug of the grass aud the burning solfaterra on the Camaroons 
Honntain.] 

This Ilo3ral G^eogmphical Sodety may, at first sight, not be disposed to Hiink 

iiiiicb of an exploration which appears only to have reached a mountain dis- 
trict 14 miles of direct, and 21 of indirect distance from the sea. But a little 
knowledge of the subject gives another view of it. Water is often wanting ; 
provisions are never to be found on these tropical heights. The wild people 
are a notoriously bad, though cowardly race, and everywhere, as the lats 
expedition to Kilimanjaro proves, if such proof be required, savages are un- 
willing]: to see their mountains ascended for tlic first time. Add to this, tliat 
the oiilv osc(M-t in these lands must be kroobovs — sturdy fellows, but the 
most arrant poltroons. They hate land- work; they malinger by inducing 
sore feet ; they run away ; and at the best of times they are fond, as Murphy 
is, of depending on Pat to ask Corny to think about coming some day and 
help to carry a small bundle of straw to repair the roof. 

For nearly four centuries this magnificent pile of mountains, the " Theon 
Ochema" of Hanno and Pliny has been looming before the eyesjof the passing 
European mariner, yet the summit has been ever virgin. Two attempts have 
lately been made. In 1847 a Mr. Merrick, of the Baptist Mission on the 
Camaroons Kivi r, succeeded in cmerginn; from the forest into the open grassy 
levels. But pure water failed him ; his i>eopl(' suflered from cold and thirst, 
and he was comi3ellcd to return. Two years afterwards he died. In 1860, 
M. Gnstav Mann, a young Hanoverian botanist, travelling and collecting in 
"West Africa under the patronage of Sir William Hooker, ascended a few 
himdred feet, when press of time persuaded him to stop. Here, then, re- 
mained lor me a mountain whose " glorious pinnacle never yet felt the foot of 
man.* 

Geographically sx)eakiog, the Camaroons Mountun is a parallclograui laying 
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between 3° 57' and 4° 25' north latitude, and 9° 25' and 9° 1' east londtiide. 
It is bounded on the east by the Bimbia Biver, a stream probably discharged 
by the mountains. The western limit is a branch of the Eio del Hey, or 
Bnmbi River. The Atlantic washes the southern face, and the area towards 
the north still wants exploration. Tlie distance from the southern foot'to the 
summit, as laid down in the charts, is 14 miles ; allowing the same for 
Country Cape, 28 miles will be its length ; and its breadth from the Bimbia 
to the Eio del Bey is not less than 24 miles, fonning an area of 600 sqnare 
miles. Captain Owen, b.n., estimates the diameter at nearly 20 miles, which 
would give an area of about 314 miles ; but he does not include tiie high lands 
to the north-cast, extending to the lluiubi range. 

This huge volcanic mass is one of a long line of basalt islands, beginning at 
the unexplored Rnmbi ranges and stretching from 33^ north-east to 33^ south* 
-west ^through Camaroons, Fernando Po, Prince's Island, St. Thomas', and 
Ascension. It occupies the bottom of the Bight of Biafra, in the very centre 
of the Gulf of Guinea, where tlic coast of "Western Africa — after that long 
sweep eastwards which made the later classical geographers shear oil" the vast 
triangle south of the equator — bends almost at a ri^t angle towards the 
Antarctic pole. The lands l)ehind it being still unexplored, it is difficult to 
say whether this basaltic buttress to the Atlantic waters does, or does not, 
communicate througli tlie JUiinbi Mountains with those AVest African ghauts, 
the ISien-a del Cry s Lai. Uu the other hand, it may he connected by the Kwa 
Hills to the north-westward, and by the Bassa Mountains upon the Niger, 
with that mass of high ground east of Sierra Leone, and known upon our 
maps as the Kong Mountains. 

My first visit to Victoria — the little missionary station whence the ascent 
was to be made — was on the 10th December, 1861, in H.M.S. JJlooilhound, 
Conmiander Dolben. There I found Mr. Mann eager to b^in the journey, 
but still "palavering** with the petty chiefs on ihe road* An official visit to 
the Camaroons — an odious "trust river" — procured another vohiiiteer, the 
llev. A. Saker, for eighteen years a resident in these i»arts, a linguist and 
ethnologist highly respected by the people. Heturning to Fernando Po to 
complete the outfit, for which four days sufficed, I had yet another volunteer 
for the expi'dition, whidbi gave it an international character. Sefior Atihmo 
Calvo Iturburu, Assessor or Assistant Judge; and Secretary to Government, 
Fernando To, was as weary as myself of " palaver," and at least as anxious 
for a mouthful of fresh air. You must not confound him witli certain awful 
personages in iKpper-and-salt wigs and amj)le gowns, but rather think of him 
as a fast young pig-sticking Anglo-Indian magistrate. 

The dawn of the 18th December found Judge Calvo and myself lying 
in 11. M.S. Bloodhound, otV the lovely Bay of Victoria, where Mr. Saker was 
aw^aiting us. Mr. Mann had set out in advance to await us at the highest 
village, and we were to follow on the next morning. Precisely at 6 A.U., as 
agreed upon, we arose, despite the ravages of mosquitoes and sand-flies, and 
fifty minutes afterwards found ourselves en route with a hurrah ! I'he ]>arty 
consisted of Mr. Saker and his two kroomen, who carried his bed, his bunker, 
and his carefully-locked box of creature comforts — the veteran traveller never 
lost sight of his fellows. He was acoompanied by the interpreter, Mr. Johnson, 
who having begun life as a factotum to Governor Beecroft^ had settled down 
in his old age as a teacher in the Camaroons Mission. Judge Calvo's escort 
was composed of four kroomen — all of them hojH'less convicts from the cuartel 
of Fernando Po — and King Eyo, a youtli whose idk^uess and uselessness were 
admirable and exemplary even in A^ca. My party consisted of six krooboys 
tinder ^eir head man, Black WilL They were ]>laccd in charge of my 
steward Selim Agha, an invaluable man, a native of Tegulet, and a i>rote'g^ of 
the late venerable Mr. Robert Thurburn, of Alexandria. He had spent a 
dozen years of his life at a school in Scotland, where he learned to cook, 
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doctor, spin, carpenter, shoot, collect specimens, and stuff birds— briefly eveiy- 
tbing. 

Our route lay through a bush — such is the magnificent Anglo-African term 
for a forest of trees often 100 feet high— composed o( palms and acacias, a 
variety of fig? and cardamoms, the kola-trec (Stereulia acuminata), and thiee 
kinds valuable for timber, namely, the African oak^OldJieldia ^^noana), the 
scrubby oak of Sierra I^eone (Sophira ulata), and the brimstone-tree or yellow 
\V(x>.l {M"rini'hi hu idd). This also is the res^ion of bn^ro grasses which extend 
to 4(X)0 fee t aliove sea-level, where dwarfencd growths take their places. The 
whole of this country is admirably adapted for cacao {Tliec^troma cacao), coQee, 
and sugar ; it is a pity to see it wasted on plantuns and koko (CoUxuia eacu- 
leaf i). We twice forded the bright little mountain-stream which supplies 
Victoria with the purest water, and ascended some tough heights, passing west 
of Mount Henry — a site which I at once fixed upon as a provisional sanitarium, 
to be prepared before the grand institution near the summit of the mountain. 
After four hours — 2h. 20m. of actual walking — ^we entered the settlement of the 
C^ef Miyombi, passed some outlying huts, and halted for breakfast at 
BosumlK), the head-quarter village, lyiug 23,420 feet from Victoria. Theee 
and other distances were measured by my factotum Selim, with a line sujv 
plied to me by Lieutenant Dolbcn. At Bosumbo Mr. Saker's French aneroid 
showed 29.6, and Mr. Mann*s B.P. apparatus gave 210.5'; temperature. 

We now stood upwards of 1000 feet above sea-level, and at noon merrily 
resumed our way. Tlie i>ath, a mere rut, led tbrough dense bush and grass, 
with a general northerly direction bending westwards. After passing through 
a somewhat populous district, we entered upon a Tile series of rocky ridges, 
separated by ravines, and impassable during the rains. 

At 4.30 P.M. we made Mapanya, the district of the Chief Botani, and the 
higliest village on this ])art of the mountain. It lies 17,300 feet from Bosumbo j 
the aneroid showed 28.23, the 13.1*. 207.5° ; temperature, 72.5°. 

The first person we saw was Hann, who at once informed ns that he 
had just returned from reaching the snmmitl Faces fell at the announcement : 
it had been understood that he would wait our arrival. Picsently we were 
reassured. The time of his walking rendered it impos.sible that he could havo 
been near the mysterious spot. Eventually it became clear that he had never 
seen his bourne. 

The next trouble was the ceremonious welcome with which we were 
received. The Chief Botani, a yellow man with a bright blue pair of tattooed 
regulation-whiskers, a])peared before us in his royal garb, tall black tile, old 
scarlet and gamboge coatee of Eoyal ]\Iarincs, and a pocket-handkerchief. 
Thus halnted he performed a lively dance, apparently borrowed fiom the 
movements of excited i^oultry. I did not enjoy it. In Africa, when the King 
dances you have to pay for the honour. 

Mapanya is the usual Bakwiri village, a single street separating four huts 
on the northern from two on the southern side. The site is a Uttle clearing, 
well grown with plantains, and backed by a glorious screen of wooded heights. 
The nuts are oblong; with jient roofs. The walls are of wattle, supix)rted by 
posts of the strong and fibrous trtH^-fcrn, and provided with sheets of bark to 
keep out the wind. The roofs are thatched with palm-leaves. The inner 
i^ce is divided into three "pieces at one end of the long walls is a closet, 
partitioned off by posts and party-walls ; the centre, where l^e only door is, 
represents the hall ; whilst the t tl i third is devoted to the fire-place, with a 
platform above it for storing and drying wood. The ceiling is black, as if 
painted with coal-tar, and the floor, which ignores a broom, is at once the 
chair, the bed, and the resting-place of man, woman, and child, goat and sheep, 
I)ig and poultry, to i^ay no more. 

The tribe to whom this part of the mountain belongs is called in our chails 
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Bakwilch. Tlie proper word is Bakwiri, from " kwiri,** a jungle, and menning 
literally Bo^esmaii or Bushman. They are allied in language to Ilubu, or 
people of Bimbia, and their dialect is a branch of the great South African 
family, whose type is the Kafir tongue. The Bakwfrf are a light-oolonred 
race like the Bubis of Fernando Po, and have well-made legs, like moun- 
taineera generally. They bear a bad reputation ; they are harmless only 
because ^ich village of five huts has a *' palaver " with its neighbours, and 
iMeMifle &e poison-ordeals sadly thin their numbers. They can hardly be 
persuaded to part wiih their flocks, or even their poultry, except by the 
inducements of rum, a tall hat, or an English shirt. Mr. Mann's scailetr 
blankets excited, however, the utmost admiratiou. The people offered sucoev- 
sively in exchange for one, a pig and a a small boy, and a large girl. 

We halted at Mapanya on the 20th Deo^ber, having sent the krooboys to 
Victoria for a reinforcement of provisions. A lively scene met our eyes at 
2 P.M. The dancing Chief Botani had been " dashed ** by Mr. Mann, and had 
received a similar present from me. Not content with that he demanded 
more, which was refused. Then he and his followers, drunk with " bilam,* 
or trade rum, attempted to seize Mr. Mann*s interpreter, a child known as 
"Poor Fellow." They drew their long knives, and had laid forcible hands 
upon the little wretch, when Mr. Mann energetically rescued him. Upon 
which the war-dnim was beaten, the women began to leave the village, and 
the men to flock in. Mr. Saker being unarmed, there were only three of us, 
and the fnn soon became fast and furious. We stood to oar weraons, and 
occupied the doorways of the hnts so as not to be taken in rear. Flresently 
the fumes of the rum ceased to affect tiieir brains, and all exdtesieiit die* 
apf)eared — Botani, the (^hief, wearing a very hang-dog look. 

The next day, however, matters were worse. Our kroomen returned from 
Victoria, accompanied by the Chief Miyomln, of Bosumbo, much the worse 
for liquor. On beino; refused more mm he persuaded Botani to demand 600 
"big tings," i.e., 500?., for his gracious permission to ascend a place upon 
whose top cloth would be found growing. The demand was lowered to 300Z., 
when we laughed in his face. He then ordered us down the mountain. We 
showed our guns, and told him that we should start up the mountain that 
day. Botani then declared that he wonld allow no carriers to accompany ns. 
We had loads for twenty-five men, at least, and there were only fourteen : so 
he retired to another villatje, and quietly waited there to hear of our failure. 

A little after noon, Messrs. baker and Calvo set out with Iburteen kroomen, 
and reached a place in the forest which was afterwards called '* Bidge Gamp.** 
The bearers were then sent back, and only nine came, causing us a trouble 
which brought back to my mind bygone days in East Africa. Shortly after 
5 P.M. w^e effected a start. The distance is 6000 feet, and there are five veiy 
had ascents. The road is a copy of that leading to Mapanya — high pitches, 
ladders of rock and root, tall grasses, ridges, hollows, scrambling-placcs, nettles, 
and legions of biting ants. The palm had disappeared near Mftpanya, and 
now we saw the last of the plantain, and the first of the gi-aceful tree-fern. 
As darkness was imminent, we heard shouts above us, and those who had 
rested came down to assist the wearied. I arrived at 6.30 p.m., and Mr. Mann 
shortly afterwards brought up the rear of his luggage. At Bidge Camp the 
aneroid showed 27.2. We passed a comfortless night hi the foiest The 
inhospitable Bakwm had refused us water, the ground was uneven, and 
the total loss o£ rest was a bad preparation for the hard day's work thi^ 
awaited us. 

Before dawn on the 22nd of December we left Ridse Gamp, made a cache 
for our extra loads, and determined to reach water hefoie the ni^t. The 

real march began at 8 a.m. The characteristic of the scenery now was the 
fern— fern, fern, everywhere. Some were like ]ialm-trees, 10 to 20 feet high, 
surpassingly fair to look at ; others were dwarfed epiphytes, springing moss- 
vpL. VI. U 
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like from the arms of their parcDt trees. There were beds of ferns ii] on tlie 
ground, and others ruuuiDg creeper-like up the trunks. Kever had 1 been a 
more beMitifiil fernery, set «r at it is by the huge tropical growth around it^ 
The pi^th, however, was vile. 

Alter 2510 feet, which consumed a good hour of our valuable time, we 
]>assed under a natural arch of fallen trees, which wc called " Fern Gate.** 
The B.P. here showed 120.4% the temperature 60". Beyond it lay a new 
land. Bush and foreat fuddmly oeaaed aa if felled witii tiie axe ; and, 0, joy I 
we had emerged fnm the regiona of the tall grasses. Nothing met the eye but 
a broad preen slope of small moss and larger fern, all of it the F, nephrohipis, 
biified ui>on a rujii^ed bed of old and degraded lava. We called this hrst 
stream Lava Bed jS'o. 1, and sijecimens of it, and of the other fire-rivers long 
ainoe quenched, have been wrwarded for tiie inapection of a certain ex- 
Freeldent of the Royal Geo^jjraphical Society, whom it were needless to name 
here. The direction of the bed is from 201^ to due north, that is to saj'-, it 
has llowed from north to south witii a little easting. I afterwards found this 
a rule which safely guided us to the topmost peak. The craters may open 
irregularly and in all directiona, but the lava-flow foUowa the direction of the 
wind. More expert volcauists will determine if there be any connection 
l)ct\veen the two facts, 'i'he breadth of the bed may be half a mile ; the lower 
part finding little slojie thins out, and ends in a dense forest. ^I'he banks are 
girt on both sides hy giant trees ; and looking down from the half-way heigiitij, 
the idea of a hug^ mr* ia suggested. 

Having break&ated and eaten blackl)erric8 (R. apet(dm\ we began the 
ascent at 9.50 a.m. The hunters' j^ath led up the western edge of the lava- 
river, and gradually curved to tlje eastern. It wns severe work : six par- 
ticularly steep pitches preseuted tliemselves, and the way often wound up 
prisma of lava from 15 to 25 feet high. In the lower part, where the blociu 
cannot be seen, Ihere was imminent riak of spraining an ancle. Higher up, 
the ascent became more rocky and bare. Salvia scented the air, and the 
surface was spangled with blight blossoms unknown even to our expert 
*• botaniker." There was also heath, but, ah ! how diflferent from what you 
understand by such word— an Erioandla 15 feet high, thin and rugged as an 
gid tamarisk. The bees now began to settle upon us, but no one was stung. 
As we ascended, the heat of the sun became terrible. The kroomen tailed 
off; Selim Agha remained behind in change of them, and verily 1 believe 
saved several lives by squeezing water out oi tiie thick mosses that hung from 
the banks. 

The last third of the road is the most rugged of all. The bed now nears 

the place whence it issued, and the unequal cooling of the masses has made it 
imcomnionly rough walking, or rather climbing. You look up and see a high, 
abrupt, and broken transverse wall ; you reach this in half an hour, more than 
half-exhausted, and you see nothing but another. 1 found it impossible to 
keep my eyes <^n ; something fiery and feverish had got into my veins. 
So requesting my companions, who were far fresher, to keep going, I lay down 
u{ion a lava Idock, slept soundly lor an hour till 4 P.M., and was thus able to 
finish the ascent. 

Lava Bed No. 1 issues from a dwarf cone which, from its exceptional dark* 

Bess, we called "Black Crater," It is a punch-bowl, opening towards the 
south, long extinct ; the western lip rises 200 feet from the level platform 
below, or 356 feet measured along tlie slo])e. The crater is about 100 yards 
in diameter, aud the circumference of its middle heiglit may be 600 yards. 
The outer surface is fine cinder, mostly bare, very sparsely overgrown with 
now dry grass and with stunted shrubs, and there ia a little green vegetation 



* BfanuBcript illegible. 
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inside the crater. It is distant 8350 feet from Fern Gate. The B.P. showed 

200.2'', the temperature being 63.25°. 

Mr. Mann kiiully volunteered to set out with a krooman, and to hrin<^ "hack 
a beaker of water. His offer was accepted by a most grateful public, and we 
afterwards named the fountaiii which an old Mokwiri had shown to him 
*' Mann's Spring." Without such discoveiy, indeed, our work would have 
been trebled. By degrees our kroomen appeared with bed and baggage ; five 
of them, however, remained behind. Another bad camping-place had been 
selected. The high north-east wind roared over us all night, and a change 
from 78^ to 40° Fahrenheit in a few hours is a severe trial of strength. Even 
at 6 A.M. the mercury stood at 48^'. 

A lovely morning, whea the large red son bad 

■* Betinged tlie dark and livid lur with Uoom,** 

made amends for past troobleB. Before ns, beyond a grassy hollow, about one 

mile broad, rose, separated apparently by a great gulf, the awful form of 
Mount Trcstrail, stem, solitary, and rising one-third higher than Vesuvius, 
without neighbour or rival. The charts give it 5820 feet. Captain William 
Allen calls it Mongo Mt. Etindet," which would mean the '^separate 
moontaiQ,'* but Mr. Saker had never beiu^ the word. 

As Selim Agha and his squad did not appear at 2 p.m., we sent them a 
beaker of water, and set out for Mann's Spring, distant 9594 feet. Our 
direction was northerly, with a little westing. The walk is charming by 
contrast, winding round the grassy shoulders and folds of various hills. On 
the right we pawed a crater, whose doable eSusion of lava united at the base, 
inclosing a clnmp of vivid verdure, ])robably the Hypericum angtia^oUum, a 
European growth which had now become common. The path, a mere rut, 
struck, after forty-five minutes, into a thickly-wooded ravine, nearly the 
highest limit of large vegetation. After the fiery sun there was pleasure in its 
cool shade, and its air scented with a garden of blue labiates and white'clematis 
hanging firom lof^ trees. The forest, except where horbaceous plants clothed 
the ground, rather resembled an English wood than an African jungle, and 
the birds twittered from morning to night upon the moss-bcarded branches. 

We at once paid a \isit to Mami's Spring. It is a little runnel of uure cold 
water, issuing from peaty earth, at the foot of a small rook-bank, and sinkine 
into tiie dark brown mould b^nd. It is embowered in blue flowers, and 
surrounded by nettles, wdiich supplied us with a Scottish spinach. A few 
yards from it "the kroomen had cleared a slo|)efor our camp: we expected even 
then to remain here for some time. Shortly after our arrival all the stragglers 
came np, happily without an accident, except some chafed feet, which they 
afterwards improved into laming sores. At Mann*s Spring Camp the B.P. 
ranged between 199-5^ and 200^, temperature G5^, which would give it in 
round numl:)er8 7000 feet of altitude. It is in the Tierra Temj^rada of this 
mountain, where the woo^led lauds of the Caliente climate below touch the 
Pays Brul^, the Tierra Fria, above. During a residence there, lasting from 
the 23rd December, 1861, fo the 31st January, 1862, 1 made up my mind 
that it would be an admirable s\yot for a Sanitarium or a Colony. Materials 
for a road and for house-buikling lie all around. Of the G0,000 rimaway 
negroes in Canada give me but 300, and I will make a path practicable for 
mules at the end of a dry season. Pestilent Lagos will require a " sick bay," 
and where can a Lebanon be found equal to the beautifiil, the majeatio 
Camaroons ? 

Christmas-eve and Christmas-day were sjx^nt in taking bearings, and 
rambling about the hills, and in naming the places. According to Captain^ 
Allen the BimW people call the topmost heights ** Mongo Ma Lobn," or the 
Mount of Heaven. We loyally chiistciied them " Victoria" and "Albert,** 
being then ignorant of the awful event which had destroyed Christmas marri^ 
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ment in Old England. As the natiTet baye no distangiiishing terms for the 

aeveral heights, we thou.;ht it not ungeographical to seize tlie opp<^rtnnity. 

The asojiits of ** Earthwork Crater/' so called from its extreme regularity of 
outline, aod MoiiDt Helen,'* in houour o( Mrs. iSakor, who had supplied the 
ChiisUnai plum-pudding, showed us a wonderful prospect. The mind was 
Uifown baw upon the wild scenes that Nature must have workcHl hero. A 
wondrous confusion rcimed around. A vast circle of thick white cloud, 
irridt'sceut by the sun, and careering round and roumi ns whilst we were 
standing in limpid air, forms a scttmg lor the tumbled mass of craters — ^we 
counted twenty-eight— gashes, deep crevasaei, thick lavia-beds, and ribs of 
icoriaceous rack, manhalled in the region beforo ds. But after a brief 
coup iFml, every eye was turned from the lesser to the greater giants north- 
wards, where, clear and distinct in the thin air of morning, ro.'^e the trrand 
presence of the Peak, it was manifestly divided into apair of distinct heaiis, 
whi<^ at once luggoeted the two meet fitting names, liie deep metallic blue 
that invented the monarch of West African moimtaiiia, compared with tbf^ 
brown, dotted with iwints of blackish verdure, on the nearer rocky parallel, 
sngjcstcd that a chasm would separate foic from back ground. The idea 
proved, happily for us, erroneous. 

On Chriatmaa-day, 1861, Mr. Saker left na for a aeaaon, his pveaenoe being 
required at Victoria. Mr. Mann had been confined to his hammock for acme 
time : the Judge and I therefore determined upon a reconnaissance of the 
Great Mountain ; and at 5 30 a.m. on Friday, DecemlKjr 27, 1861, we set out, 
accompanied by three kroomeu, u|X)n our eventful wal^. 

Emerging from tiie forest that dothea the base of Earthwork Crater, we 
found ourselves on the grassy tract, and presently saw Mount Helen bearing 
75° 25'. After about 2000 feet we came n]»on a bed of lava, which we called 
No. 2. Following it np we arrived at the base of Mount Helen, distant 7814 
feet: here the B.f. showed 198°, temperature 66°, whilst on the summit it 
waa B.P. 196.4^ temperature 67.5^ 

Having enjoyed a pipe under one of tiie few wind-rung trees that dot its 
south-western side, we struck over a long grassy and rocky reach of nionntain 
slope, separating us from a magnificent mountain, which, as a dutiful husband, 
I had named Mount Isabel. Its distance from Mount Helen is 8648 feet, and 
the B.P. waa 199.75% temperature Wf. We then ascended a steep cone, after 
which a kind of terre pl^ne led us to a sheltered spot^ whitdi we judged well 
fitted for a (lei)6t of water and for breakfast. 

Before us northwards, however, was a spectacle that robbed me of apjiotite; 
there, straight in front of us, thev rose in ineffable majesty — those towering 
peaks,— tangible, as it were, in the morning eether. There waa no ohann. 
B^cnd the base of Mount Isal>el the ground awelled gradually upwards, 
forming a labyrinth of green-black lava-streams, and a congeries of grass- 
grown craters extending np to the main cone. A faint verdure seemed to 
streak the eastern slopes, which were far less abrupt than the western ; a long 
and highly-inclined sweep of blne-^the effect of fine black cinder^separatra 
Victoria from Albert Hountain ; and whilst the latter showed a distinct but 
small crater, the former was beautified with descending stripes of red uid 
yellow, falling, as it were, from a cliff or niche a few feet below its apex. 

I seized the Judge's arm, and urged an instant advance. He meekly shook 
his head, and referred me to my breakfast^ which stuck in mj throat Our 
krooboys had required driving the whole mommg, and with increased fiitiguc 
I expected a rare afternoon. 

At 10.30 A.M. we arose once more, with an nncommon elation of spirit : 
** excelsior " being now the word. The direction — ^path there was none — lay 
along the steep side of a hill, where we walked upon the edges of onr feet. 
After aiiuarter of an hour we had reached, at a running pace. Lava Bed No. 3. 
It issues from a crater below, and south-westward o^ tiie main peak. Appa- 
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fently the oldest formation, the material is overgrown with 6ry gteen moss, 
and crumbles like pamloe under the tread. Turning the head of the stream 

which is suddenly arrested by a rise, we followed a smooth groove along the 
eastern flank of a small cone on the pro{)er right, and then struck across the 
bed towards another on the left of the lava-river. The passaa:e occupied half- 
an-boiir. The mossv part was BOO feet broad, and the last 400 leet stretched 
over a stream of mddy-biack clinkers, detached stones, hard and niugli, whioh 
caused torture to our feet. I afterwards observed the same formations to 
extend under the friable outer coat of lava. Meanwhile the contrast of the 
small dark vein with the large, soft, green artery is curious in the extreme. 

At 11.30 AM. we reached the eone on the proper left of the stream, much 
aneonnigied by seeing that we were sensibly nearing our destination. After a 
ten minutes' walk along its clean-cut ed<ie, encumbered only by tussocks of 
wiry yellow grass, we found ourselves again compelled to cross the same lava- 
river higher up the bed, where, though narrower, it is far more ridgy and 
broken, being near its source. 

This second passage led us to what appeared to be two grassy cones, whfc^ 
lie at the foot of the grand crater. Not knowing that they were outliers dis- 
connected with our destination, we thought proper to ascend them. It was 
the last straw that broke the J udge's back. The incline was unusually steep, 
the miffiMS stiff grass, and patches of hoi black scorise ; and the sun was 
oppressive. After a painful clamber we reached the summit, and found that 
the two cones were one, with a central depression. We stood on the rim of a 
beautifully defined crater, narrow and edge-like at the top, about 100 yards in 
circumference, sloping inwards hko a punch-bowl, and grass-clad to the very 
floor, which was a jetty pavonent of fta^mentary lava. 

There, after that waste of labour — the cone could easily have been rounded 
— -we allowed ourselves to rest for fifteen minutes by the watch ; we abandoned 
ourselves to the charm of the situation, and made eternal silence vocal with a 
cheer. We were the first Europeans certainly — probably the first men — who 
had ever stood within gunshot of the giant sugar-loaf whose now-extinguished 
fires caught the old Carthaginian's gaze. 

We then debated upon tlie mode of ascent. The Judge preferred the long 
eastern shoulder, which was green with lichens, as being the easier. I preferred 
to breast Victoria Peak by the nearest path, towards the red and yellow fire- 
tinged scorise, and to leave on the left the smooth steep Uaek slide of dust-like 
lava that^ separating tfae two eminences fiK>m a&r, woie a blue tinge. At 
1 P.M. we began by walking round the crater of the grassy cone ; liere, however, 
the Judge stopped. I^tjoking at the wall before him — 1 afterwards found by 
measurement tliat it measured '6300 leet along the slope — he judged it beyond 
his powers, and advised me to reserve it for another ^y. Snba^uent events 
almost make me regret that I had been leas obstinate. But on second thoughts 
—no ! to be the first is everything ; to be second is notliing. 

Descending the tufted cone I hc^an the last ascent, accompanied by a single 
krooboy and by a flask of auisado and water, which the Judge had kindly lent 
to me. At first the walking was easy, aira the slope gentle, but the loose 
otnden caused fatigue by slipping from under foot. Arriving after a long 
elbow to the left at blocks of basalt, which we afterwards called "Half-way 
Kocks," I turned to the rii^ht, and, steadily keeping the red and yellow cliff 
in sight, ascended along the ragged edge of a little ridge, which aiforded 
mossy lava to support the treaoT In places there were thin seattets of a 
quarts conglomerate, which I neves saw except upon that cone. The sun 
was fiery, and the high north-easter left its marks upon me for a fortnight 
afterwards. 

At 1.30 the easier slope was surmoimted, and walking became so trouble- 
some that I preferred an occasional aU-fonis** Asweneared the summit 
my kroonua, sank down with thiial^glased Upc, and he was allowed to lemaia. 
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briiiiiHi A few roomeiiti more mw me upon Theoa Odieina, where a new and 

imexpected set of objecta met my li^t. 

Victoria Peak I now discovered was but the outer walls of a double crater, 
black, and, to judge by the eye, 250 l*^t det ji, ojteniug southwards, where it 
has diacbarged a prodigious lava-stream, and divided into two by a thin 
fMurtitioD-wmlL Unable to boil at that yiui, I afterwaidi foond the mercnfy 
rise to 11)3*5°, temperature 60°, at the base; and at the anmrnit of Victoria 
Peak 189-7r>° temperature 59°. Mr. Saker on one occasion made B.P. 188°, 
temperature 59"; but I am disposed to doubt this observation. To the 
north-west of Victoria Crater lies Albert Crater, a far smaller formation, but 
nmarkable for its high ba^ wall* when the KP, was 189'5® temperature 
69*^. The two craters are parted by a curious V-«haped dyke of compact 
gre3rstone, in large blocks, like a ruined Cyclopean Avail, and 25 feet high. 
To the west -nortli- west of Albert Crater, and divided from it by a jagged wall 
of basalt, lies Prince's Crater, by far the smallest of the three. 

But these were sabseqnent discoveries. Time fimsed me to be content 
with a cursory look at Victoria Crater. By way of recording my claim, I 
made a little cairn of stones. The krooboy had rejoined me with tlie IV P. 
apparatus, but the others had laizgetl behind with my poncho. The furious 
north-easter charging round the black summit threatened to make a Phaeton 
of me-*to sweep ns uke flies off the peak ; and after sundiy attempts I diaasted, 
pnimiainz myself In-tter luck next time. 

In such <l-'in_'!i 'J.;5n p.m. had sj^cd : there was a reverse to our bright medal, 
a night in the wild an<i ()i»en. The descent of the cone occupied half an hour. 
I tried the Vesuvian style of gravitation, and found the cinders so loose and 
the slope so sreat that a wreck upon the booldere studding the base was 
imminent. This descent occupied thirty minutes, and when I threw myself 
down to rest at the foot it was already 3 p.m. I harl taken upwards of seven 
hours to finish oil the live miles of ascent, and still hoped to elfect a return in 
three hours. 

I hurry over the homeward march. Arrived at Mount Isabel we refipeshed 

exhaustc^l nature, and hastened on after a ten minutes* halt. A wind was 
already blowing, which sent the mercury to 40° Shortly after 6.30 p.m., as 
we passed our guide and l)eacon Mount Helen, a cloud-bank was all we could 
see in the west. The pace now became franc tic: twilight, though longer 
upon the mountains than in the plains, is short. Before 7 p.m. we were 
surrounded by a darkness that could be felt* We were compelled to halt. 
The kroo cry, however, at last brought a response, and presently we saw fire- 
sticks — the excellent Selim being as usual to the fore — making their way 
towards us. The cold night>wind whispering pleurisy kept us moving till 
assistance came, and we reached camp at 8.30 p.m., instead of 6 p.x. ; twelve 
hours having been employed in finishing ten miles. After the supper of 
hungry men we retired to rest, but not to sleep ; the sun and wind haa sorely 
burned our hands and laces, our legs ached, and that African plague, spasmodic 
cramps of the lower limbs, awoke me every half hour. 

In the morning the reoonnoitren were distinguished from their fi^lows by 
hobbling about like cheap screws after a long field-^iay. Another African 
plague supervened. In an evil hour I made that march in a pair of loose 
waterproof boots, which began by softening the feet, and ended by half flaying 
them. Wounds in these Isuids are hard to heal ; I have heard of a man loeins 
his leg in consequence of a moequito-bite. Briefly, a hurt which in England 
would have passed away in a week, wasted thirty days of my precious time. 

A variety of expeditions followed this first exploration. Messrs. Calvo and 
Mann ascended, on the 3rd of January, 1862, Albert Peak; left a maximum, 
and a minimnm thermometer there, discovered the V'shaped dyke above 
alluded to, and returned on the next day prematurely. The cause was the 
mourrenoe of Mr. Mann's complaint; a week redooed him so low that ha 
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listened to oar adv ice and accompanied to Victoria the Judge, now homewards 
bound. 

On the BQk of January the Rev. Mr, Saker again joined our party. He bed 
brought up with liin^ Mr. H. Smith, a coadjutor, who eventually became too 

unwell to venture hi;j;her. 

On the 13th January, Mr. Saker made the third ascent, and the first hoiling 
of thermometer upon Yiotoria Peak. He returned on the next day at 6 P.M, 

sadly tired, and on the 15th January he deBoended the mountain. 

Mr. Maiin was as iiiducky as I was: fifteen days out of the four months 
which in these latitudes compose the botanist's year, are a terrible loss. He 
reappeared in camp on the 25th January, having accomphshed the severe 
ascent from Bidge Gamp to Mann*8 Spring in seven hours. My foot had 
permitted me to craw 1 about since the 22nd January, at present one of my 
lucky days. "We made all prejiarations for a final visit to the summit without 
delay. The tornado seastni was setting in : the thunder was now aliovc, not 
below us ; and globuLai' lightning shooting like Koinau caudles across the path 
is not pleasant. 

At 7 P.M. on the 27th JaraiMy we set out for the fourth expedition, resolved 
to pass two nights near the summit. The tirst day was spent in sketchini:, 
taking bearings, and collecting plants ; we passed the hours of darkness on 
Mount Isabel. The next day took us to Saker's Camp," a cone at the loot 
of the great mountain : beyond exploring the interior of Ylotaria Grater, tend 
vainly attempting to measure the circumference of the hi^ cone, we did 
nothing. At night the cold caused itself to be felt, the mercury sank to 
33*6" Fahrenheit, our waterproofs were white with hoar, and the peak was 

Sowdered with frozen dew. And yet there are those who doubt that snow 
as been seen on the Camaroons Mountain I The minimum theimometer 
upon the back wall of Albert Crater showed 27° Fahrenheit. 

The next day enabled me to make a hajipy discovery. Mr. Mann and I 
started by dill'ercnt roads ; they had told me it was imjHJSsible to ascend the 
blue slide between Victoria and Albert. The word is naturally somewhat 
irritating; I resolved, therefore, to try, and agreed to meet my fellow-tnveller 
on the summit. At 2 p.m. we took formal possession of the place ; flew the 
union jack; drank the health of the Sovereign Lady with our last bottle of 
champagne ; and left our names upon a leaden plate, with two sixpences— 
rather a bright idea, but not emanating from my cranium. 

After this ceremony, Mr. Maun returned to camp. I was not satisfied, and 
wanted something more, especially a view of the country to the north-east 
and the north-west. Accompanied by my factotum and a krooboy, 1 climbed 
up the dyke separating the two great chasms, and walked down a smooth 
cinder-valley trending north-east between Victoria Crater and the northern 
wall of Albert Crater. Fortune favoured me with a sight of the utterly 
unknown land ; the wind-driven clouds melted away, and 1 saw^ that the land 
to the north exactly reflects the land to the south. Still disapi)ointed, I 
turned to the north-west, behind Albert Crater, and obeeryed some suspicious 
cracks and gashes, long, narrow, and deep, which raised my hopes sky-high ; 
they proved, however, thoroughly extinct, nor could I detect in them the least 
smell of sulphur. IMsappointed, I ascended the highest wall of Albert Grater, 
where the krooboy was sitting, B.P. thermometer in hand. 

Hardly had the candle been lighted when Selim, who had struck over 
oertain dwarf and broken hillocks, stained with red and yellow, and lying due 
north of where I stood, re-appeared, highly excited. When he told me the 
cause, his feelings were shared ; we started on grand gallop^ and presently met 
our reward. 

My factotum had discovered a complete solfaterra. It lies north-north-east 
of Albert Grater, somewhat below Hie big^MBt point, and whers the downwarda 
slope begins. Smoke arose in puffy volumes from the long lines of white 
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marl and sulphur which, divided by small ndges of moss, rau in a northern 
and southern direcKon. During rainy weather the phenomenon must he seen 
from the low lands, and perhaps may still be visihle from Fernando Po. 

This discovery accounts for many detaclieil reports. If, as the guides say, 
Mont Blanc smokes his pil^e, then Ocheiua's ])i|x; is not yet put out. The 
fiery mountain noticed by the old Punic navigator ; the flames which the 
j)eop)e of BimMa desoribad t(» Captain Allen as proeeeding fhym the earth ; 
the flashes seen bj tiie cloth merchants at Camaroons Kiver and by the people 
of Fernando Po, are now satisfactorily explained. I am pleased to announce 
to the Hoyal Geo^j^raphical Stx^iety of Great lirilain the addition of another 
▼olcano, not wholly extinct, to the list of those already known. 

Nothiug now remained but to descend and dine. On the next day we 
ajKain separated. Mr. Mann ascended Albert Peak to remove his thermometer, 
whilst I returned to camp and finished the measurements. The event of the 
day was a hail.st(»nn, the stones being of a size ap]iroacbing to the incon- 
venient. 1 reached cauip at 4 i*.!!., and my fellow-traveller arrived about an 
hour afterwards. 

All of gec^cmphieal interest being now ready, on the 31st of January, 1862, 

I left, not without regret, "Mann's Spring Camp," where so many peaceful 
hajtpy days, without sand-flies or prickly lient, had si^d. The Chief Botaui 
received me with a civility bordering on servility. Alter leaving his village, 
however, a fellow in the lower distrSts presented a musket at my men, hoping 
to make them run away and cast their loads ; they had learned, however, 
that the danger of being s}iot was problematical, but that tlie punishment (rf 
desertion was certain. Finally, on the 2nd of Fehninry, ISG'J, 1 once more saw 
the scattered bungalows of Victoria, where the kindly Mrs. baker, who would 
not leave the pla^ till our safe return, received me with all hospitality. 

In Goncludmg this hurried sketch of a highly-interesting region, I must 
express my regret that my instruments Vere wholly inadequate to the taok. 
An aneroid is the jxxirest Huhstitute for the monntain-baiometer ; 1 had no 
hymrometer ; and even a cliuouieter was not at hand. 

These few lines will, it is hoped, show the adaptability of the Camaroons 
Mountain fof a sanitarium, a colony, or a convict station. A locale which' 
shows evcty morning hoar-frost during the hot season in a region removed 
but 4° from the equator is not to he despised in the days when it is proy osed 
to remove Calcutta to Simla. The Anglo-Scandinavian race cannot, it is true, 
thrive in all climates : but there are few, and those are valueless, iu which, 
choice of site would not make him a cosmopolite. 



12. — Ohlogioid Notes an Camptma^ m the Promee pf EmmMtu^ 

Ecvador, By Jameb WiLsoir. 

In communicating the following short letter from ^Ir. Jnmes Wilson, Sir 
ioderick Murchison makes this comment: — *'Athough Mr. Wilson (known 
to geologistB and geographers by his exptoratious in Odifomia and Tropical 
Australia) lias not been able to make any extensive surveys in Ecuador, 
where he lias been lalxiuriirj hard as the surveyor of a land company in the 
province of Ksmeralda, yet the discoveries which he has n ade of the existence 
of the works of man in a stratum of mould beneath the sea-level, and covered 
hj several feet of day — the phenomenon being persistent for 60 milea— is 
of the highest interest to physical geographers and geologists. These facts 
seem to demonstrate that, within the human period, the lands on the coast of 
Central America were depressed and submerged, and that after the at ciini il- 
lation of marine clays above the terrestrial relics the whole coast was elevated 
to its preoent porition."J 
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"25th April, 1862. 

** Dear Sm Eoderick, — I fear I am now nearly lost to your memory, in that, 
although sojourning in an interesting country, I have not sent a single line to 
keep me lememltered at fhe Heetiiigs of l&e Geographical Society, as I had 
hoped to d(x when I first set out for Ecnadbr iatheBervioe of the Ecuador Land 
Company. My work has been most arduous in surveying these dense forests 
of the equator, thouo;h my recompense, I am sorry to say, is by no means 
' commensurate. With the exception of a journey through the forest of Quito,^ 
I have seen little of tlie country ; l^ing confined to the locality of the lillon, 
which presents only one kind of rock, a sort of volcanic conglomerate, consistr- 
ing principally of a vast bed of volcanic sand or ashes, in which are irregularly 
embedded stones of various shajies and sizes, up to massive boulders of tons in 
weight, the whole bearing a striking resemblance to the northern drift. Tliere 
iSi however, one remarlralble feature in the formation of the ooaat ofthin locality ; 
and, so far as I have been, along the coast of this province : it is a stratum of 
mould, in which fragments of pottery and articles of gold, and other remains 
of human work, are found. Over this lies a bed of clay, varj'ing from 5 to 
10 feet in thickness. The bed of clay rises above the tide, more oi: less : but 
the Btratum of mould containing these reUcs is below that lord. I have found 
it at yariouB points, for a distance of 60 miles ; and I believe it ml^t he traced to 
a much greater distance. In the course of a few months my engagement with 
the Company terminates ; when I shall be able to travel more freely, and to 

S eater distajices^ and be able again to afiford the Geographical Society a paper, 
iptain HeMlle White (to whom I entrust tliis, and who has visited us in thi^ 
retired locality'), has traTfliUed very extensively in these countries, and will most 
probably afiford much geographical information. 

*' Wishing you good health, I remain,, Sir Koderick, your very obedient 
servant, 

Jamb&S. WxLSOcr* 



13.— "PKwwgjiAerM. Bj the Cheyalier laNAaio Villa. 

Tbb Ohevalier Iffiaxlo Villa submitted seven planispheres to the Society, 
aocompanied by a printed description, from which the following is ex- 
tracted : — 

No. 1. Orand Terrestrial Planisphere, — The northern hemisphere is laid 
out with radial meridians, the antarctic pole being in the centre. All the earth 
is thus represented within a single drole ; the highest mountains and the 
active volcanoes are marked on the plan, and elevated at the circumference 
of the outer circle on the French metrical scale. This planisphere, being 
made to rotate, exhibits the hour in all countries, and their longitudinal difter- 
euces in time. Clockwork movement can also be applied, so that one may see 
the phenomena relative to local times that in the course of twenty-four hours 
follow each other upon the earth. 

No. 2. Celestial Planisphere. — This planisphere represents the entire heavens 
on a single circular plane, indicating all the constellations visible to the naked 
eye in their angular positions. Round this planisphere there is a girdle, on 
which Is portrayed sn eptome of all the counmes or the earth ; so that they 
may be round at once in their longitudinal positions. In this system the 
earth is immoveable, and the celestial planisphere rotates in sidereal time. 
It shows at a glance tlie constellation which passes at any moment under 
any meridian, and places in direct relation all terrestrial and celestial points, 
as well as the right ascensions and declinations of the latter, and verifies the 
distances of the moon and stars from the sun. This celesdal planisphere will 
be useful in marine schools and in the study of astronomy; and, when a 
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dook fe Attached, it can be fhimed, and mounted cn a pivot, so as to lie 
used on board ship. It is also a])plicable to watches. > 

No. 3. Giuml Cosinographic Table. — At the centre is the terrestrial system., 
in its orbit, with its jiartial and total eclipses, the i)ha3es of the moon, its 
tides, thti refiactious of the sim, the dav and iiight of the polar circles, the 
position of the snn in regard to the poles, the constellations of the months, 
and the signs of the Zodiac. In the four corners are portrayed four globes in. 
perspective: two for tlie solstices, and two for the equinoxes, with their incli- 
nati«»ns to the tcm-strinl axis ; tlic shadows re))rcscntin<^ the precise curves 
as they are projected each day u^mju the earth. By means of these curves, the 
lising and setong of the sun can be easily found for any latitude. Beneath 
are placed two synoptic scales, one indicating the length of the day and night 
in all countries or imrallels of the earth ; the other is an equatorial hand, 
divided at the tropics with a solar scale, by which may be seen immediately 
the right ascension of the sun for all days of the year. 

No. 4, Onmd Map of a Quarter <if the Earth, ezhibitB part of Ana, Europe, 
the northern parts of Africa and the American continent down to the Equator^ 
thus including; all the most interestinpc parts of the commercial world, pro- 
jected according to Mercator. It enables any one to find, without calculation, 
the differences which result from the rotation of the earth between any country 
and the longitudinal zero. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are Planispheres on a smaller scale, illustrating the theory o£ 
the winds, terrestrial ma'jnetism, and other subjects of physical geography. 

No. 7, an i'nhu rsdl Meridian ^ indicates the equation of time of each day 
in minutes, seconds, and hundredths. 

The terrestrial planisphere (No 1), after having been examined by a Special 
Commission ap}X)inted by the Austrian Government, obtained the reward of 
a gold medal and lias been adoi>ted for the use of the Imj'Jerial schools 
throughout the empire.. The series of seven plans have been adopted in all 
the Lycea of -Tuscany; and were subsequently purchased by the Italian 
Mmister of Public Instmotion, Ibr tiie schools of that kingdom. 
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